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From Lieut.-Colonel SuTHERLAND, 
To the Honorable Joun Monracu, 


Colonial Secretary. 


Srr, 


I HAVE just returned from a four months’ Tour 
through the Districts of George, Uitenhage, Albany, 
Cradock, Graaff-Reinet, and Somerset,* where I have 
seen a good deal of the working of “‘The Border 
Policy”—particularly during my progress along, and 
a little beyond the Kaffer Frontier—and having, as 
Representative of the Governor-General of India with 
the Nineteen States of Rajpootana, the management 
of the Border Policy with the Bheel and other Tribes, 
not very dissimilar, in their predatory habits and 
- uncivilized condition, from the Kaffers of this country ; 
.—having, at the same time, had nothing else to do 
on the Frontier, I collécted all the information within 


* FT left Cape Town (where I had been since February last) on the 27th 
of April,—thinking the, climate of the Frontier would be more: beneficial 
to my health,—and without the least intention off or preparation for, 
entering on this discussion. 
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my reach, afforded by the records of past and present 
times, regarding the Dutch and our own Political 
Relations with the Kaffers ;—discussing the subject 
with the Government Authorities, particularly with 
the Resident Agents, Messrs. Stretcu and Fywnn, 
whom I was fortunate enough to meet at Tyumie. 


I have arranged this matter under three separate 
Heads :— 


1st Head.—Records, Dutch and English, regarding the 
Kaffers, from A.D. 1650, to the present period. 


2nd Head.—Scheme for the formation and payment of a 
Frontier Legion, to give protection to our own 


Frontier, and to secure peace in Kafferland. 


3rd Head.—Existing Treaties with the Kaffers—Observa- 
tions on the Treaties—Predatory Character of Chiefs 
and People—Proposed Amendment in the Treaties 
—Agency through which to control the Kaffers, and 
recover from them lost property. 


I trust that there may not appear anything very 
impertinent on my part in meddling with a matter 
which, as the servant of another Government, here 
on account of my health, does not officially concern 
me. My only hope is, that the experience which I 
have attained in India, in regulating and controlling 
such matters, may be of some use here. Much, of 
course, from the want of Records, remains to be filled 
up under this Head; but if it be thought worth 
while, that could be done by any other hand, accord- 
ing to my scheme or any other that may be considered 
better,—and Mr. Moonp1s’s hand would, perhaps, be 
the best. If, after perusing the enclosed Memoir, you 
should think that it would be acceptable to His Ex- 
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cellency the Governor, I would feel obliged by your 
laying it before him. 


I have, &c. oo St 


Cradock, August 31st, 1844. 


Nore.—It was my intention to have sent the Three Heads 
of my Discourse to Mr. Monraeu on my return to Cape 
Town,—but the second and third Heads were soon finished. 
and despatched from Cradock and Graaff-Reinet on the 31st 
of August and the 11th of September respectively,—each 
accompanied by a copy of this Letter,—whilst the first Head 
has become a lengthy and almost an interminable affair.— 
J. SurHertann.—Graaff-Reinet, Oct, 24th, 1844, 


Organization 


SECOND HEAD.’ 


SCHEME FOR THE FORMATION AND PAYMENT OF CORPS, TO 
GIVE PROTECTION TO OUR OWN FRONTIERS, AND TO 


SECURE PEACE IN KAFFERLAND. 


TureeE corps to be formed—consisting of six com- 


and Stations of panies each ; each company consisting of two native 


Corps, 


officers, corresponding in rank and station with the 
Subadars and Jemadars of the Indian army,—five 
sergeants, five corporals, and seventy-five privates.— 
Total of each company, 2. 5. 5. .75 


6 companies. 


12. 30, 30. 450 total of each corps. 
3 corps. 
36. 90. 90. 1850—1566 grand total. 
One company in each corps to be composed of 
Amakosa Kaffers. 
One of Tambookie Kaffers. 


Two companies in each corps to be composed of 
Fingos. 


Two ditto of Hottentots. 
And with each of the companies a few Bosjemans 
might be intermixed, if they will take service. 


* The 2nd and third Heads were first sent to Mr. Monraav, and are 
therefore first placed in the Memoir. 
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To each corps might be given ‘a superior native 
officer, or commandant, to be selected from amongst 
the younger sons of the native chiefs, if they will 
take service in such a force; one from the Kaffers ; 
one from the Fingos; and one might be a Hottentot. 

No. 1, to be stationed between the Sea and Fort 
Thompson, and to be under the command of the 
Resident Agent at Fort Peddie. 

No. 2, ditto ditto between Fort Thompson and 
Zwart Kai Post, and to be under command of the 
Resident Agent at Tyumi. 

No. 3, ditto ditto between Zwart Kai Post and 
the North-western Frontier, and to be under com- 
mand of the Resident Agent at Zwart Kai Post. 

The whole to be under the authority and control of 
the Agent General. 

These three corps, stationed on the Frontier, or in 
posts along it, to be supported by the Cape Mounted 
Rifles; which, too, might be increased in numbers, 
and stationed at Fort Beaufort. 

A single Regiment of Foot, stationed at Graham’s 
Town, would be sufficient for the support of all, 
forming a substantial base of operations for the whole 
machinery. 

This force would be far superior, I think, to that 
with which Sir Benzsamin D’UrRBAN repelled the 
formidable combination of the Kaffer chiefs and peo- 
ple in 1834—5, and such a combination is not again 
probable, or perhaps possible, “ when Macomo had for Sir Beysamiy 
the first time succeeded in securing the co-operation Co 
of all the Amakosa Tribes, as well of Hinrza beyond June 9, 1836, 
the Kye, as of T’SiamsBiz towards the sea, and when 
he justly built upon the support and assistance of the 
whole race of Kaffers in his long contemplated Inva- 
sion of the Colony.” 

The force to be encountered immediately on enter- 
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ing Kafferland, those who had been invading the 

Colony, and those supporting them between the 

Keiskama and the Kye Rivers, was at least 40,000 

warriors, who would in all probability be backed by 
double that number from beyond the Kye. 

Eesha sea To repel this formidable combination and invasion 

Ld. Greneze, ‘the division of operations’ consisted of 400 British 

June 9, 1836. troops, 760 Hottentot levies, entertained only two 
months, 350 Cape Mounted Riflemen, and 1,481 
mounted farmers. 

Ditto, ditto. “The ‘defensive division’ consisted of 485 British 
troops, and 1,515 persons, composed of municipal 
bodies, local levies, and mounted farmers.’ 

Ditto, ditto. «The arrangement of the movements, and the good 
conduct of the troops, secured unchecked success 
with little loss in the advance into Kafferland—a just 
chastisement was carried home to the Kaffers in the 
midst of their own country; with an exhibition of 
power and of efficiency in its application which they 
will hereafter hold in salutary remembrance. 

Col. SmirH to =“ After Hinrza’s death I pushed forward, and the 

Sir BENJAMIN 

D’Ursan, troops under my command performed a march unpar- 

April 17,1836. ajleled in the pages of history—captured 4,000 bullocks 
in the deep ravines of the Bashee, marched the next 
day to the bed of the Umtata, and on the following 
day were surrounded by thousands of gigantic barba- 
rians, who attempted to obstruct the handful of men 
(350) under my command, escorting 4,000 head of 
cattle, having to pass through a cleft in the rock, 
which admitted of only one bullock at a time, and 
bringing with them from bondage 1,000 of the en- 
slaved Fingo race, including women and children ;— 
a march, the effects of which, on the ‘minds of the 
barbarians, is often the topic of their conversation : 
“We thought the English were heavy and unwieldy, 
could only move in wagons, whereas we have seen . 
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them move from the bed of the Kye to within sight 
of the Umtata in three days.’ This inspires them: 
with awe for our troops, which will deter them from. 
further aggressions.” 

The above extracts would seem to show, that how- 
ever formidable the Kaffers in offensive operations 
may be, and however frightful their ravages as in- 
vaders—they are but little formidable, or rather ut- 
terly contemptible, in defensive operations.* 

In their offensive operations and irruption into the Ss adaei 
Colony in 1834—5, “they burnt down 455 houses fa. Guirnzte, 
(not wigwams), and carried away 5,438 horses, June 9, 1836. 
114,418 head of cattle, and 156,878 sheep.” 

So impossible was it to gain indemnification for 
losses sustained in property, or to cover the expense 
of the war, for the Kaffers have nothing but cattle to 
give,— that only 30 head of cattle could be extracted i 
from Hintza in nine days, out of the 25,000 which yiwpUrsan 
he had engaged to pay, for his share in the war and Aprill7, 1836. 
aggression.” 

This impossibility rendered it necessary to accept 
from Crievi1, Hinrza’s son and successor—‘ a con- Ld. Gueneie 

: : ‘ to Sir BENS. 
siderable portion of territory to the Eastward, or on p’Urzan, 
the left bank of the Kye river, in satisfaction of the Avg: 2, 1836. 
unfulfilled demand ;”—thus again extending our fron- 
tiers beyond that river, the attainment of which, as 
a frontier, was apparently His Excellency’s chief 
object, or next only to the protection of our own 
Colonial territory, in his offensive operations; and if 
it were possible ever to form and keep a frontier line, 
the Kye river appears to be marked out as such by 
nature—since it runs in almost a straight and well- 


* This Colony must always be safe from prolonged danger or difficulty, 
whilst, from Table Bay and other ports, we have the means, through 
steam, of putting down troops at any point on the coast of Kafferland ; 
and thus calling back the Kaffers to the protection of their families and herds. 
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defined line, in a South-east direction, from the Storm 
Berg to the sea. 

The horrors of a Kaffer invasion, the facility with 
which by them it is accomplished, and the impossi- 
bility of gaining from them indemnification either for 
losses sustained by the Colonists, or for the expenses 
of a war,. (for they have nothing but long-horned 
cattle, and uncultivated or unculturable land to give, 
both of which must be useless, or nearly so, to either 
the Colonists or the Government—the land yielding 
no revenue, and involving the Government in the 
expense and difficulties necessarily attending an ex- 
tension of frontier), render it quite obvious that 
Government must at all times be prepared to defend 
its frontiers, whether against great or small aggres- 
sions, either by chiefs or people. 

The organization which I propose, consisting of 
1,566 armed men, whose discipline might be carried 
to any degree of perfection, with a good Regiment 
or more of Cape Mounted Riflemen, and a Regiment 
of British Foot, would obviously be far superior to 
the force at Sir Bensamin D’UrRBAN’s disposal in 
1834,—which consisted of 885 British Troops, and 350 
Cape Mounted Riflemen; the remainder (3,756) con- 
sisting of Hottentot levies, mounted farmers, and 
municipal bodies—and these could again be collected, 
although we have doubtless lost much of the defensive 
force of the Colony, through the departure of the 
_ mighty body of the Dutch farmers ;—the use of these, 
however, in offensive operations, making them the 
avengers of their own sufferings, whether real or 
jmaginary, must always have been dangerous, pro- 
ducing demoralization on both sides of the border, 
and the system belonged to a weak and inefficient 
period of Government (commencing with the Dutch,) 
not again likely to occur. 
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The possibility of organizing corps, composed of 
predatory and uncivilized tribes, for the control of 
their brethren, is no speculation on my part; for, as 
Representative of the Governor-General of India with 
the States of Rajpootana, it wasa part of my duty to 
superintend, in the last few years, the organization 
of Corps of Bheels,—a tribe of people not differing 
materially, in their predatory habits and uncivilized 
condition, from the Kaffers.* They came as recruits 
from their mountain fastnesses, with their bows and 
arrows. Yet, in a couple of years, Captain Hunter 


Lieut.-Colonel 


RosBINSON’S 


brought these men armed with muskets, clothed and Report on the 


equipped like British soldiers,—to a condition of dis- 


condition of 


Meywar Bheel 


cipline, both as light infantry and infantry of the line, Corps. 


to entitle them to take their place, in either a field of 
battle or of manceuvre, with our own troops. These 
Bheel Corps consist of about the same numbers, and 
are organized similarly as those I have proposed for 
the defence of the Kaffer frontier. 

Captain Hunrer has, at the same time, conducted 
the small political relations of the Government with 
the Bheel Chiefs, assisted only by a second in com- 
mand and an adjutant, and by drafts of native officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and privates, from the 
Indian army. | 

If that officer, or any other officer of experience 
in the management of such affairs in India, could be 
lent for employment here, there is no doubt, | think, 
that the frontier relations would be put in a satisfac- 


* Our conquest of Scinde threw loose a great body of mounted and 
armed plunderers (curiously enough called Kossas, the term by which one 
of the Kaffer Tribes is distinguished,) and it became the duty of the 
Government of India to devise a scheme through which they could be con- 
trolled. It was my duty to take a part in the discussion, but as it had 
not closed when I left India, T cannot say what resulted ;—valuable in- 
formation on the subject may be obtained from India. 


Scheme for — 


payment. 
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tory condition in a very short time. Or perhaps, 
Colonel Somerset would not consider it below his 
station and standing in the army, to undertake the 
organization which I have suggested; and then. no 
other officer would, of course, be necessary. 

The mode of paying such corps is the next consi- 
deration. -The Bheel Corps cost perhaps £15,000 
per annum; about one-half of which is paid by the 
Meywar Government,—a native state, whose imper- 
fect control of its own subjects rendered the organi- 
zation necessary ;—and the remainder is paid by the 
Government of India. What the cost of these frontier 
corps would be, I have no means of determining. 
The Kaffer chiefs can, of course, pay nothing—and 
whether the Colony or Her Majesty’s Government 
would bear the expense, I, of course, cannot tell. 
The frontier Colonists have an obvious interest in 
opposing or rejecting the scheme, since they derive 
great benefit from the enormous sum expended yearly 
by the Home Government, in the maintenance of the 
Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and the three Regi- 
ments of Foot; now employed on the frontiers. 

But there is another resource—for there is abund- 
ance of unoccupied land on the Frontier—on which 
both officers and men might be put down, and which 
could be distributed among them according to their 
several grades and rates of pay—like (to compare 
great things with small) the military colonies of 
Russia. Much of the Frontier land has-been granted 
to those who pay little or no rent, and if enough does 
not remain for the purpose indicated, more might 
be bought from the Frontier colonists—the value of 
such land being apparently at present hardly more 
than two shillings an acre. If still enough should not 
be procurable on the Frontier, land might probably, 
through negotiation, be obtained on yearly payments, 
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through the Frontier Kaffer Chiefs, in what has been 
called sometimes the Ceded, sometimes the Neutral 
Territory. We have not the right, I think, of so 
occupying that land except through purchase, or yearly 
payment, and free negotiation. 

Paying these troops by land would have several 
advantages over money payments. 

Ist. The expense would be less, or less felt by 
Government. The Kaffers and Fingos would receive 
mostly pasturage lands for their flocks and herds—the 
pastoral being their present condition—and to these 
might be added such lands as would enable them to 
cultivate their Indian and Kaffer corn. The Hotten- 
tots would receive lands of a superior kind, where 
they could have their houses, with gardens and corn- 
fields under irrigation, as at present at the Kat River 
Settlement. 

2nd. The whole body would thus take root in the 
land; the presence of the cattle, herds, and families 
of the Kaffers and Fingos, would be sufficient security 
for their individual fidelity and good conduct. Of 
these qualities in the Hottentot there need not, I 
believe, be any doubt entertained. But they also 
would soon have interests involved, which would, 
perhaps, render the service so valuable that, in the 
process of time, no other punishment than dismissal 
would be necessary to ensure good conduct—and that 
is necessarily the point to be aimed at in the organiza- 
tion of foreign or mercenary soldiers. 

ord. An additional power in our hands, through 
these military colonies, would be—that of taking up 
one of them, and planting it bodily in the territories 
of any chief who offended against us, or permitted 
his subjects systematicaliy to do so, contrary to the 
engagements by which all are bound ; or new colonies 
might be organized for this purpose. At present, 
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we appear to have no means of inflicting punishment, 
the cost of which does not fall on ourselves. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether it would 
not be possible to pay the Cape Mounted Riflemen 
through grants of land, making military colonies of 
_ them; or whether a better form of organization, for 
that corps, would not be the Indian Irregular cavalry 
system, that is, by fixed monthly pay, enabling every 
man to furnish and maintain his own horse, arms, 
and appointments; and this system has, I hear, been 
proposed by Capt. Surron, of that regiment. Irregu- 
lar cavalry are, undoubtedly, better suited than regu- 
lar for such duties as the Cape regiment is generally 
employed on. Even Col. Somerset could not tell me 
what each mounted man, at present, costs government. 
Our Indian experience shows clearly enough that the 
irregular cavalry system is the cheapest, and there is 
no doubt of its high efficiency. They are, at present, 
acknowledgedly underpaid,—each man and _ horse, 
with arms and appointments, costing about £24 per 
annum. The average yearly cost to government of 
the Regular Native Cavalry of India, on the three 
Presidencies, is £83 man and horse; the cost differs 
materially in the three Presidencies :—that in Madras 
being £95—Bombay, 90—Bengal, 64. What each 
trooper, with his horse, arms, and appointments, in 
the Cape Mounted Corps, costs government, does not 
seem to be known; and for what monthly sum a 
trooper could afford to furnish and support his horse, 
arms, and appointments, I cannot, of course, tell. 

But, to return from this long digression relating to 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, and the organization under 
which they would be most efficient,* and cheapest, 


* A great advantage in irregular, over regular cavalry, for such work, 
is, that every man carries money in his pocket, for the maintenance of 
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as a component part of our Frontier defensive sys- 
tem. é 
There can be no doubt, I think, that these military Effects of the 
: his ee Military Colo- 
Colonies, planted within our own territories, and |... 
composed, from the first, of our own subjects ;* or of 
men who would immediately become such, living 
under the control of our own laws, would form, whe- . 
ther in time of war or of peace, a better frontier 
defence to the colony than could ever be formed by 
bringing, as has been proposed, (the Rev; W. B. 
Boycgr, page 51,) foreign chiefs and people, living on 
the border, under British laws—an attempt which 
would certainly fail here, as it has failed elsewhere, 
had we even the right to make it. 

Each of the corps would probably be sufficient, at 
all times, for the defence of the frontier line assigned 
to it. But under pressure, the whole or portions of 
each corps, could be united, for the protection of the 
disturbed portion of the frontier, or for operations in 
Kafferland. 

The mixture of Kaffers, Fingoes, Bosjemans, and 
Hottentots, would go far to ensure the fidelity and 
good conduct of all. They might, at first, be armed 
and clothed according to their own fashion:—the 
Kaffer and Fingo with his assagai; the Bosjeman with 
his bow and (unpoisoned) arrow; and the Hottentot 
with fire-arms. Eventually all could be armed and 
clothed alike, for neither class has any objection to 
the use of European arms and clothing. 

Such a mixture of tribes under British officers and 


his, horse and for his own maintenance, which brings markets to the spot, 
in march with regiments, and commissariat supplies are unnecessary. 

* This paper was written before I had seen ‘‘ Bannister’s Humane 
Policy.”” He says—‘‘ Ordinary exertions applied to bring bodies of 
Native Tribes into social activity, will clearly lead to the happiest results.”” 
—Page 18. 
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military discipline, would also, perhaps, go farther 
towards the civilization of the more savage races than 
any system yet adopted. The missionary would find 
the head quarters of the several corps a fine field for 
the exercise of his labors; whilst religion and educa-. 
tion would go hand in hand with military discipline 
and organization in the great work of civilization. 

If the troops were paid in land, the same strict 
discipline and military duty could not, doubtless, be 
exacted or expected from them as if they were paid in 
money. In the former case it would, perhaps, be 
sufficient to keep embodied at the head-quarters of 
each regiment, one-half or one-third of its numbers, 
whilst the remainder attended to their flocks and fields 
at their own homes, a half-yearly or quarterly relief 
taking place; or, on urgent occasions, or even for 
purposes of discipline or display, the whole body of 
men might speedily be called together by signal, and 
with such signals fora gathering, the Kaffers are, in 
their own land, already well acquainted. 

No great expense need be incurred on account of 
public buildings, for all would house and hut them- 
selves according to their own fashion, and build their 
churches and schools; but with such regularity as 
might be deemed necessary—as we see done at the 
Moravian Missionary Station of Shiloh. 

A hospital and surgeon would probably be deemed 
necessary for each corps. But, the principle once 
adopted, these are matters of detail which would re- 
main for after consideration and adjustment. 

I do not know whether the tenure on which the 
Hottentots and emancipated slaves hold their lands on 
the Kat River, entitles Government to call for such 
military service from them. If so, they might, of 
course, be enrolled in the corps; if not, some induce- 
ment might be given to them to serve, either in 
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monthly money payment, or in additional land,—pro- 
vided that they were not thus raised to a condition 
superior to their brethren in the same service. 

Nor do I know whether the service tenure on which 
some of the Dutch hold their farms, entitles Govern- 
ment to call on them for such service—if so, they too 
might be enrolled in the corps, as commissioned, 
non-commissioned officers, or privates, according to 
their condition and station in society. 


J. SUTHERLAND. 


Norz.— Despatched from Cradock, August 31st, 1844. 


THIRD HEAD. 


EXISTING TREATIES WITH THE KAFFERS,—OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE TREATIES,—PREDATORY CHARACTER OF CHIEFS AND 
PEOPLE,—PROFOSED AMENDMENT IN THE TREATIES,— 
AGENCY THROUGH WHICH TO CONTROL THE KAFFERS, 
AND RECOVER FROM THEM LOST PROPERTY. 


Ir were unnecessary to refer to the first treaties or 
engagements of the Dutch and our own government 
with the Kaffers, were those in my possession, which 
they are not—for the Treaty of the 5th December, 
1836, is that by which the contracting parties are 
bound, and that Treaty was, of course, entered into 
through free negotiation. | 

Article 1.—Peace and Amity. 

Articles 2, 3, and 8.—Defining Boundary. 

Articles 4, 5, 6, and 7—Relate to Territory before 
ceded by the Kaffer Chiefs between the Keiskama and 
Kat Rivers, conditionally restored to them, reserving 
the right of stationing troops and _ building forts 
therein, but engaging that troops, passing from fort 
to fort, or keeping open communications, shall not 
deviate from the lines of communication. 

Articles 9 and 14.—No right in bodies, or individuals, 
to cross boundaries, except with permission of the 
contracting parties ; and excepting, also, British troops 
communicating with posts in the restored territory. 
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Article 10.—A chief or pakati to reside at certain 
points in the restored territory, near the frontier, as a 
guard; he shall keep up a good understanding with 
the uearest post within the colonial border, and 
prevent aggressions to the extent of his power, by the 
subjects of the contracting parties. But he is to 
remain responsible to his own chiefs, who pledge 
themselves to punish neglect, fraud, or deception on 
his part. 

Articles 1] and 12—Relate to the stationing of 
British agents in the Kaffer country, the protection to 
be afforded to them, and to their free ingress and 
egress. They shall in all matters of complaint and 
reference be the agents to both contracting parties, 
acting with equal inipartiality towards and maintaining 
inviolate the interest of both. 

Article 13.—Free access to all colonists, furnished 
with passports, to Kaffer agents. Kaffers may be 
employed as police at the British posts, who shall have 
free access to, and assistance and protection in, the 
Kaffer country, whether as messengers, or In search 
of depredators, and fugitive colonial criminals. 

Articles 14, 15, 21, and 22.—British subjects pass- 
ing the boundary to carry a British passport, are to 
be accompanied by a messenger to the pakati, and 
shall not carry fire-arms or other weapons, except 
with his consent. The same with Kaffer subjects en- 
tering the colony, except that their passport shall be 
from the British authorities, and shall only be granted 
on the authority of a respectable and responsible 
chief; those found without passes, shall, for the first 
offence, be sent to the nearest pakati; for the second, 
be punished by the colonial laws; excepting also Kaf- 
fers, or others, in the service of traders, agents, and 
missionaries, whose passes shall be sufficient. (Rules 
are laid down for the guidance of agents, and other 

Cc 
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British subjects, in granting passes.) Except also all 
belonging to military posts, and all escorts, and those 
keeping open communications. Free communication 
between the Kat and Koonap Rivers, the Tambookie 
territory, and Shiloh Missionary Station, is also stipu- 
lated for. 

Article 16.—British subjects entering the Kaffer 
territory under other circumstances than those speci- 
fied and stipulated, do so at their own risk, and may 
be expelled, or remain subject to the laws of the 
Kaffers. 

Article 17.—The lawful trader to be protected and 
encouraged, and neither he nor any other British 
subject made to suffer in any matter connected with 
witchcraft; engage to give them free access to British 
agents, and to pay due attention to the representation 
of the agents in their behalf; goes on to prescribe 
rules for the guidance of agents in this matter. 

Article 18.—Free access to British vessels to any 
port, to trade and to land military stores; which 
stores may be carried under escort to any post on the 
frontier; no right, however, to build forts, military 
works, or to maintain a garrison at any port or har- 
bour; shipwrecked persons and property to be pro- 
tected and conducted to the nearest military post, and 
assistance to be given in saving life and property. 

Article 19.—British subjects charged with crime or 
offence, other than against person or property, may 
demand that, previous to trial, notice shall be given 
to the nearest agent, who may attend and speak in 
behalf of the accused, and due weight shall be given 
to the agent’s opinion. 

Article 20.—British subjects committing a crime or 
offence in Kaffer territory, and escaping across the 
boundary, may be prosecuted by the agent in the 
British courts; and a Kaffer, aggrieved by a British 
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subject, will receive the same redress as would a 
British subject if aggrieved by a Kaffer. 

Art. 21 and 22.—(See Article 14.) 

Article 23.—Kaffers detected in the act of commit- 
ing crime within the Colony may be fired upon if they 
resist, or attempt to escape, and cannot be otherwise 
secured, or prevented from completing the crime. If 
secured, they will be dealt with according to Colonial 
law. If pursued, and not overtaken before crossing 
the border, they cannot be followed across by any 
patrol or armed party—then the course specified in 
the following (24) Article shall be adopted. 

Article 24.—If a person in pursuit of criminals or 
stolen property, and not overtaking the same before 
he reaches the border, can make oath that he traced 
the criminals or property across a particular spot on 
the border line, that the property when stolen, was 
properly guarded,—if horses, cattle, or the like, that 
they were guarded by armed herdsmen, and that the 
pursuit was commenced immediately after the property 
was stolen ;—if the robbery was committed at night, 
that the property was, when stolen, properly secured 
in kraals, stables, or the like, and that the pursuit 
was commenced at least early next morning; then 
the person shall be at liberty to proceed to the nearest 
pakati, and make oath accordingly, who shall be 
bound at once to receive the statement, examine the 
traces, and, if the statement appear well founded, to 
use his utmost endeavours to recover the stolen pro- 
perty, and to secure the thieves. It is at the option 
of the complainant to continue the search under the 
pakati’s guidance, provided he do not go armed, or 
accompanied by armed British subjects, and that he 
does not assist in any violence. Having, with the 
assistance of the pakati, or of the police, recovered 


the property, he may carry it to the agent, or to one 
c x 
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of the military posts, and must there make, to the 
agent or commanding officer, a statement of bis pro- 
ceedings, detailing the quantity and quality of the 
lost property—which statement he shall be afterwards 
liable to verify on oath. The statement made, he may 
carry off the property, leaving the pakati and_ police 
to pursue the criminal, and to recover compensation 
for their exertions through the Kaffer authorities, 
according to Kaffer usage. Those authorities are 
bound to reward them, and to apprehend and punish 
depredators. 

Article 29.—The party pursuing stolen property as 
above (Article 24), may, at his option, proceed to the 
nearest military post; the commanding officer of 
which will—on his declaring himself prepared to. 
make oath as above (Article 24), provide him with a 
policeman, who will accompany the complainant, and, 
obtaining the assistance of a pakati, examine the traces 
where they cross the boundary line. ‘The complainant 
may then, at his option, (the pursuit proving unsuc- 
cessful) go to the nearest resident agent, and proceed 
as detailed in the 24th Article. Without the appel- 
lant’s affidavit the agent will take no further notice of 
the case; goes on to specify the duty of the agent: 
amongst other things, being satisfied that the demand 
is just, he shall lay the case before the responsible 
Kaffer chiefs. ‘The chiefs engage to call a council to 
investigate; cause the stolen property, if possible, to 
be recovered, and to punish the depredators. In case 
of failure to discover the property and depredators, 
sufficient proof having been afforded that the lost pro- 
perty was traced into their territory, the chiefs engage 
to afford, at the end of a month, indemnifica- 
tion to the full amount of the lost property, and no 
more, compensating the pakati and police for their 
exertions. 
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Article 26.—No person pursuing stolen property 
shall be at liberty to take any but his own property, 
even if tendered to him, or indemnification as speci- 
fied above (Article 25), the penalty of so doing being 
that of restoring property so taken, and forfeiture of 
all claim to property actually lost. 

Article 27.—Pledge on the part of the chiefs to en- 
courage the propagation of Christianity throughout 
their territories, to protect ministers of the gospel in 
their persons, families, and property, and all British 
subjects lawfully and peaceably residing there, leaving 
them free access to, and communication with, the 
colony. 

Article 28.—Also to abstain from molesting, and to 
render secure the Fingos located in the ceded territory, 
and in no way to avenge old grievances between Kaf- 
fers and Fingos—considering the latter under British 
protection. 

The contracting chiefs promise to remain at peace 
with the other tribes of Kaffers, cautiously to abstain 
from reviving past jealousies or differences, particu- 
larly those arising out of proceedings connected with 
the late war; also, to live at peace with the Tamboo- 
kies; to promote tranquillity among the several tribes 
of their own nation, with all other bordering tribes, 
and with the colonists. 


King William’s Town, December 25, 1836. 


The contracting chiefs, Paro, KAma, and CoBus, Observations 
gained by the treaties the conditional restitution of the; Neeabye 
the territory which Gaixa had ceded in 1819, ‘They 
appear to have always denied that Garxa had the 
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right to cede that territory—and its restoration must, 
therefore, have been balm to their wounds.* But 
poor Makomo, the son of Garka, appears to have 
got nothing by the treaty, and this. I have generally 
heard lamented; for, on account of some excesses 
which he had committed, or was charged with having 
committed, on the Tambookies, following them with- 
in the colony, he was in 1829 forcibly expelled from 
that portion of the territory ceded by his father on 
the banks of the Kat and Mancazana Rivers, where he 
had managed in 1822 to establish himself. He is 
living within our territories, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Fort Beaufort, is said to be a thoroughly 
depraved and degraded being; and it would, perhaps, 
be now useless as well as impolitic to endeavour to 
better his condition.t To the sympathy of the chiefs 
and peole of Kafferland in Maxomo’s misfortunes, 
if not to their sense of the injustice done to him, is, 
however, generally ascribed the mighty combination 
which led to their general irruption into the colony in 
18384—5. The injury to the Kaffers, and consequent 
danger to ourselves, of depriving them of land, is 
described by Col. Somerset in the following words : 
‘The retirement of different chiefs, with their people, 
across the Keiskama or border, caused much confu- 
sion among themselves, and led to internal-territorial 
arrangements; frequent disputes among themselves 


* This territory, (afterwards known as the Neutral Territory) GAIKa 
had, probably, not the right to cede; for all our power, as exercised, 
failed to support him in the supremacy to which we (about the time of 
the cession) raised him, over even unarmed chiefs and people. 


+ Since this was written I have had an opportunity of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with Maxomo, and, so far as I can judge, heisa 
very remarkable man, whose good sense and good feeling may be enlisted 
with great advantage in securing peace on both sides of the border. Cap- 
tain Srretcu considers that since our policy towards him was changed, 
he has become quite a reformed character.—April 25. 
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were the cause of aggressions within our territory.”’— 
(See remarks and Observations on Kaffer Tribes.) 
The evil is indeed in itself so obvious, and is so well 
described in the Evidence taken by, and the Report 
of the Aborigines? Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, as to require no illustration—but it bears dif- 
ferently on different communities, and perhaps more 
injuriously on a pastoral than on an agricultural peo- 
ple. 

Another great advantage which the Kaffers gained 
by the treaty was their freedom for ever from the 
horrors* of the Commando System, and the evils 
necessarily attending its substitute, the patrol system ; 
which, although exempt from the evils of the former, 
(that is, leaving it to men with arms in their hands 
to avenge their own cause,) and sure to be free from 
unnecessary cruelty, since the patrol was commanded 
by a British officer, and composed of British troops,— 
still left it their duty to enforce restitution from the 
kraal to which stolen cattle were either traced or sup- 
posed to be traced by their owner, who, for this pur- 
pose, accompanied the patrol, and in this system 
there might, of course, be both cruelty and injustice ; 
from this, then, the Kaffers were likewise relieved by 
thie treatys) *: 

The treaty was negotiated by Sir ANDRiEs SrocKk- 
ENSTROM, the Lieut.-Governor of the North-Eastern 
Provinces, under instructions from the Governor of Par. Papers, 
the colony, grounded on the instructions of the Colo- oa ee Be 
nial Secretary. 

What appears to me peculiar in the treaty is, pre- 
scribing rules for the guidance of our own agents, and 
of officers commanding posts, as in the 12th Arti- 


* For an account of the organization and operations of the great coms 
mando of 1774—-5, see Ist Head. 
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cle, (where, too, the British agent is made an agent 
for the Kaffers) the 17th, 21st, and 25th Articles ; also, 
prescribing rules* for the guidance of our own sub- 
jects, as in the 24th and 26th Articles. Whether this 
was done at the request of the Kaffer chiefs, I cannot 
of course, tell. But these are obviously matters for 
orders and legislation, and not for negotiation. 

There is the further peculiarity of not permitting 
individuals to pass the colonial border armed—Article 
14—and of engaging that British troops, even in the 
ceded territory, in keeping open the communications 
between forts and posts, and as escorts, shall not 
deviate from the line of communication—Article 7. 

This doubtless arose out of the apprehension of the 
Kaffer chiefs and people, and from their experience 
of the horrors of the commando system, and of the 
injuries inflicted, perhaps on the innocent, from the 
visits of patrols in search of stolen property. The 
engagement may be embarrassing hereafter, for it 
is to be hoped that the period is not far distant when 
Kaffer chiefs and people will ascertain that disciplined 
British troops may traverse their country from end 
to end, without doing them any harm; that they are 
neither commandos nor patrols requiring restitution 
of stolen property, or anything else of them; and 
this once ascertained, their presence would be courted 
rather than feared. As the treaty at present stands, 
government has not the right to march a force through 
Kafferland, nor can our agents travese it with a 
military escort—a condition of things not, certainly, 


* No stolen property, fairly traced home to the Kaffirs, should, I 
think, be irreclaimable through treaty, even if lost through collusion on 
the part of the owners with robbers, or through neglect. It is for 
government to prescribe rules for the safe keeping of property ; and, when 
those rules have not been conformed to, resist all applications for indem- 
nification from our neighbours, on the part of the owners of property so lost. 
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consistent with our supremacy. But negotiation to 
gain this right might cause uneasiness, and there is 
nothing in the matter urgent or important,— for when 
the Kaffers give us sufficient cause, a declaration of 
war will follow, and then troops will necessarily enter 
their country. 

Whilst, however, the treaty secured peace and pro- 
tection to the Kaffers, this does not appear to have 
been the case with our own subjects, and, accordingly, 
the 16th, 24th, 25th, and 26th Articles were amended 
in 1840. 

The amendments are :— 

Art. 16.—Any person in pursuit of stolen cattle 
may now enter the Kaffer country, with consent of 
the chiefs, without restriction as to passports. 

Art. 24.—Any person in pursuit, &c. not overtaking 
or recovering before he shall reach the line, making 
oath that he carried the trace across the boundary 
line—that the property when stolen, was properly 
guarded, if cattle, horses, &c., tended by a herds- 
man; that the pursuit was commenced within a rea- 
sonable time; that, if it was a night robbery, the 
property, when stolen, was properly secured in kraals, 
stables, or the like, and that the pursuit was ccom- 
menced next day,—such person may then proceed to 
the pakati, who shall examine the traces, and use his 
utmost endeavours to recover the property. 

Art. 25.—The party pursuing stolen property may 
proceed to the commanding officer of the nearest 
post, who shall provide a pakati or policeman, who 
shall proceed to examine the traces. The pursuer 
may procecd to the agent, who shall, on his affidavit, 
lay the case before the responsible chief, who engages 
to recover from the deprecators the property or its 
value, with such amount of.damages as the agent 
may assess on account of injury done to the property. 
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If in a month the perpetrators and property shall not 
have been discovered, the chiefs engage, sufficient 
proof having been afforded, to give indemnification 
within fourteen days. 

Art. 26.—Except the indemnification — specified 
-above, or in the appended article, no person pursuing 
stolen property shall take any but his own property, 
unless tendered to him. 

The amendments amount to this,—that a person 
may now enter the Kaffer country in pursuit of lost 
cattle without a pass. ‘That it is not now necessary 
that he should make oath that he saw his cattle or 
the plunderers cross a particular spot on the line, 
it being sufficient that he should swear that he saw 
them cross the boundary line; it is not now neces- 
sary, to entitle the owner to reclaim, that his cattle 
or horses shall be guarded by armed* herdsmen, 
but sufficient that they are tended- by a herds- 
man; nor is it necessary that the pursuit shall be 
commenced immediately—that it is commenced within 


* In India it has been found necessary to rule, that, to entitle either 
our own or foreign subjects to reclaim property, or its value, lost in our 
own or in foreign territories, through open violence or theft, the loser 
must prove that the property was sufficiently guarded according to its 
value; andif attacked, defended—for it was found that the owners of 
despatches of merchandize, bullion, &c., were sometimes in collusion with 
robbers. Having insured their property, they had three reasons for having 
it plundered :—I1st, That they might come on the insurance office, like 
sailors who purposely lose their ship. 2ndly, That they might purchase 
it back from the robbers under its value. 8rdly, They expected some- 
thing by way of hush-money from the state in whose territory it was lost, 
and which, under our supremacy, and according to native usage, is held 
responsible. We were, however, a long time in making this discovery, 
and it was at last made, only four or five years ago, by Marwar, a native 
state, which had become responsible for lost property to the amount of 
some £10 or £20,000. Now no British diplomatic officer can claim 
indemnification for plundered property from a native state until the owner 
shall have proved that it was properly guarded. 
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a reasonable time is sufficient; or, if a night robbery, 
that the pursuit shall be commenced the next day, 
instead of, as formerly, at the latest, early next 
morning. Now a pakati is not rendered the judge 
of whether a statement be well founded, to make it 
necessary for him to assist in the recovery of lost 
property; nor is it necessary that the loser of stolen 
property should declare before an officer commanding 
one of our posts, that he is prepared to make oath, 
to entitle him to the services of a pakati or police- 
man, to assist in tracing his property. By the original 
treaty the agent was to take no further notice of a 
case, unless a complaint were made upon oath, stating 
particular circumstances, the nature of the property 
stolen, &c. Now affidavit being made of the actual 
robbery, the agent seeing no reason to discredit the 
same, shall proceed to lay the case before the respon- 
sible chief. In the event of the property and plun- 
derers being discovered, the chief shall take from 
them restitution or compensation, with such amount 
of damages as the agent shall assess as a reasonable 
allowance for injury done to the lost property; indem- 
nification shall thus be afforded to the loser of pro- 
perty within fourteen days, instead of at once, as 
formerly. The loser of property is now permitted to 
take other property than his own, as above specified,” 
and also in the appended Article, if tendered to him 
—which formerly he was not permitted to do, even if 
tendered. 

These are, doubtless, important concessions—all 
in favor of the colony—except where fourteen days 
are given to the chiefs to afford indemnification, in- 
stead of having, as formerly, to do so at once. The 
peculiarity of specifying to our own agents and officers 
commanding posts, how they are to perform their 
duty—Article 25-—-to our subjects what precautions 
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they are to take to render their property secure— 
Article 24; and the still greater, and perhaps objec- 
tionable, peculiarity, of dictating to the native chiefs 
how they are to deal with their own subjects in re- 
covering stolen property,—Article 25—is retained in 
the amended as in the original Articles. 

The appended Article, noticed in the 26th amended 
‘Article, is— 

The chiefs engage, that, although the person in 
pursuit of stolen property may be unable or unwilling 
to make the prescribed affidavit, still, if the pursuer 
has good and sufficient reason to believe that his pro- 
perty has been carried across the border line, then 
the pursuer, having sent information to the pakati, 
nearest the spot where he intends to cross the line, is 
at liberty to proceed at once, unarmed, unaccompanied 
by armed British subjects, and not assisting in any 
violence, in pursuit of his property ; the pakati is then 
bound to afford every assistance. In the event of the 
pursuer tracing his property to a responsible party, or 
kraal, he is to proceed to the diplomatic agent accre- 
dited to the tribe to which the kraal belongs, and 
there report proceedings. The agent being satisfied 
with the proof adduced, will immediately lay the case 
before the captain of the kraal, who shall cause resti- 
tution of property, or give compensation; failing to 
do this, then the agent will lay the case before the 
contracting chief, to whose territory the kraal belongs, 
and the chief will cause restitution of property to be 
made, or compensation to be afforded. The chiefs 
engage in all such cases to punish the deprcdators if 
discovered; if not discovered, then to punish the 
captain of the kraal to which they were traced. 

Further: If any person shall not be able to comply 
with the regulations set forth, but shall have ascer- 
tained that his property has been taken across the 
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boundary, he may proceed across the line in search of 
the same, provided he sends notice to the pakati of 
his intentions, goes unarmed, unaccompanied by 
armed British subjects, and assists in no violence. 
On his discovering his property, and affording suffi- 
cient proof of its identity, and of the correctness of 
his statement to the agent, he shall demand from the 
chief of the territory, where the property is discovered 
and identified, its restitution. The chief shall, like- 
Wise, cause the party, in whose possession the pro- 
perty is found, to pay such amount of damages as tlie 
agent and the chief may decide to be equitable. 

The chiefs also engage that, when information is 
given to them that a murder has been committed in 
the colony, and that the murderer has escaped beyond 
the boundary, they will use every endeavour to ap- 
prehend and deliver him to justice; also to afford to 
government information when other chiefs of tribes 
may harbour in their country the murderers of colo- 
nial subjects. 

Lastly, The chiefs agree that the alterations made 
in the treaty, as well as the appended clauses, shall 
have as much force and effect as if they had been 
embodied in the treaty itself. 

The appended clause affords further facility to colo- 
nists to search after stolen property, to prove their 
loss, and to recover it, or its value, with compensa- 
tion for injury done to it, step by step, through the 
police and pakati of the native chiefs, and through 
our own agents. Yet there is a general sense of in- 
security of life and property among the colonial bor- 
derers, and actual proof of aggression on the part of 
the Kaffers, which show that the system, however 
well designed in 1836, and amended in 1840, after 
four years’ experience of its working, does not yet 
altogether work well; for it is, of course, necessary 
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not only that all should be safe within our own border, 
but necessary, or, at all events, very important, that 
all should feel that they are safe in their persons and 
property. What strikes one at first is, that sufficient 
assistance is not afforded from the colony, to the 
losers of property, to trace it home to Kafferland ; 
this being obviously the duty of government, through 
its police, as well on behalf of the individual sufferer, 
as for the purpose of checking robbery on the part of 
the Kaffers. 

A system has been lately adopted in India, for the 
adjustment of petty international differences, of a 
criminal character, in which it is the duty of the Bri- 
tish government to mediate and control, which has 
been attended with the happiest results. ‘The several 
states forming the circle of a political superintendency, 
under any residency or agency, have their paka- 
tis, or agents, accredited to the resident for the 
disposal of ordinary business; out of these foreign 
ageuts a standing court of arbitration is formed for 
the adjustment of such international questions; 
all such questions, as they arise, are referred to 
this court.* It takes evidence and _ passes its 
decree, and the decree is enforced by the resi- 
dent, when he considers it unobjectionable; or, in 
more important cases, or whére this is desired by the 
court, the resident himself, or one of his assistants, 
takes his seat in the court, and votes with the other 
members, or has the casting vote. The agent-of 
the state, whose subject is the complainant, or 


* Colonel Smrru says, in proposing the trial of offenders delivered 
up to us, by a Kaffer jury, (letter to His Excellency the Governor, 12th 
February, 1836) ‘‘ Those ignorant of Kaffer manners will say, ‘oh, the 
Kaffers would never find their people guilty ;’ such, I say, is not the 
case; I never saw more honest or more unprejudiced people when assem- 
bled for such purposes, or evidences who more plainly speak out without 
lying.” 
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defendant, always has a seat in the court as the 
representative of their interests; or where the plain- 
tiff or defendant is a British subject, the resident, 
or one of his assistants, is there. But, although there, 
such representatives of individual interests do not 
always vote, this being generally left to their own 
sense* of right. Such a decision is necessarily more 
satisfactory to both plaintiff and defendant, whether 
it be a state, or one of its subjects, than the decision 
of an individual could be. The court is an open one, 
and has the additional advantage of showing to all the 
world that justice is done according to treaty or usage, 
without favor or affection, whilst it accustoms the na- 
tives to our modes of transacting business, and, which 
is not less important, accustoms us to their modes, 
leading to a general co-operation in the administration 
of international justice and the prevention of crime. 

There are materials here for the formation of such 
a court, and for ensuring the attendance of defendants 
and witnesses, in the pakati, the resident agents, and 
the agent general, and its institution could not fail, I 
think, to produce very beneficial results here, as iit 
has done in India. 


There can, of course, be no doubt of the predatory Predatory 


habits. of the Kaffer people, as of most, if not all, clans 
pastoral and especially nomade tribes. There are, people. 


however, two things which render it somewhat diffi- 
cult to deal with them, to repress their predatory 
habits, and to secure our own safety. 


* It is but justice to a native of India—Prrr Kuan—the agent of 
the Jeypoor government, to say that, when this international court was 
only yet experimental, he declined, as a member of the court, to vote in 
a case in which a subject of his own government was either plaintiff or 
defendant, observing that his vote would turn the scale either in favor of, 
or against, a person whose cause, he considered, he was there only to 
advocate ; out of this arose the resolution to leave it to the sense of right 
in members of the court, so circumstanced, to vote or remain silent. 


Remarks and 
observations 
on the Kaffer 
tribes to the 
Eastward of 
the colony. 
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Ist. The rulers are believed to participate in the 
spoils of their subjects; and, therefore, if not to 
encourage, at least to wink at their proceedings. On 
this subject Colonel Somerset says :—‘‘ There is no 
settled revenue for the royal support, which depends 
on the king’s private patrimony, for the people never 
give up any property to him; nor can he deprive them 
of it without sufficient pretence. Besides the alleged 
or real offences of his subjects, for which fines are 
levied, he receives or seizes a portion of the property 
acquired through predatory incursions on neighbours. 
If restitution be required, and the king is not pre- 
pared to sanction or defend the aggression, the whole 
of the aggressor’s property is seized ; and what may 
remain after restitution is made, belongs to the king. 
When a subordinate chief takes possession of the 
property of one of his people, a portion is sent to the 
royal kraal.”” 

Such usages (for Colonel SoMERSET says, there are 
no laws, (as, indeed, there can hardly be statute laws) 
where there is no written language,) are certainly 
sufficient to make robbers of a whole people—the evil 
commencing with the ruler. It would appear, how- 
ever, that plundering is a real offence, and that thus 
the ruler is entitled, unless prepared to sanction or 
defend the aggression, to confiscate the whole of the 
aggressor’s property. The actual aggressor, when 
detected, is therefore always playing a losing game; 
and as the ruler can hardly, in the face of our mighty 
power, sanction or defend the aggression without 
playing a losing game too, the evil itself, (which, 
indeed, belongs to a differrent state of things from 
what at present exists,) ought not to be very difficult 
to deal with, and will very soon be checked by the 
introduction of a system, steadily followed out, which 
shall trace home all aggressions, and by never failing 
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to hold the ruler responsible in every individual 
case. : 

2ndly. Ii is believed that robbery is so universally 
practised among the Kaffers, and the practice so 
cherished by them, that an attempt to check it sys- 
tematically would be so unpopular as to shake the 
ruler on his seat—(for throne one cannot call it.) 

If this be really the case, the remedy would be for 
us to aid the ruler in his endeavour, and to punish at 
his instance, by the exercise of our power within his 
territory, in any prominent cases, those who resist his 
will, or question his right to put down the evil. In 
so doing there is not the danger, in this case at all 
events, that we are strengthening the hands of the 
ruler in a manner calculated to be injurious to the 
rights or interests of his people. The high and almost 
superstitious reverence in which the Kaffers are well 
known to hold their rulers, would soon aid us in this 
endeavour, for by holding the ruler responsible for 
aggressions, and by showing the people that his safety 
is endangered by their acts, robbery, as a system, 
might be expected gradually to cease. The intro- 
duction of our supremacy would thus very soon 
become a blessing, and eventually be so estimated by 
the chiefs and people themselves.* 

For a predatory people the Kaffers are the most 
harmless and the least addicted to violence of any to 
be met with. They appear hardly ever to steal any= 
thing but horses and cattle; or, if sheep, it is only 


* This paper was written before I had read ‘‘ Bannister's Humane 
Policy.” He says :—‘‘ A due regard paid to those who are leaders among 
the natives themselves, will cherish a more substantial responsibility in their 
own and in our eyes; and the searching examination of justice in the 
various relations between us, will pave the way for improvements of every 
kind ; calculated in a few years to raise our neighbours to a condition in 
which they may safely be left to their own guidance.’’—Page 19 et seq, 
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for immediate slaughter and subsistence, carrying 
away the portions which they have not time or oppor- 
tunity to cat. Even these things they seldom attack 
openly, or in gangs, not even by night, in stables or 
kraals, if watched, although they appear sometimes 
to resist the openly taking from them their plundered 
property by its owners. 

Even to this extent the Kaffers are not, universally, 
plunderers, for there could hardly be more peaceable 
or inoffensive foreign neighbours than the Tambookies. 
The Amakosies are the most, or only troublesome 
people, and, unfortunately, they lie behind that por- 
tion of the border which is most accessible, as well 
from the Keiskama, being there more fordable, as 
from the country being more* wooded. Lower down, 
or in front of the Amagakabies, the Congo tribe, the 
river is only fordable at a few points. Higher up, in 
front of the Tambookies, the country is too open to 
admit of predatory incursions ; and there is no doubt, 
I believe, that most of the cattle stolen from the 
Somerset District, and even from the Tarka, are car- 
ried by the Amakosies across their border. ‘The small 
space between Fort Peddie and the Hottentot settle- 
ment on the Kat River, is really the only portion of 
the border that, therefore, requires to be strictly 
guarded (for the Hottentots are too thickly studded 
in that settlement, there being 600 locations in a 
small space, to admit of stolen cattle being run 
through them,) and the Amakosies are the only tribe 
that require to be closely watched. 

If I am right in all this, it follows that the present 
treaties give us sufficient right to check the predatory 
habits of the Kaffers, and to protect our own people. 


* Whether these circumstances have not made the Amakosies greater 
plunderers than their neighbours ? 
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The machinery which I have proposed under the 
second Head and this Head, will give us ample power 
for these purposes—provided only that the Resident 
Agents have sufficient authority from their own Go- 
vernment—power of the best kind always at hand, 
particularly to search out stolen property, and to ren- 
der their authority respected by the Kaffers, they will 
have in the Frontier Legion. But the Agent General 
must exercise a much more efficient control over the 
proceedings of the Resident Agents on the spot— 
much | think is wanting in this respect in that import- 
ant office to ensure uniformity of system throughout 
—forat present the Agent General resides at Graham’s 
Town, far away from the Border, and mostly in at- 
tendance on the Lieut.-Governor. This machinery 
working well, the duty of the Lieut.-Governor over all 
would be that of very general supervision, and His 
Honor’s Quarterly Courts at Fort Beaufort would be- 
come more matters of ceremony with the Kaffer chiefs 
than Courts for the transaction of business. 

But the treaty, as it appears to me, is very defec- 
tive in not being defensive as well as of peace and 
amity, although, indeed, there is a glimmering of a 
defensive treaty in the 2d section of the 28th Article— 
I shall accordingly endeavour to show the advantage 
to the Kaffers, and to us, in a defensive treaty. 

It would give us the right of protecting those with 
whom we were so allied against foreign invasion, 
which, of course, would be an inestimable benefit con- 
ferred on them. It would enable us to call on our 
allies to assist in the protection of the colony, if me- 
naced or attacked from any quarter, and to this extent 
would have the effect of breaking up any confederacy 
which may exist for evil among the Kaffer chiefs, 
rendering the British Government the acknowledged 
head and protector in all cases where it had defensive 
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treaties with chiefs, and mediator in all cases where 
its mediation might be required. It appears that the 
Kaffers were in danger of being destroyed, or pushed 
on the colony in 1828 by the Mantatees or the Ficani, 
who themselves were pushed from the North-east by 
the Zoola Chief Cuaxa. The forward march of Co- 
lonel Somerset and Major Dunpas defeated and 
checked the career of the Mantatees. There was, 
however, some hesitation and question of our right 
to interpose, although our aid was requested. A de- 
fensive alliance would of course teach the Kaffers to 
look to our protection under such exigencies, and save 
the colony from the danger of their being forced into 
it by pressure from without. 

It would also give us the right of protecting all 
chiefs with whom we were so allied, and save the in- 
ferior chiefships from the encroachments of the more 
powerful—and from this the wars of the Kaffers ap- 
pear principally to arise. ‘Taught to look to our pro- 
tection,* in the two important matters of external in- 
vasion, and aggression on the part of one chiefship on 
another, all would the more readily and systematically 
court our interposition in those internal conflicts, or 
civil wars, to which rude feudalisms, like those of the 
Kaffers, and even more perfect feudalisms, are always 
so liable. 

That universal peace may be ensured through a well 
regulated system of supervision over the affairs of 
feudal chiefships, where both the ruler and the feudal 
chiefs appeal for assistance, or where one party ap- 
peals, our experience in India affords almost every 


* The whole of this paper was written before I had seen Mr. Attorney- 
General Bannister’s Work,—see quarto edition, London, 1830, page 
43.—There is of course no doubt that defensive treaties would, in interna- 


tional law, give us the right of protecting our allies, however the case 
may stand in national law. 
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day proof,—also, that amongst sovereignties and 
chiefships of far higher pretensions than those of the 
Kaffers, such interposition is not only not offensive, 
but that it is courted and prized by all parties as the 
‘greatest favour that can be conferred on them, parti- 
cularly after they have ascertained by past experience 
in their own case, or in the case of their neighbours, 
that the supreme protecting or arbitrating power aims 
at no selfish or interested objects, and only desires 
general peace, and the welfare of both, or of all, 
parties. History would, indeed, appear to feach us 
that feudal forms of government, however well suited 
to an imperfect condition of society and of law, can- 
not stand alone; but that such feudalisms, in all parts 
of the world, have been subject to some superior ar 
arbitrating power. 

There is of course no doubt that the invasion of the Barrow, vol. 
colony, during the last years of the Dutch rule (and — es 
the condition in which Sir James Craig and Lord 
Macartney found it) was by expatriated chiefs, and 
that they sought our mediation; or that, in Professor 
LICHTENSTEIN’s opinion, the wars of the Kaffers Licrrsy- 
were occasioned by the rebellion of the chiefs against eels ae 
their common king, or by the desire of the king to 
bring a separate tribe under subjection, and make 
it tributary to him; and that the revolt of the chiefs 
‘led to the invasion of the colony during Gaixa’s Do., page 290, 
minority. For the account of the endeavour, in 29°—#4: 
communication with both parties, to bring about a 
reconciliation—see General JANsEN’s Journal.—Su- Do., page 302, 
premacy, however, for the good of all, and the safety 383. 
of the colony, has never been thoroughly or systemati- 
cally introduced. 

And for all these reasons there is no doubt, I think, 
that defensive treaties should be negotiated with the 
several rulers, 
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The scheme for military colonies which I have 
sketched under the second Head, with that for con- 
ducting our political relations with the Kaffer tribes 
under this Head, would, I have no doubt, very soon 
insure safety within our own borders, and eventually 
peace in Kafferland. 

All interference with the usages of the chiefs and 
people must, however, [ think, be touched with a very 
delicate hand, or not touched at all, by the officers of 
government, however revolting some of those usages 
may be to our better feelings, and repugnant to our 


sense of right. 
Even the infliction of torture and other punish- 


ments, under the pretence that those to be tortured and 
punished, had recourse to witchcraft, may be neces- 
sary to the very existence of the ruler of a rude feudal- 
ism, or to the exercise of his authority over it, for it 
may be necessary “ to make a bonny rebel’? of a too 
powerful chief, or to pull down a too aspiring subject ; 
and in the proceedings of the Kaffer courts, treason and 
charges of witchcraft seem to be treated alike, and in 
a different manner from other crimes. (See Colonel 
SoMERSET’S papers.) 

These are, therefore, thiags which must, I fear, be 
left in the hands of the ruler, or to find a corrective 
amongst the subordinate chiefs and the people, until 
the slow operations of the missionary and the school- 
master, who are now extensively abroad among 
them, and the spread of our blessed religion, shall 
gradually modify, and eventually correct, all that is 


most atrocious. 
To such things, I would venture to say, ought the 


missionaries exclusively to address themselves, for 
their interference in state affairs is dangerous. They 
are hardly under the control of Government, and not 
its servants; they may misapprehend its views, or 
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from their own views of what is right, have an object 
in counteracting the views of government. They be- 
long to different societies; and, in matters of this 
kind, are often more disposed to counteract one ano- 
ther than to act in concert, or to establish one uniform 
system, through which Kaffers of all denominations 
along the whole border may understand what they 
have to hope and what to fear. The missionaries 
should not, therefore, ever, I think, be employed as 
the medium of communication in political aftairs 
between the government or its representatives and the 
Kaffers. The good they do in Kafferland in their 
own holy calling, is undoubtedly beyond estimation ; 
and there, too, they have employment enough, the 
most interesting and useful this world can afford. 
Too much was, perhaps, done for the missionaries in 
stipulating through treaty, for even their personal 
safety; for there are two very obvious reasons why 
ministers of religion should, in a foreign country, be 
left entirely to their own resources, and why, under 
such circumstances, there should be no connexion 
between church and state. Of this, some of these 
good men are themselves conscious. 

It may be difficult for an enlightened and benefi- 
cent government to shut its eyes upon such atrocities 
as | have noticed amongst the Kaffers, or to abstain 
from too rudely or suddenly altempting to correct and 
mitigate them. But since the days of miracles are 
gone, the endeavour to abstain will be strengthened 
and confirmed by constantly bearing in mind that 
they are not our own subjects, and changes are not to 
be suddenly effected amongst any people. 

The discovery yet, apparently, remains to be made 
how a high degree of civilization can come in contact 
with one infinitely lower, without almost destroying 
those who have the misfortune to belong to it, 
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Spain did not certainly make the discovery, neither 
did Portugal, Holland, nor has France yet made it ;— 
and America is far from having made it, since she still, 
through her President, advocates yearly, her right to 
hold man in slavery, and to push back or destroy the 
aborigines for the benefit of her citizens. 

England disclaims such rights, and has set to the 
nations of the world the great example of sacrificing 
enormously in behalf of 800,000 of the former race 
of men, and of abstinence and self-denial in behalf of 
the latter. It almost seems as if the supremacy of our 
great and glorious country over the savage and semi- 
barbarous nations of the world were, in itself, a mira- 
cle. It now only remains for England to show that 
she not only spares them, and leaves what is wrong 
in their institutions to the slow but,sure correction of 
time through the spread of religion and knowledge ; 
but that, in this, she has found out the secret not 
only of saving but of raising those savage and semi- 
barbarous people in the scale of humanity. 


J. SUTHERLAND, 
Lt.-Col. 2d Regt. Bombay Cavalry. 


Notr.—Dispatched from Graaff-Reinet, September If, 
1844. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE TREATY BETWIXT’ THE GOVERNOR OF 
THE COLONY AND THE CHIEFS OF LOWER KAFFERLAND, 


VIZ., OF THE SLAMBIE, CONGO, AND FINGO TRIBES. 


Art. 1.—To repeai all existing treaties with these 
tribes, excepting so much of them as define the boun- 
daries of the territory of cach tribe, the conditions 
upon which they occupy their respective portions of 
the ceded territory, and reserve the right of the 
British government to erect forts or station troops in 
any part thereof, as the governor of the colony for 
the time being may think proper. 

Art. 2.—Peace and amity to be confirmed and con- 
tinued between the contracting parties. 

Art. 3.—The agent of the British government to 
continue, with these tribes, to carry out the provisions 
of this treaty, and to conduct all negotiations between 
the contracting parties. 

Art. 4.—British traders to be protected while in the 
territory of either chief in their persons, families, and 
property ; but those chiefs, whose territory is bound- 
ed by the sea, engage not to permit the master or 
owner of any vessel to land cargoes of merchandize, 
or to traffic with his people in any part of his coun- 
try, unless such vessel is furnished with a licence 
from the governor of the colony for this purpose. 

Art. 5.—Each chief engages and binds himself to 
apprehend, if possible, and deliver up for trial in the 
colony to thé agent, whenever so required, any person, 
whether his subject or otherwise, who, having com- 
mitted, or being reasonably suspected of having com- 
mitted, within the colony, the crime of murder, as- 
sault, theft of cattle or horses, or any other crime 
cognizable by the courts of this colony, shall have 
escaped into Kafferland. 

Art.6.—The governor of the colony engages and 
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binds himself to cause to be apprehended, if possible, 
for the purpose of being brought to trial in the colony 
whenever so required by the proper chief, any per- 
son, whether a. British subject or otherwise, who 
having committed, or being reasonably suspected of 
having committed within the territory of either of the 
contracting chiefs, any of the crimes enumerated in 
the preceding Article, shall have escaped into the 
colony. 

Art. 7.—The contracting parties engage to cause all 
persons, within their respective jurisdictions, who may 
be required as witnesses to appear before the proper 
courts of law in the colony, upon any trial which may 
take place in regard to the crimes enumerated in the 
two preceding Articles, the governor of the colony 
undertaking to pay the reasonable expences of all 
such witnesses. 

Art. 8.—Whenever any British subject, or person 
residing within the colony, shall have lost and can 
identify any cattle, horses, or other moveable property 
in the possession of any subject or other person residing 
within the territory of either of the contracting chiefs, 
such property shall be immediately restored, upon the 
requisition of the agent to the person claiming it, and 
unless the person in whose possession it was found 
can prove that he acquired such property honestly, 
not knowing it to have been stolen, the chief of the 
tribe to which such person belongs engages to com- 
pensate the owner for any damage he may have sus- 
tained; the contracting chiefs will, however, be re- 
lieved from the payment of such compensation upon 
surrendering the person in whose possession the 
property was found, for trial in the colony, as a re- 
ceiver of stolen property. But if such person shall be 
reasonably suspected of being the thief, and not the 
receiver of the stolen property, he will of course, as 
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already provided for, be delivered up for trial in the 
colony. 

Art. 9.—Whenever any British subject, or other 
person residing within the colony, can prove that cat- 
tle, horses, or other moveable property have been 
stolen from him, and he can satisfactorily trace such 
property into the territory of either of the contracting 
chiefs, such contracting chief hereby engages, although 
such property cannot be recovered, to compensate 
him for such loss, provided the claimant can prove 
that he used due diligence in the care of such pro- 
perty, and provided also that such chief can not prove, 
either by witnesses or by the spoor, that such property 
has passed from his territory into that of an adjoining 
tribe. The contracting chief will, however, be re- 
lieved from the payment of such compensation upon 
his surrendering the person or persons who stole such 
property. 

Art. 10.—The governor of the colony engages to 
cause a competent tribunal (of which tribunal the agent 
will not be a member) to be held from time to time, 
either within the colony or the territory of the 
contracting chiefs, to hear and determine as well 
upon the matters of fact as upon the amounts of 
compensation which will require adjudication under 
the two preceding articles. before which tribunals 
either the colonists or the subjects of the contracting 
chiefs may appeal against the decisions of the agent 
under this treaty. 

Art. 11.—The contracting chiefs having admitted 
into their territories Christian missionaries for the 
instruction of their subjects, hereby engage to protect 
the persons, families, and property of all Christian 
teachers who may reside amongst them. 

Art. 12.—The contracting chiefs engage to permit 
any of their subjects who profess the Christian reli- 
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gion, or who desire to settle at or near the missionary 
villages or institutions within their territories, respec- 
tively, to take their property with them to such institu- 
tions without being molested or injured in any way; 
and they further engage that such persons shall not be 
disturbed or injured in their persons, families, or 
property, for refusing to comply with the Kaffer cus- 
toms of witchcraft, rain-making, polygamy, circum- 
cision, forcible abduction, and violation of females. 

Art. 13.—The contracting chiefs binds themselves to 
encourage their subjects to cause the regular attend- 
ance of their children at the schools of the Christian 
teachers within their territories. 

Art. 14.—The contracting chiefs engage to abstain 
from making war as much as possible on the tribes to 
whom they are adjacent, and that before doing so 
they will request the mediation of the colonial go- 
vernment, with a view of settling amicably the differ- 
ences between them. 

Art. 15.—The governor of the colony engages to 
defend the contracting chiefs, in their respective ter- 
ritories, against any enemy who shall attack or make 
war upon either of them, provided such attack or war 
has not been occasioned by any aggression or any 
other act of injustice on the part of the contracting 
chief, or by his having neglected or declined the 
mediation of the colonial government. 

Art. 16.—The contracting chiefs, on their part, 
engage not to permit any tribe, or the property of any 
tribe who may be at war with the colony, or who may 
be known to them, or either of them, to have hos- 
tile intentions towards the colony, to pass through or 
remain within their territory; and in the event of the 
government having received intimation of the hostile 
intentions of any such tribe before the same has come 
-to the knowledge of the contracting chiefs, they en- 
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gage not to permit such tribe, or the property of such 
tribe, to pass through or remain within their territory, 
upon being so required by the government of the 
colony. 

Art. 17.—The governor of the colony engages to 
establish within the united territories of the contract- 
ing chiefs such military post or posts as he may deem 
necessary for their protection. 

Art. 18.—The governor of the colony, as a mark of 
friendship; and to enable the contracting chiefs to 
employ proper persons to apprehend criminals, and (o 
prevent property stolen within the colony from being 
brought into their territories, engages to make an 
annual present in money or useful articles to the 
amount of £100 to the chiefs of the Slambie tribe, 
£50 to the chiefs of the Congo tribe, and £50 to the 
chiefs of the Fingo tribes resident at Fort Peddie set- 
tlement; the latter to be applied to the establishment 
of schools, and the improvement of the Fingoes in 
civilization, so long as they observe the terms of this 
treaty, and remain the faithful allies of Her Majesty | 
the Queen of Great Britain.—Graham’s Town Journal, 
Sept. 26, 1844. 


NOTE ON THE PROPOSED KAFFER TREATY, AS PUBLISHED 


IN THE ‘“‘ GRAHAM'S TOWN JOURNAL” OF SEPTEMBER 
26, 1844, 


Art. 5. In India we should never think of requiring 
any state, having a shadow of independent rights, to 
deliver up its subjects, who may have committed 
crimes in our territories, for trial in our courts. 

Ist. Because this would not be in conformity with 
international law, and however unequal in power the 
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contracting parties may be, it is always the object in 
negotiation to be governed by that law. 

Qndly. Because this is requiring an independent 
chief to do that which is calculated to hurt his feelings, 
personal and national; to lower him in his own esti- 
mation, and in the estimation of his people; and it 1s 
necessarily the object to raise him in both respects. 

3rdly. Because we cannot in this matter act in 
terms of reciprocity, or deliver up our subjects, who 
may have committed crimes in his territory—nor is 
this necessary, for they are sure, on sufficient proof 
being afforded by the complaining party, to be suffi- 
ciently punished by our laws. In the same manner 
there cannot, under a well regulated system of inter- 
national communication, be much difficulty in afford- 
ing proof in the Kaffer courts against those who 
commit offences in our territory, or, proof afforded, 
much difficulty on the part of our agents in getting 
such persons sufficiently punished in their own 
country, according to their own laws. This course 
being more in conformity with what the Kaffers must 
consider due to them, will, in all probability, work 
better, and give less trouble, than that of subjecting 
foreign subjects to trial in our courts, and conse- 
quently to punishments in our jails, or in any other 
manner, revolting, in all probability, to Kaffer feeling. 
"The probability indeed is, that it will, as in India, in 
a very short time, become necessary to intercede with 
the Kaffer chiefs, in order to save those charged with 
crimes against us from punishments too dispropor- 
tioned in severity to the offence. 

Art. 6. It appears to me that stipulations about the 
delivering up of foreign criminals, had much better be 
excluded from treaties, and that each case, as it 
occurs, should be settled on its merits; for such 
settlements, when conducted in a proper spirit, are 
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more calculated to draw closer ties of friendship and 
amity (especially so, to bind the weaker party) than 
any engagements can be. Persons charged with 
crime, and caught within the territory of the state 
against whose laws they have offended, may of course 
be tried by those laws, to which they have fairly 
rendered themselves amenable—be they subjects of 
the British, or of any other government. 

7. Securing the attendance of witnesses, and petty 
matters of that kind, had better, I think, be left for 
adjustment between the agents of the contracting 
parties, acting in friendly co-operation, than be 
stipulated for through treaty. If the matter under 
adjustment belongs to the international court, then 
of course there can be no difficulty in securing the 
attendance of witnesses, for it will be the interest of 
the state, whether it be the plaintiff or the defendant 
party, that witnesses should attend. 

“Art. 8. Here again it appears to me unnecessary 
that the native chief should be required to bind him- 
self to surrender a thief, and far better that the 
responsibility of dealing with the thief should be left 
to the chief himself, for he will very soon find it 
necessary, if held responsible for losses sustained by 
the colonists at the hands of his subjects, to inflict 
such punishment as will stop the system of plunder to 
which the Kaffers are, at present, so prone. 

Art. 9. It may be deemed necessary, in treating 
with the Kaffer chiefs, to enlighten them on such 
subjects. But oral explanation would probably be 
better, and more suitable, than stipulations through 
treaty, on trivial matters. 

Art. 10. The international courts in India are not 
necessarily courts of appeal, although they may be 
required to act in that capacity. They are, generally, 
employed as what are called, I think, courts of first 
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instance, and take up and settle all international 
questions, with the British government, or between 
separate states, as they arise, that is:—any person 
entitled to the protection of the British government, 
either as its own subject, or as the subject of a state 
in defensive alliance with it, complains to the resident 
or agent of injury sustained in person or property, at 
the hands of a subject of another state.* It then be- 
comes the duty of the resident or agent to refer the 
matter for adjustment to the international court, which 
passes its decree; the award of the court, if unob- 
jectionable, is then enforced against the state, whose 
subject is the offending party. If there be any ap- 
pearance, or apprehension of delay, in recovering the 
amount of indemnity awarded by the court, the sum is 
frequently disbursed at once from the British Treasury, 
in order to save the sufferer from further suffering, 
through delay. Eventually, of course, there can be 
no difficulty in recovering the amount from the native 
state. In India we should never think of excluding 
eur own agent from being a member of the “com- 
petent tribunal,” for that might injure his position in 
the eyes of the public. But if the court were a court 
of appeal in a matter against his decree, then, of 
course, he would not be a member of such court. 

Art. 11. I said in my observations on the original 
Kaffer treaties, that 1 thought there were two very 
obvious reasons why ministers of the gospel, residing 
in foreign territories, should not, through treaty, be 
protected by the supreme power 5 but this is a matter 
in which we have no experience in India. 

Art. 12. Many, or most, of the states of India 


* The court has, of course, no jurisdiction in purely national affairs ; 
and the person who should complain of injury sustained at the hands of 
his own chief, or fellow subject, would not be listened to. 
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have sanctuaries or asylums in their territories; but 
they would not, certainly, permit any other state or 
power to form asylums there. The Kaffers, too, have 
places of asylum. But I should apprehend that by 
stipulating, through treaty, that foreign missionary 
stations shall be sanctuaries, for their own, or foreign 
subjects, residing within Kaffer territories, injury 
may be done to the cause of religion itself. 

Art. 13.—In India we have educational institutions 
within some of the foreign states, and people of 
course send their children there or not, just in pro- 
portion to the estimation in which those institutions 
are held, or instruction is sought after. But to re- 
quire the chiefs to stipulate through treaty, that their 
people should send their children to our schools, 
would, undoubtedly, be considered persecution, and 
would defeat the object sought. 

Art. 18.—In India this would be dangereus, for the 
native states would immediately say that the British 
government paid them tribute, and the party paying 
tribute is always, of course, considered the inferior 
paity. 

J. SUTHERLAND, 


Lt.-Col. 2d Regt. Bombay Light 
| Cavalry. 
Graaff-Reinet, 
October 11, 1844. 


Norr.—Put under cover and sent without letter or note to 
the Colonial Secretary, October 11, 
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From Lieut.-Colonel SUTHERLAND, 
To the Honorable Joun Montagu, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Camp. 
Sir, 

Attuovucn the Sccond and Third Heads of the 
Memoir which I have been intruding on you regarding 
the Kaffers, were despatched from Cradock and this 
place on the 3}st August and the Tith ultimo, respec- 
tively, the First Head is stil unfinisbed. I have been 
making commentaries on that Head, which is chiefly, 
or altogether historical; these commentaries, on the 
portion of the First Head already fiuished, amount to 
135 vumbers. Mr. Van Rynevetp has been good 
enough to get these commentaries privately copied for 
me, separate from the Memoir itself; and I have 
the honor to enclose them, in the hope that they may 
be of some use in the consideration and decision of 
the questions now pending. 1 am led to entertain 
this hope from having some experience in the discus- 
sion of such questions in India, and from having 
necessarily gained some insight into this particular 
question by the attention which I have given to such 
Records as are within my reach, relating to it. 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
J. SUTHERLAND, 
Lt.-Col. 2nd Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry. 
Graaff-Reinet, Oct. 7, 1844. 
The Honorable J. Montacu, 
Colonial Secretary, 


Cape of Good Hope, 
Camp. 


FIRST HEAD. 


PART I. 


RECORDS—DUTCH AND ENGLISH—REGARDING THE KAFFERS, 


FROM A. D. 1650 TO THE PRESENT PERIOD. 


Van Riesser’s Journal describes a small poor 1660, 

people, who assisted travellers, giving them dried December 14. 
fish and honey—‘‘ they have curled Kaffer hair.” 
The Namaquas, Hottentots, Vishmen, the Sonquas, 
Cochoquas, and Hiasaquas are all frequently men- 
tioned about this time in “ The Record,’ but the 
term Kaffer, only once that I see when speaking 
evidently of the Bosjemans—whether it came into use 
through the Arabs onthe East Coast, as supposed by 
Licurensrein, or from the people on the Barbary 
aud Western Coasts, may fairly be questioned. It is 
of course a common term amongst all Mahomedans 
for unbelievers. 

The Burger senate submit in their own name, and 1676, 
in that of their fellow burgers and inhabitants, that ™ tarch 4 
several burgers and inhabitants who had gone into 
the Interior were massacred by the Gonnema Hotten- 
tots; that to prevent this the governor do send out 


land expeditions to seck for those Hottentots, ta 
> B * 


1676, 
March 4. ; 
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massacre them in revenge, and carry off as many of 
their cattle as possible. The burgers offer to serve, 
provided they receive a certain share of the booty.” 

So commenced the commando system of the Dutch, 
which captured the cattle of the Hottentots, took their 
lands, and almost extirpated that people. ‘Towards 
the Bosjemans the commando system had almost an 
equally injurious, although in appearance a less 
justifiable effect, since it took possession of the 
land on which their wild cattle, Elands, Quagga, 
Hartebeest, Wildebeest or Gnu, &c. pastured—so it 
drove themselves out of the country, and oxen, horses, 
and sheep were substituted. The poor Bosjemans, in 
their feeble endeavours with bows and arrows against 
fire-arms, to resist or stay this process, were them- 
selves sacrificed. 'The Dutch seem to have found 
three distinct stages in civilization amongst the 
Hottentots—the simple pastoral, the nomadic pastoral 
—and, which is lower still, the Bosjemans, who were 
living on the wild game and natural products of their 
plains. From an agricultural people when they left 
Holland the Dutch have themselves been in some 
danger of falling to the last and lowest step. 

Amongst the Kaffers they found a fine sturdy race 
of men, partly agricultural, partly pastoral, living under 
a rude feudal form of government; and having amongst 
them the remains of, apparently, some institutions 
foreign to Africa. On the Kaffers their commando 
system has accordingly had less injurious eflects, 
although of the injury done to the Kaffers too, who 
can doubt! 

Mr. Moonie’s compilation terminates, in the copy 
which I have got, with the entry of May 24, 1690, 
page 446, and recommences 1769,—so that 79 most 
important years are wanting. He says in, a, note, 
page 446, that “certain years’ Records were missing, 
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when the colony capitulated in 1795, and that they 1774, 
Seve advertised: for’ in Vain in’ 1839. Iéis not’ there. 4?" - 
fore intended to proceed any further with the publi- 

cation until further endeavours are made to find 
them.” 


: 1774, 
Caution to the Commandant. April 19. 


Failing to bring the Bosjemans to peaceable terms, 
it is left to the field-commandant and other comman- 
ders, entirely to subdue and destroy them—to attack 
and slay them, in such cautious manner, however, as 
to expose the Dutch as little as possible to danger— 
spilling no blood without absolute necessity—sparing 
as much as possible the women and defenceless males, 

It is evident that many women and children will be 
taken, who will become troublesome—the women 
may be released, but the adult and young males will 
be kept in safe custody until the expedition is closed 
and quiet restored—then they will be let go, or divided 
in proportion to their wants, among the border inha- 
bitants, to serve for a fixed and equitable term of 
years, receiving proper maintenance, for which pur- 
pose some of them may be brought to Stellenbosch ; 
care must be taken that they are not maltreated in 
an unlawful manner, (as has happened before,) and 
that the cattle plundered by the Bosjemans and 
retaken, are restored to their owners in proportion to 
their wants. 

It is quite evident that they (the Bosjemans women Commentary 
and children) would have been at once declared X* * 
slaves, and, indeed, placed thus under task-masters 
who were themselves living far beyond the control 
of the laws; it is a distinction without a differ- 
ence. The following admirable Dutch law alone 
prevented, in all probability, the local government 


1774, 
April 19, 


1677, 
May 11, 


1774, 
May 17. 
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from declaring them to be slaves :—* The aborigines 
shall be undisturbed in their liberty, and never en- 
slaved; they shall be governed, politically and civilly, 
as ourselves, and enjoy the same measure of justice. 
Good rules shall be made for teaching them, and 
especially their children, the truths of religion and 
the usages of civilized life; and care shall be taken 
to withdraw them from heathen customs, and from 
indolence, the mother of want, to the cultivation of 
the soil, and to such social habits as their condition 
and capacity may bear.”’—Dutch Law, A.D. 1636.— 
But Hell is paved with good intentions. 

The Chamber acknowledge the receipt of a letter, 
dated the 20th of last December, by which “ they 
were much gratified to find that a good harvest was 
anticipated, and in particular that the Cape govern- 
ment had purchased 254 slaves at Madagascar; 
“reduction of expenditure hoped for through the 
introduction of slaves—190 men having been received 
from the Eastern Islands.” 

About this time the government sold slaves to the 
farmers to assist them in their agricultural labours ; 
for there were great complaints of the laziness of the 
Dutch; corn being much wanted; agriculture much 
neglected; cattle and sheep farming being preferred. 


Three Extracts from the Resolutions of the Gover- 
nor in Council, under this date, show that the pro- 
ceedings of the landdrost and heemraden of Stcllen- 
bosch are approved and confirmed. 

The arms and other things indented for on account 
of the expedition, are granted, of which a hope is 
expressed by government that there will be a favorable 
issue. 

Alas! for the poor Bosjeman inhabitants!!! Left, 
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through the weakness and imbecility of the Dutch 1774, 
government, to the tender mercies of such an expe- Ming, Ue 
dition—all the members of which, field-commandants, 
commanders of divisions, and private soldiers, have 
an obvious and common interest in their annihilation 
as a people—(setting at nought, from the first, their 
rights to the soil) seeking revenge for the past; secu- 
rity, and extension of territory, for the future. 

Although in this instance the commando was against 
the Bosjemans, I have given an account of its organi- 
zation and operations here, because the same system 
had been formerly, and was afterwards pursued 
towards the Kaffers, though with less injurious effects 
to them, because they have a form of government, 
are a more united, and a more sturdy people than the 
wild Bosjemans, who were a step in the scale of 
civilization below even the nomadic pastoral; living 
upon the wild game and natural products of their 
country. 


Journal, Colonial Office. 1775, 
ap hf January. 


It appears from all the reports that in the three 
commandos 503 Bosjemans had been killed, and 241 
taken prisoners. One Datchman was killed, and one 
shot through the hat. ‘The captured Hottentots* have 
been placed with various poor persons for a certain 
term of years to serve them for their necdful mains 
tenance. 

The summing up by government, under dates 30th 
November, 1774, and 15th January, 1775, refers to 
other operations of the great connmando than the three 


* The term Hottentot or Bosjsman appears to be used indiscriminately 
both by the officers and the government, ia speaking of the persons 
against whom these operations were conducted. 5 


1777, 
December 4. 
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given as examples of such operations, which are of 
August, 1774, August and September, 1775, Febru- 
ary, March, and May, 1776, January, April, and 
June, 1777. There were many separate . operations 
by each of the divisions ; and as the government sum- 
ming up is merely as to numbers killed and taken, 
this discrepancy appears immaterial ; and I do not find 
in “The Record” any summing up of the operations 
of the commando by government of a subsequent 
date to the 13th January, 1775. 

A person sent to the Kaffers to recover run-away 
slaves, of whom there were eighteen among the 
Kaffers, only got one, who had been a year among 
them; a Kaffer returned with this person as his 
servant. JoOuBERT, the person who went into Kaffer- 
land to recover maroons, is sent by the landdrost of 
Swellendam to the governor, as the information which 
he can give may be of use to his excellency. 

There is a great deal on record about the barter 
carried on between colonists and Kaffers, and the in- 
effectual measures taken to prevent the traffic. But 
it is unnecessary to give particulars. The only thing 
I see of interest on the subject is in the 9th clause of 
the instructions, issued on the 5th of December, 1780, 
to the commandant of the eastern country, viz., ‘ As 
there is reason to suppose that in the face of the 
severe enactments against cattle barter the practice is 
carried on, and that much injury and violence is done 
to the Kaffers; the inhabitants being as little deterred 
by the fear of punishment as the Kaffers by the in- 
jury done to them, from which arises enmity between 
the colonists and the Kaffers, the injurious conse- 
quences of which are felt by those entirely innocent. 
You will, therefore, take care that none of the inha- 
bitants go beyond the Great Fish River, still less 
enter into any border trade with the Kaffers.” 
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Resolution of Council. 


It was agreed with the Kaffers in 1778, during the 
journey of the governor to the frontiers, that the Fish 
River should be the boundary. But the Kaffers, in 
breach of their engagement, have placed themselves on 
the farms of the inhabitants on the right of the river, 
through which differences have arisen. Resolved 
therefore to fix the river more particularly as a 
boundary, and to order the field-commandant, if the 
Kaffers did not voluntarily fulfil their promises, and 
return to the other side of the Fish River, forcibly 
to compel them to do so. 


Instructions to the Commandant of the Fastern Country 
by the Landdrost of Stellenbosch approved of by 
Government. 


Art. 1. Describes the object of government in the 
appointment of the field-commandant. 

Art. 2. Your first care should be to remove all 
cause of offence to the plundering Bosjemans and the 
bordering Kaffers ; and to prevent the recurrence of 
such, to try every available means to establish a per- 
manent peace with the Kaffers. To induce the wan- 
dering Bosjemans, if not to adopt peaceable habits, 
to return to the mode of life which experience has 
shown to be less troublesome and injurious to the 
inhabitants. 

Alas! even the pasturage grounds on which the 
poor Bosjeman’s wild game fed were gone. 

Art. 3. ‘The Bosjemans are a savage people, entirely 
different from the Kaffers. The latter are compara- 
tively capable of being treated with, civilized, sub- 
missive to chiefs, ruled by customs which supply the 
place of law. The policy towards the tribes bounding 


1780, 
November 14. 


December 5. 


1780, 
December 5. 
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on the north, and those on the east, must, in accord- 
ance with theice circumstances, be entirely distinct. 

What share PhetreNBere had in making this dis- 
tinction it is of course impossible to discover. It is 
worthy of Jansspn, who ruled over the colony many 
years after. It is the first symptom I see in “The 
Record” of the wish to accommodate the measures of 
government to the condition in which it found the 
aborigines. If it originated with the landdrost of 
Stelicnbosch, it appears to me to do him great honor. 

Art. 4.—With the Kaffers, a very timid and peace- 
able people, come to specific and permanent treaty of 
peace, you on the part of the governor, their cuptains 
or chief men for their whole people—or the captains 
for those subject to them—binding yourselves that, as 
agreed with the governor two years ago, the Fish 
River shall be the boundary; so that they may never 
advance any clainis to the lands or pastures on this 
side, or the inhabitants use the lands or pastures on 
the further side. | 

It isa pity that the specific terms of PLeTTENBERG’S 
engagement with the Kaffers are not to be found on 
record. it would be a curious document,—shewing 
with whom it was negotiated, whether they had the 
right to enter into such engagement—for it may well 
be questioned whether the individual members of a 
feudal confederacy have the right to enter on engage- 
ments which shall be binding on the whole body, as 
we found to our cost in the engagement entered into 
with Garka in 1819 for the cession of the ceded 
or neutral territory. It is a still more doubtful ques- 
tion whether the chief of such confederation can have 
the right to dispose of laud by sale or grant, although 
in other respects he may have the right to enter into 
engagements—and whether civilized governments in 
making such purchases are not really the receivers of 
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stolen goods. The Red Indian chiefs, I believe, fre- 1780, 
quently sold lands cither to states or colonists, So Pecember > 
did the chiefs of the Cape, of Natal, and Algoa Bay — 

to the Dutch; and so, latterly, have the chiefs of New 

Zealand. Such possessions can hardly be private or 

saleable property, and a thousand private rights in 

the soil may thus be disposed of contrary to the 

wishes and interests of the people. 

Art. 5. A general restitution to take place of all 
‘eattle taken by either party, hostile or otherwise—all 
on the part of the inhabitants to be done in good 
faith and unprightly—all who served in the strong 
commando against the Kaffers to restore the share 
taken—if deficicnt, compensation to be made to the 
satisfaction of the Kaffers. 

Here again, I fear, is another instance of “ Hell is Commentary 
paved with good intentions,” for however well those cana 
at a distance may have designed, there can be no doubt 
that the distant executive authorities of the Dutch 
government were far too much mixed up with the 
people in interest and sympathy, to admit of the 
hope of their carrying out designs favorable to the 
aborigines, at the expense of their brethren. 

Art. 6. When violence or injury is committed by 
any of the Kaffers, the injured party giving due notice, 
may proceed to the chief to gain redress, so that the 
offender may be punished in their own way. 

Art. 7. When a Kaffer is the injured party we are 
to make due inquiry, report to the landdrost, the 
Injured party, with passports, accompanied by wit- 
nesses, coming, if he chooses, to the landdrost, that 
their complaints may be heard. 

Whether the similarity and reciprocity, so observ- Commentary 
able between some of these Articles and those of the ~~ 
treaty of 1836, arise from the circumstance of the 
negotiators dealing with the same people and the 


1780, 
December 5. 


Commentary 
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same questions; or whether the authorities of 1836, 
had the landdrost’s Instructions of 1780 to the field- 
commandant, before their eyes, I cannot tell; but 
they are too obvious, I think, not to strike any one. 

Art. 8. You will take no part in their disputes or 
feuds, but leave the hostile chiefs to fight out and 
settle their disputes, all help being civilly refused to 
either side. 

This clause shows that the engagement of PLET- 
TENBERG with the chiefs, was not internationally of a 
defensive character. It will be seen (Oct. 10, 1780,) 
that a distant Kaffer chief, in a national affair, had 
already requested aid in subduing his rebellious 
captains. 

Art. 9. Relates to the prohibition against cattle- 
barters, as causing enmity between the Kaffers and 
inhabitants. : 

Art. 10. Should the Kaffers not abide by the en- 
gagement with the government regarding boundary, 
a respectable commando to be assembled to force 
them beyond the Great Fish River, to remain there ; 
then no reciprocal restoration of captured cattle can 
take place. | 

Art. 11. The commando thus employed, not to take 
any more cattle, unless any be seen belonging to the 
inhabitants. | 

Symptoms in all this of far more merciful views 
towards the Kaffers than are exhibited in any former 
part of the proceedings of the Dutch towards the 
aborigines—whether arising out of their repentance 
of former sins of commission, or from political 
expediency, on finding themselves in collision witha 
sturdy race of men, may fairly be questioned. But, 
here again, “ Hell is paved with good intentions,”’— 
for the executive had not the power, at any time, of 
controlling its subjects. 
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Art. 12. In this case all negotiations to cease; and 1780, 
Kaffers, either in parties, or singly, must not be per- December 5- 
mitted to cross the River, neither the inhabitants. 

Art. 13. No permanent peace can be expected with 
the roaming and predatory Bosjemans, who are to be 
attacked and overpowered in their caves and hiding 
places; if they will not surrender they may be put to 
death, and be entirely destroyed; sparing their 
women, children, and infirm men. 

Art. 14. Those taken prisoners, whether fighting 
men or not, and children, to be divided among the 
members of the commando, to serve for subsistence 
for aterm of years, according to age. If the mem- 
bers do not want them, then divide them among the 
poorest inhabitants, or send them to the landdrost. 

It is curious and interesting to observe, that nothing Commentary 
is anywhere said of taking and dividing in this man- N® 1% 
ner the women and children of Kaffers; probably, 
because they never exposed their women and children 
to the risk of being taken. 

But it will be seen (1689, October 19) that the 
captain of the galiot Noord, which was evidently 
employed on the eastern coast by government ona 
slaving expedition, reports that it would be impossible 
to buy any slaves among the Magosseces, (Mr. Moo- 
piz’s Amakosa,) since they would not part with their 
children, or connexions, for any consideration in the 
world; loving one another with a remarkable strength 
of affection. 

If the Dutch had made apprentices, or in other 
words, slaves of Kaffer women and children, the 
probability is, that this fine race of men would never 
have rested until they had secured an equal number 
of Dutch women and children; although, as L think 
will appear in the sequel, (or in Barrow,) the Kaf- 
fers did spare women and children who fell into their 
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hands, after the Dutch had killed their women and 


children. 

Art. 13. The remaining 27 Articles of Instruction 
do not relate to the policy pursued in the first 14 
Articles, but prescribe the nature of the duties neces- 
sary to give effect to that policy. 

The landdrost of Swellendam reports depredations 
by the Kaffers on the frontier farmers, and further 
threatening appearances; and recommends the ap- 
pointment at Swartkop’s River, of a person of some 
character and rank, to make peace with them, or to 
resist them. 

Ficld-commandant D. W. Kannr, 1s accordingly 
appointed by government, and the landdrost is desired 
to submit, for the approyal of council, a draft of pro- 
per instructions for him, in the execution of bis duty. 
It is left for him to adopt such measures, against the 
threatencd attack of the Kaffers, as he shall deem suit- 
able to the circumstances of the times. 

Commandant JaRsvELD’s report of the expulsion 
of the Kaffers. 

The Kaffers subsequently to the treaty moved 
amongst the inhabitants with all their property; and 
it was necessary to offer resistance to their impending 
violence. 

A strong commando was assembled, and the work 
of expulsion commenced on the 23rd of May. The 
Captain CoBa was warned to depart with his peoples 
and to tell the other captains to return to their coun- 
try. He went away reluctantly. 

The commando advanced beyond Bruyntjes Hoogte. 
The molestation the Kaffers had committed by nighton 
the farms, the occupation of the farms, and the 
carrying away the servants, rendered it necessary to 
stop them by gentle means or by force. | 

Were the particulars of PLETTENBERG’S engage- 
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ment with the Kaffers, and the history of the con- 
fracting parties among them known, it is not impro- 
bable that it would be discovered that the Captain 
CoBa was no party to that engagement, and that he 
did not consider the engagement on the part of others 
binding on him. 

JALOMBA, Susa, and Bozana, were on the first 
of June warned in presence of the commando to move, 
and to make restitution of stolen cattle. They made 
no auswer, but pressed among the commando, weapons 
in hand. They were again ordered to depart, and the 
commando returned to camp. On the 2d, the same 
was repeated, and they refused to go. The interpreter 
warned the commandant that there was danger, for 
that he had heard the Kaffers encourage each other to 
push boldly among the Dutch, who could not fire lest 
they should shoot each other. The commandant ob- 
served that 10 or 12 armed men always surrounded 
him, as if to listen to what he was saying. They were 
again warned to move in two days orto expect battle ; 
and on the commando retiring it was thought that the 
Kaffers hounded them with their dogs. They are for- 
bidden to push in among the commando; the men 
were ordered to keep in the saddle, and to retire from 
them ; the Kaffers following, and pushing among the 
pien; the commando halted and formed line. It was 
seen, that if the Kaffers were allowed to attack, there 
must be great loss. So JarsvetD collected all the 
tobacco, advanced twelve paces, threw it to the Kaf- 
fers, and called to them to pick it up. They ran out 
from amongst the commando, and forgot their plan. 
The order was given to fire; the three captains and 
all their men were slain, and 800 of their cattle taken. 

JARSVELD knowing no other means of preventing 
the daily threatened violence of the Kaffers, and of put- 
ting an end to the complaints of the inhabitants, than 
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by proceeding to beat the unreasonable portion of the 
Kaffers into a proper peace, returned to his camp 
from the 7th to the 10th. Went out again behind 
the Boschberg, where he found the captains Copa, 
Macorr, and Tuarnog, took 1,300 head of cattle, 
and informed them that when they had fulfilled the 
promise made to his excellency, and given up the 
colonists’ cattle, theirs should be restored, and the 
peace renewed. On the commando retiring the Kaf- 
fers came out of the woods in great numbers, and 
announced that in the dark they would retake their 
cattle. A party was placed in ambush, which re- 
pulsed the Kaffers in the night, killed six, besides the 
wounded; Captain Sanea was desired to retire from 
the right of Bosjemans River, and to return to his own 
country, with which he complied. JARSVELD goes 
on to describe his operations against the Kaffers on 
the Bavian’s River, the Kowie, the Great Fish River, 
and other places; capturing their cattle, until the 19th, 
when he dismissed the commando, consisting of 92 
Christians and 40 Hottentots, having had only three 
of the latter wounded. He left twelve men to guard 
the outer posts. The Kaffer cattle, and those retaken, 
belonging to the colony, were divided among the 
inhabitants, according to the number they had lost; 
but they were so short, that each got only 4 oxen in 
10 of those lost, or about 43 per cent. 

So ends “The Record” at avery critical period of 
the Dutch and Kaffer war; or if it has been con- 
tinued beyond this date, Mr. Moopis did not give 
me, or send, when written to for it, any more; except 
the Journal of Colonel Conurys, of 1809, and other 
papers of that period, which will be noticed according 
to date, if I should continue this compilation. 

“The Record” is the only authentic history of the 
colony with which | am acquainted, and the absence 
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of such documents, from 1781 to 1795, is of course 1781, 
fatal to the hope which any person may entertain of 7" 2% 
himself becoming, or of rendering others acquainted 

with the measures adopted by the Dutch government 
towards the Kaffers in the last fourteen years of their 

rule over the colony, until its restoration at the peace 

of Amiens. 

I feel this to be the more vexatious, for after wading 
through the atrocious measures pursued towards 
the aborigines for so many years, a new era seemed 
to dawn, and the proceedings of the government, 
those of the landdrost, and those of the commandant 
of the eastern frontiers, towards the Kaffers, from the 
25th of July, 1780, to the 20th July, 1781, are, with 
few exceptions, (JARSVELD’s tobacco stratagem for 
instance,) such as may be read with pleasure, and 
approved of, in even the present enlightened period 
of our own rule. Excepting, of course, PLETrEn- 
BERG’s view, that his engagement of 1778, with 
certain members of the Kaffer confederation—was 
binding on the whole of the chiefs and people—and 
excepting also the system of employing commandos 
composed of the inhabitants; a vicious course, arising 
probably, more from necessity than choice. 

De Kterkx, field-corporal, reports to the landdrost 1775, 
of Stellenbosch, that he had made peace with the foe 
Bosjemans of his district. He had been endeavouring Page 183. 
to do so for a year, but in vain for 7 months of that 
period. He made one of them a captain, and sent 
him to arrange the business ; at first a few came, after- 
wards 200. He hears that field-corporal Van Wyx 
had charged him with carelessness, which is incorrect. 

The charge arises out of his not allowing Van Wyx 

to have his own way; doing so would render it 

impossible to have peace. The case affects his, Ds 

KLERK’s, conscience—so he will go on in a manner to 
F 
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BANNISTER, 
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1782, 
BANNISTER, 
Page 185. 


Do., p. 49. 


Do., p- 169. 
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enable him to answer to God as well as to the govern- 
ment. If health serves, he hopes to come to Stellen- 
bosch in May. He is getting old, and requests to be 
discharged from burger duty and from office ; if per- 
mitted, he will appoint an able deputy for commandos, 
for a year or longer, and see how affairs go with the 
Hottentot-Bosjemans—all promises fair for peace; but 
-f another succeeds the result is likely to be otherwise. 

A boer.confessed to VauLuranT, that the hatred of 
the Kaffers was inveterate—but observed, that it was 
unlucky for the innocent that the effects of their 
vengeance did not always fall on those who deserved 
it. 

It is a misapprehension only beginning to be re- 
moved that the natives do not duly estimate the great 
principles of international law, and even the regular 
procedure of courts. The foundation of many diplo- 
matic usages are distinctly traceable in South Africa ; 
and the substance, with often nota little of the tedi- 
ousness of judicial proceedings may be met with 
there. HumsBoup’s curious engraving of an original 
American court might find many originals amongst 
the Kaffer tribes. ‘The Kaffers are indeed known to 
be great lawyers, having individual chiefs famed for 
their knowledge of deciding cases. The foundation 
of the interrogatory system is, doubtless, to be found 
in usages like those of the Kaffers ; and it deserves 
notice, that at our requisition they lately condemned 
four murderers with the clearest justice, who would, 
probably, have escaped by English prosecution. ‘They 
were Kaffers who had killed two British soldiers with~ 
out provocation. They have, too, what is equivalent 
to prosecutions for perjury, in cases of false testimony. 

The population of Kafferland, in spite of many 
adverse events, has constantly increased ; the people 
have long occupied a coast of about 200 miles between 
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: BANNISTER, 

many years ago, estimated at more than 40,000.* Page 469. 

Goes on to show the oppressive orders issued on po,, p. 182. 
these occasions by the Dutch government against the 
native people, which some of its functionaries were 
sufficiently ready to obey, but which others disputed 
to their own injury; and that twice the British go- 
vernment commanded what even the Dutch function- 
aries hesitated to perform, 1816—20. 

Exemplary conduct of the Hottentots, as soldiers— Do., p. 191. 
enrolled in 1782, with little expectation of success, 
they have proved that good usage, good food, and good 
clothing, will produce in the Hottentot fidelity and 
cleanliness, and other military qualities, equal to other 
men. 

Barrow’s account, throughout, as to the Kaffers, Do., p. 197. 
is, as of a people who shared the wish of one of their 
chiefs, GarKa, to be able to exchange their “instru- 
ments of war for implements of husbandry,’ and to 
be able to © return to their ancient habits of peaceful 
industry.” 

In regard to the Kaffers, a volume might be filled 
with the general approbation they have received. 
However travellers may differ in other points, they all 
agree in enumerating so many good qualities in this 
people, that if common intelligence and common 
honesty cannot be denied to those travellers, their 
testimony is complete. 

The captain of the wrecked American ship Hercules, yo, p. 185. 
being asked whether all the colonists were such as he 
described, he said, he hoped not. I have known many 


* In 1826, Mr. Tuompson estimated them at 100,000, their country 
being more densely peopled than any district in the colony. A careful 
enumeration by tribes, estimates them at 195,600, and 326,000 cattle. 


Yearly increase of cattle half, or 163,000; consumption, half the increase, 
or 81,500, 
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who hold the marauding conduct of their neighbours 
in the utmost abhorrence, and for nothing more than 
their repulsive frontier conduct. 

Of the kindly ‘disposition of the Kaffers, the testi- 
mony of an intelligent American sailor, Captain 
Srours, of the Hercules, may stand for a volume, 
which might be adduced to the same effect. 

“Cast with sixty of my people on the shore of 
Kafferland, I found in the natives a hospitality, and 
received from them protection, which in Europe I 
might have sought in vain. 

‘We were unarmed, not having saved from the 
wreck a single article, either for our own defence or 
subsistence. In this situation we were completely at 
the mercy of the natives, but instead of revenging the 
wrongs they and their predecessors had endured from 
the savage whites, they made us fires and gave us 
subsistence.” 

Barrow is the next authority to “The Record,” 
in my possession. 

Being deputed by Lord Macarrney to the frontier, 
he found among the list of grievances of the provisional 
landdrost of Graaff-Reinet, (Vol. Ist, page 61,) the 
incursions of the Kaffers represented to be destructive 
to some of the dependencies. Some of the chiefs, 
with their families, vassals, and cattle, were over- 
running the country, and had advanced as far as the 
Swellendam borders, others were within sixty miles 
of Graaff-Reinet, but the bulk of them were on the 
Sour Grass Plains, along the sea coast, between the 
Sunday and Great Fish Rivers. 

A person who during the late intestine disturbances 


in Graaff-Reinet, had acted a busy part, asked for a 


commando to operate against the Kaffers, who had 
caused such uneasiness. 
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In the then state of affairs the provisional landdrost 1797, 
dared not refuse. He had been forced by the rebel- ees 
lious to take on him the office, and to assist in all Fol.ed., 1806, 
their measures. But knowing of the approach of the VY: }) P- 61. 
Janddrost, with Barrow, he withheld his reply in the 
matter of the commando. 

The new landdrost stopped the hostile preparations 
of the farmers, and announced his intention of visit- 
ing the Kaffer chiefs, with the view of prevailing on 
them to retire beyond the Great Fish River—the 
colonial boundary—which was unpalatable news to 
those who hoped to share in the plunder of Kaffer 
cattle. 

To the conduct of the colonists was owing the seri- 
ous rupture of 1793, terminating in their expulsion 
from some of the finest districts. 

Although, in the same year, the treaty was renew- 
ed, fixing the Fish River as the boundary, few of the 
colonists had confidence to return to their farms, 
particularly in the Sour Velds, and this induced the 
Kaffers again to transgress the fixed boundary during 
the confusion at Graaff-Reinet. Whilst the Kaffers 
remained in small numbers in those remote parts, little 
notice was taken of them; but from their numbers, 
and approach to the interior of the district, their in- 
cursions were now seriously alarming. 

The absence of the Dutch records from 1781 to 1795, eer aes 
renders it impossible to ascertain in what manner, ahr 
with whom, PLEerreNnBer@’s treaty of 1778, with 
certain Kaffer chiefs, was renewed in 1793. But the 
probability is, that the renewed treaty, like the origi- 
nal, was not written, and that the mistake was again 
committed of considering an engagement with indivi- 
dual chiefs, binding on the whole Kaffer tribes. 

The landdrost resolved, after administering the oath Barrow, 
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of allegiance to the people of Graaff-Reinet, to visit 
the Kaffer chiefs, and, if necessary, their king. 

The landdrost-council considered that there was 
danger in this. They would not be persuaded that 
Kaffers. were unlike Bosjemans—that they were a 
mild, rational, and something of a civilized people. 
A jaunt from home, or a hunting excursion, iS SU- 
preme felicity to a Dutch peasant ; and a safe oppor- 
tunity of getting into Kafferland, abounding with 
cattle, is not to be resisted. 

Twenty years ago the Gamtoos River was the 
boundary. 

The tents were pitched on the banks of the Kuruka, 
amidst several hundreds of the Kaffers—good humour, 
animation, and a cheerful turn of mind beamed in all 
their countenances; they had neither the thick lips 
nor the flat nose of the African negro—the face and 
head well formed as those of the European; the men 
are the finest figures I ever beheld—tall, robust, mus- 
cular—an open manly demeanour. 

Describes the discussion with the two. chiefs and 
brothers Gootry and Watoo. They said they knew 
very well the treaty entered into long ago, and 
renewed at the end of the late hostilities, fixing the 
Great Fish River as the boundary. The colonists, 
they said, had first passed the boundary after the 
treaty in pursuit of some game; then they had done 
so ; but that there were no inhabitants in the country 
where they now fixed themselves. The colonists, 
observes BARRow, have always used the Kaffer coun- 
try as their own—sowing, planting, and driving over 
their cattle to graze. Some of them have gone amongst 
the Ghonaquas—the offspring of Kaffers and Hotten- 
tots—subjects of the former race, taking possession 
of portions of their country, watered by the Kat and 
Koonap Rivers. 
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Describes the petition which they, joined by 20 or 1797, 

80 other colonists, presented to Sir JAMES Craia, sae oa 
praying, on account of their losses through Bosje- Page 115. 
mans and Kaffers, to grant them land on the Koonap ; 
and saying that they would be still further obliged if 
he would extend the grant to the Kat; the land 
solicited being about 45 miles beyond the boundary. 
«* The eyes of the colonists have long been directed to 
the two rivers, Koonap and Kat. The petition was 
rejected. The chiefs were told that the colonists had 
no authority for crossing the boundary; that it (the 
boundary) would be observed. But that the Kaffers 
who had spread themselves over the country must, 
without delay, return.” 

The intelligence that the mission was on its way to Do., p. 126. 
their king Garxa, alarmed the chiefs; they being at 
war with him and having fled. They entreated for 
interference, and were assured that an attempt at 
adjustment would be made. 

Interpreter sent to Garkxa to say, that the treaty of Do., p. 136. 
1778, renewed in 1793, would be respected by the 
English. Gartxa soon came from his residence, 15 
miles beyond the Keiskama, and entered on business 
immediately. He said that none of the chiefs who 
had entered the colony could be considered his sub- 
jects ; although his ancestors had always held the first 
rank, and their supremacy was acknowledged by the 
colonists; those chiefs were entirely independent of 
him. 

On his father’s death he came under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle ZamBis. But the uncle continuing 
his regency after he attained his majority, his father’s 
friends took part against the uncle, and caused him to 
flee. Kownra, a powerful chief from the north, joined 
the uncle. He had, however, defeated both, taking 
the uncle prisoner; but he had never been at war with 
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the chiefs on the other side of the Keiskama. The 
subjects of Gootey and Wazoo had, Garka said, 
committed great depredations in his country; he had 
not, however, molested their habitations. 

From what they had heard of the Kaffers from the 
Dutch boers, they were surprised to find so much 
prudence and good sense in so young a man as GAIKA. 

Describes the particulars of the negotiation with 
Garxa. “It is false that the Kaffers are a savage, 
treacherous, and cruel people. Their moderation to the 
colonists and white people has been often shown. In 
war they spare women and children, although their 
own have been murdered by the colonists ; shows how, 
in February, 1716, the colonists plundered the crew 
of a Genoese ship, wrecked on the coast; whilst in 
1797, the Kaffers fed, and afforded safe conveyance to 
the colony to the people of the American ship Her- 
cules, stranded on their coast.” 

During the conference with Gara, his uncle, the 
usurper, remained in the back ground. His treat- 
ment of the uncle did Garxa honor. He was then 
under 20; the uncle’s property was all restored to 
him, but he was obliged to live in the same village 
with the king. 

Although the Kaffers have always been represented 
as agriculturists, neither gardens nor cultivated land ap- 
peared near their habitations. Gaika said that in the 
last two or three years of war, they could not remain 
in any one place for more than a month ata time. But 
that he should be delighted to see the warlike kerie 
converted into an implement of husbandry. Every 
Kaffer isa soldier and husbandman ; but he only arms 
when the state, of which he is a member, requires his 
services ; on account of some injustice done towards 
the whole, or a member of the community. 

The Kaffer is mild and gentle, of erect deportment, 
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bold and open expression. No nation, taken collec- 1797, 
tively, can, perhaps, produce so fine a race of men as ee 
the Kaffers. The Kaffer is a tall, stout, muscular, well- Page 148. 
made, elegant figure. His countenance is always 
cheerful, and his whole demeanour bespeaks content 
and peace of mind. He has not one line of the African 
negro in the shape and turn of his person. There is, 
pethaps, no unlettered person whose manners and 
opinions have more the appearance of civilization than 
those of the Kaffer. They are no contemptible artisans 
—of which instances and examples are given. 

Speculations regarding the origin of the Kaffers; 
Mr. Barrow thinks they are most certainly not abo- 
rigines of Southern Africa; speculations on their being 
descendants of the Bedouin Arabs; circumcision and 
their Arab face denote their origin. They have a much 
stronger resemblance to the Ethiopians and Abyssi- 
nians than to the African. No vestige of a written 
language among them; but their language appears 
to be much beyond that of a savage nation. In 
the enuncication it is soft, fluent, and harmonious. 
The mountains and rivers still retaining their Hot- 
tentot names, is presumptive proof that the Kaffers 
were intruders on that nation. The Kaffers call 
themselves Kousi. : 

The Ghonaquas, a race arising out of the intercourse 
between Kaffers and Hottentots, just on the eve of 
extinction. They were driven out of their ancient 
possessions, in the Zuurveld, by the colonists; (Note, 
by which our colonists now benefit, if benefit it can 
be called, in possessing this tract, lying between 
Graham’s Town and the mouths of the Kowie and 
Great Fish Rivers;) they found an asylum from the 
father of Gaixa. In their endeavour at neutrality, 
during the disturbances among the Kaffers, arising 
out of ZamBte’s refusal to yield the reins to his ne- 
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phew, the Ghonaquas became a common enemy ; and 
those who remained in the country were plundered 
and massacred by both parties. 

The emigrant Kaffer chiefs refused to return beyond 
the Great Fish River, although Gara was well dis- 
posed towards them. But it was deemed unadvisable 
to drive them over by an armed force from the Cape. 

The frequent disturbances amongst the boers of 
Graaff-Reinet, and the boers instigating the Kaffers to 
hostility against the British, rendered it necessary to 
employ troops, as well to drive the Kaffers out of 
the colony, as to break up the combination subsisting 
between Kaffers and boers. 

‘Tn the fertile division of Bruyntjes Hoogte,” says 
Barrow, “the inhabitants were notoriously turbulent. 
They were chiefly soldiers, or sailors, who had desert- 
ed, or were discharged, from the Dutch army or ships. 
Living at a great distance, and in a country which 
readily supplied their wants without much labour, 
they attempted to dictate to government (Dutch), 
which was timid enough to suffer their excesses to 
pass unpunished.” 

Idleness, the mother of all mischief; or, in other 
words, the pastoral, as contrasted with the agricul- 
tural condition ; and it is curious enough to see, how, 
through the whole period of their rule over the colony, 
but more especially during the early period, the 
local: government. failed to turn: the attention of the 
people from pastoral to agricultural pursuits. (See 
“The Record’? a. ps 167) ; 20th March, 1681; Febru- 
ary Ist, and September 30th, 1689.) Amongst other 
things, it appears, under the above dates, that the 
Dutch boers were of idle and disorderly habits ; that 
it was impossible to get them to work, or attend to 
agricultural pursuits, and that “agriculture had 
shamefully-declined.” Still “agriculture, horticulture, 
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and grazing, had so advanced that the burgers and 
their families, amounting to six hundred, could 
subsist on their own harvests of wheat, rye, and 
barley.”’ 

‘* Not so, however, the slaves, amounting to an-equal 
number,’—(these men had been imported by the 
government, and sold to the people; they were 
brought, apparently, from the Mosambique Channel, 
from the Eastern Islands, Java, Malacca, and, pro- 
bably, from Cochin and the Malabar Coast—all rice- 
eaters,) *“*who must be fed on rice.” 

‘It was very satisfactory to the Chamber in Am- 
sterdam to read of the perfect reliance placed by the 
Cape government on the Hottentots. You have pur- 
chased from these people, and taken possession of a 
fine rich valley, four miles east of Stellenbosch, which 
is called Drakenstein, and divided it among 23 free 


men—sixty morgen to each. The Chamber is anxious 


to learn how the government had arranged: with the 
French refugees, and those of the Valees de Piedmont 
of the reformed religion, who left the Texel in the 
Alkmar, on the 27th of July.” 

“About one hundred and fifty of the refugees, 
men, women, and children, landed at the Cape—37 
having died, and 104 sickened during the voyage. 
They were partly settled in the Cape district, partly 
at Stellenbosch, but chiefly at Drakenstein, where 
they earned their subsistence by agriculture, or as 
they best could. It was the object to mix them with 
the Dutch, so that each might acquire from the other 
useful agricultural knowledge.” 


1779, 

July 13. 
Commentary 
continued. 


‘¢ The Record’” 
1689, 
September 30.. 


, 1690, 


June 12., 


The endeavour of both the home and: the, local, Commentary 
government to fix the colonists to the more civilized 


pursuits of agriculture and horticulture, signally failed 
however—sixty morgen of land proved in Africa far 
too little for men who, in Europe, never, probably, 
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1779, owned an acre ;* so, eventually, they obtained loan- 

ae farms of 6000 or more acres—becoming a pastoral, 

continued. whilst the nature of the climate, and the scarcity of 
water and pasturage, forced them to become a 
nomadic people—the last and lowest condition of 
society—out of which they had risen long before they 
left Europe. In this condition they were necessarily 
as little useful or profitable to the government as the 
aborigines, (the Hottentots and Bosjemans.) The 
immense extent of country, and the hostility of the 
aborigines, who lost their pasturage lands for domestic 
and wild animals, rendered it impossible for govern- 
ment to protect the people, and hence arose those 
eternal commandos, and the consequent demoralization 
of both colonists and aborigines. The colony has 
never accordingly paid, perhaps, the expense of its 
civil government. 

In such a condition of things it was not of course 
very difficult to obtain its permanent cession at the 
congress of Vienna; but the ambassador who should 
then have negotiated the cession of Java, would 
probably, in Holland, have been considered deserving 
of the block. 

Commentary ‘The abominable expeditions,” says Barrow, 

Re; 120. <‘ which are carried on under the aathority of govern- 
ment, ought not, on any consideration, to be tolerated. 
They answer no other purpose than that of irritating 
and rendering more savage the unhappy creatures 
who are the objects of them.” 

Barrow might have added that—unlike charity—or 
rather, being the very antipodes of that virtue—com- 
mandos cursed both parties. They brutalized the 
colonists as well as injured the aborigines, and verily 


%* Somebody has said, it is not that the boers have too little land, but 
that they have too many cattle. 


ys 
both governments and colonists have had their reward. 1779, 
Government has gained a worthless country, almost a fe ate 
too extensive to be defended except at a ruinous expen- continued. 
diture. The people from agricultural, have become 
pastoral and nomadic. They have been further 
rendered savage, and reduced to the original, or low- 
est, condition of man, by being left, or forced, with 
arms in their hands, (worse than BourxKe’s wild 
justice, or Ireland’s nocturnal legislation,) to avenge 
their own grievances, of which grievances they, too, 
were the only judges. 

And to all these circumstances may, doubtless, in 
some degree, be traced the gradual, and, eventually, 
the mighty emigration of the Dutch boers to countries 
where they might, as they thought, live beyond the 
pale of British law. The Act V. and VI. of Wiiu1am 
IV., Chap. LVII., must, however, have taught them 
that, as British subjects, British law can reach them 
beyond the colonial border. 

As British subjects they cannot, of course, combine 
to make conquests for themselves, although indivi- 
dually they may emigrate to, and live under the laws 
of any country they choose. 

Since they cannot throw off their allegiance to their 
own country, they may, of course, be hanged as 
traitors if found in arms against it. 

And if any substantive state complains that, as 
British subjects, they are disturbing the peace of that 
state, which cannot control them—then international 
law will reach them, and through it England becomes 
responsible for the conduct of her subjects. Captain 
WALPOLE may then be sent from Fort Beaufort 
with a military force against them, if they will not, 
through peaceable means, return; as his brother was, 
a few years since, sent from England, with a naval 
force, to bring back British subjects, who were about 
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1779, to violate, at Terceira, the laws and territory of 
July 13. , 
Cansuieniaty Por tug al. 
continued. Let the Dutch boers go—for, although the colony 


has, doubtless, lost much in disposable labour, in 
capital, and defensive power, through their departure, 
better all this—far, than that they should be indulged, 
at the expense of England’s honor, (if indeed the 
“honor of our beloved country could be involved through 
the proceedings of Dutch boers,) in granting them 
extension of lands at the cost of our neighbours ;* or 
in commandos, which were undoubtedly, like their 
pursuit of wild game, favorite occupations with them, 
as long as the occupation could be followed profitably, 
and without much personal inconvenience and risk 5 
or as long as the profit was greater than the incon- 
venience and the risk taken together. 

‘The Record” The first notice I see in “The Record” of Bar- 

ot, a. rnow’s “abominable expeditions” of the colonists 
is :— 

The Burger Senate submit in their own name, and in 
that of their fellow burgers, to government, that seve- 
ral burgers and inhabitants, who had gone into the 
interior, were massacred by the Gounama Hottentots ; 
that to prevent this, the governor do send out land 
expeditions to seek for these Hottentots, to massacre 
them in revenge, and carry off as many of their cattle 
as possible. That the petitioners offer to serve, pro- 
vided they have a share in the booty. 

1686, Certain burgers of Stellenbosch memorialized the 
November 2. 4overnment, claiming 20 cows and oxen captured in 
April last from the Obiquas Hottentots, as booty 
and well-earned pay. Resolved, unanimously, to 


* Sir Bensamin D’UrBan said :—The relinquishment of the newly- 
acquired Province (Adelaide), will be speedily followed by an extensive 
abandonment of the Albany and Somerset districts on the part of the 
farmers.—(Letter to Lord Gienzxe, June 2, 1836.) 
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grant them 2-3ds of the cattle as well-earned booty ; 1686, 
the other 1-3rd going to the company as its lawful* November 2. 
prerogative. 


The First Great Commando. 1773, 


: : : F ‘ November 4. 
The organization, operations, and termination of Commentary 


this commando, in which the three divisions, in their continued. 
first expedition, killed 503 Bosjemans, and took 241 1775, 
prisoners, many of them sucklings,+ are already given aga 
in pages 5/—71, under this head ; and it is unneces- 
sary further to notice these horrors. 
Many intermediate commandos followed. 
The particulars of the last commando of 1780—1, 
noticed in “The Record,” against the Kaffers, have 
also been detailed. The instructions issued to the 
field-commandant, and his proceedings, are, I think, 
almost, or altogether unobjectionable. Excepting 
always the vicious system of employing the colonists 
to avenge their own cause ; and excepting also, field- 
commandant JARsvELD’s tobacco stratagem; for to 
justify this, there was no further proof of intended 
treachery on the part of the Kaffers than the warning 
he had received from the interpreter, and the circum- 
stance of the Kafiers mixing with his men.’ (The Re- 
cord, 1781, July 20.) 
What afterwards happened is unknown; for here Commentary 
“* The Record’? closes— po 
“From the moment that Lord Macartnery’s de- Barrow, 
parture for England was known, the district boers, OE 
incited by others at Cape Town, thought that with 
him departed all authority; their restless and turbu- 
lent minds, and their avaricious views on the Kaffers, 


* Symptoms of the Dutchman turning Hottentot, Bosjeman, or Kaf- 
fer | !—for this is about their chief’s share of booty. 
ft One Dutchman being killed, and one shot through the hat. 
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would no longer brook restraint; so ‘ they resolved 
to prove themselves true patriots,” as one of them 
wrote. They issued from Graaff-Reinet (1799) cir- 
cular letters, entreating, and commanding others, to 
assemble in arms. 

General Dunpas sent asquadron of dragoons, a few 
companies of infantry, and most of the Hottentot 
corps, into the district, under Brigade-General Van- 
peLeur. The rebellious boers collected in consider- 
able numbers, stationed. themselves between the 
Drostdy and Algoa Bay. Hearing that troops were 
advancing, they dispersed, petitioning for forgiveness ; 
a verbal message was returned, “ that no communica- 
tion would be held with rebels, until they surrendered 
themselves and laid down their arms; that all who 
did not appear by a certain time, at a named place, 
would be treated as rebels and traitors ;” the greater 
part appeared accordingly. Some of the ringleaders 
were sent on board a ship in Algoa Bay, and on the 
rest a fine was levied. 

Having thus got rid of the ringleaders, the general 
meant to embark part of his force, and to send the re- 
mainder overland to the Cape. Incrossing from Algoa 
Bay to the northward, to put the plan into execution, 
to his surprise he fell in with a party of Hottentots 
dressed in such wild attire that he did not know what 
to make of them. The men were armed with mus- 
kets, the women carrying the loads, for they had been 
plundering the boers. 

Kiaas Sruurman, or Nicouas the helmsman, 
was the spokesman of the Hottentots; they had come 
to the resolution of applying, before the English 
left the country, for redress of the many grievances 
which they had sustained at the hands of the boers. 

It appeared that these Hottentots were only a small 
portion of the tribe which was arming against the 
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boers, and plundering their houses. Some of the Barrow, 
Hottentots had fled to the Kaffers, but most were on P8¢ 362 & 
the road to Algoa Bay, to appeal to the general. The 

Hottentot connection with the boers seemed dissolved 

—the latter had endeavoured to levy from the former 

the contribution put upon them by General Vanpg- 

LEUR ; and the state of the country was very alarming. 

A vast number of Kaffers, with their cattle, were 
met on the banks and among the thickets of the Sun- 
day River; they belonged to the chief Coneo, the 
head of Garxa’s emigrant chiefs. Mr. Barrow 
had, two years before, assisted by the landdrost, 
endeavoured to bring about a reconciliation between 
the parties. Conco now said in reply to a requisition 
to quit the colony, and retire beyond the Great Fish 
River, that the ground he stood on was his own, for 
that his father had been cheated out of it by the 
landdrost of Graaff-Reinet. He promised, however, 
to move eastward in three days, although not beyond 
the Great Fish River, for Gara was there, too strong 
for him—and there was blood between them. 

Coneo’s open and manly deportment, far from 
suspicion, fear, or embarrassment, characteristic of the 
Kaffer chief, excited a strong interest in his favor. 
Children in swarms issued from the thickets, and he 
reluctantly consented to withdraw his people and 
cattle from the banks of the Sunday River. 

The forces stationed along the Fish River having 
been collected, the troops commenced their march 
towards Algoa Bay. Conco still remained on the 
Sunday River; the message to quit was repeated, but 
the messenger returned without seeing the chief— 
the troops and wagons, in the mean time, proceeding 
en route. 

It was not thought, however reluctant Conao might 
_ be to quit his position, that he would commence an 
G 
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attack on a body of regular troops. Instigated by the 
Dutch boers, who, rather than attend the general’s 
summons, sought refuge with him, he took this 
step. Kaffers appeared in great numbers on all the 
heights, and several were seen close upon the line 
of march, lurking in the thickets. The defile was 
narrow, the brushwood close, and three rounds of 
grape were fired to clear the thickets. It required 
some management to prevent a junction between the 
Kaffers, urged on by the rebel boers, and the dis- 
satisfied Hottentots, now flying from their late masters. 

Near Algoa Bay the boers ‘and their families had 
assembled to claim protection against the Hottentots, 
who, great and small, amounted to 500—the boers to 
150. | 

In the mean time the Kaffers, instigated by the 
rebel boers, had attacked General VANDELEUR’S 
camp, near the Bosjemans’ River; the boers kept up 
a brisk fire behind the bushes; the Kaffers with their 
long missil weapons retired to re-appear, rushing into 
the plain with the iron part of the assagai in their hands. 
Several rounds of grape and musketry, by which 
numbers were killed, sent them into the thickets again. 
They soon perceived the advantage of a short weapon 
used by a muscular arm over a long missil spear, 
whose slow motion through the air renders it of easy 
avoidance. 

Lieut. Caumney, and 20 men of the 81st regiment, 
were returning from the sea coast to camp; they were 
surprised in the thicket by a large body of Kaffers, and 
attacked hand to hand with the iron part of the 
assagai; sixteen of the party were killed. Lieut. 
Cuumyey, on horseback, led off the main body of the 
Kaffers, in pursuit of himself, was killed, but thus 
afforded the small remnant of his party an opportunity 
of reaching camp. 
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~ Whether the Kaffer be descended from the Bedouin Commentery 
Arab, as supposed by Barrow, (page 148, &c.) or N® }?- 
not, his conduct in thus using the iron of the assagai, 
(throwing away the wooden part, though not its 
scabbard) in close combat with the European—and as 
the same thing was done under their spiritual leader 
MAKANNA,* in their attack on Graham’s Town, when 
Major-General Sir Tuomas Wi.usHrre commanded ; 
these are circumstances, at all events, worthy of 
the descendants of that gallant race. It reminds 
one of the attack made, with such fatal effect, by the 
Beni Boo Ali tribe of Arabs, sword in hand, upon 
Major THompson’s force,—and their charge against Sir 
Lione. Smirn’s ranks in the same order, some years 
after,—when they issued from their date groves with 
sword, jumbea, (or dagger) and shield in the teeth 
of a shower of iron grape-shot and musketry—closing, 
eventually, to a hand and hand combat with the 
British soldier, and rendering it, for a time, doubtful 
whether the sword and shield of the Arab were not a 
match for the fire, the bayonet, and the musket—as 
the Highlanders had before done. On both these 
examples, I believe that Major MrrcHeuy partly 
grounded his opinion that the sword and shield really 
are so. The Kaffer is a more powerful man than the 
Arab, and hardly less so than the Highlander. When 
they can get swords and better shields, there is no 
reason why, as our true and tried allies, they may 
not, in after years, use both with equal effect in our 
service or assistance. 

General VanDELEUR’s message to the rebel boers 
was worthy of himself, and is of course the only 


* Sir ANprizs SrockeNnstRom’s account of MAKANNA’s surrender 
of himself, to propitiate the British government—his banishment to 
Robben Island, and death there, are as interesting incidents as I ever 
heard of in the life and death of any man, 
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alternative against being shot, that can be offered to 
rebels with arms in their hands. I have never under- 
stood what we are doing at Natal. The general im- 
pression seems to be that we have been treating with 
the rebel boers. My not understanding this may arise 
from want of information, for | was only a short 
time at Cape Town, and then not in a state of health 
to discuss such matters with any one. Since my 
arrival on ‘the Frontier I have not met with any one 
who could give me the information which I sought on 
the subject. 

Before I left India, however, we knew well enough 
that our subjects had rendered themselves amenable 
to national law by combining to establish an indepen- 
dent administration; and to be dealt with through 
international law, by taking possession of a portion 
of the territory of a substaative power, when that 
power should appeal to us for assistance to aid it in 
controlling our subjects; and there was no longer any 
difficulty in dealing with them, either at the cannon’s 
mouth, or the foot of the gallows, after their attack 
on Major Smirn’s small force. Neither have I been 
able to understand by what right we are taking pos- 
session of the Natal territory; we cannot, of course, 
hold that the illegal proceedings of our own subjects 
there give any legitimate rights to us; or that the 
pretended purchase of that territory in 1689, by the 
commander of the Dutch galliot Noord, on account of 
his government, from the Ingose, or chief of the bay, 
for beads, copper, and ironmongery, to the value of 
20,000 or 30,000 gilders, can give us any right to 
occupy the territory now. 

With the particulars of Lt. FarEWELL’S purchase, 
or pretended purchase, of a portion of that territory, 
a few years since, from the Zoola Chief CHAKA, or 
from his brother and successor Dineaan, I am still 
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Jess acquainted ; but on such purchase, on whatsoever Coruna tony 

conditions it may have been made, the British go- ~~ 

vernment can hardly ground a claim of right. 
The boers persuaded the Hottentots that the Eing- Barrow, 

lish would put them on board ship and send them to '#8* 96% &e: 

the Cape; they accordingly withdrew from near 

Algoa Bay and joined the Kaffers. The ill-judged 

conduct of the boers eventually brought on their own 

destruction. It defeated the intention of effecting a 

reconciliation ; brought together in union Kaffers and 

Hottentots, who drove out the hoers, spoiled them of 

their cattle, and burnt their habitations. Having 

effected these things in the Graaff-Reinet district, they 

advanced into Swellendam; their hatred was against 

the boers, for single English Dragoons were suffer- 

ed to pass unmolested; and an Englishman’s (Mr. 

CALLENDER’s) house at Plettenberg’s Bay, was 

spared, whilst all the rest were burnt. The same 

house was afterwards, either in revenge, or in a spirit 

of mischief, plundered by a party of boers, collected 

by the magistrate to clear the district of Kaffers and 

Hottentots. The wives and families of this party Do., p. 417. 

having fallen into the hands of the Kaffers and Hot- 

tentots, were, as on similar occasions, treated with 

respect. Ransom was offered, and the Hottentot 

who went to make the proposition was shot, yel the 

prisoners were liberated. 


Articles of Instruction, proposed by a District Land- Do., p. 420. 
drost, to be given io a Commandant. 
Art. 1. No unnecessary cruelty to be exercised on 
prisoners, 
Art. 2. Women and children, especially those of 
Kaffers, are not to be ill-treated, or taken away, but 
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returned to their respective families, after the late 
example shown by the Kaffers at Plettenberg’s Bay. 

Art. 3.—On the conquest of a kraal, the huts are 
not to be set on fire as usual; as to this practice alone, 
there is every reason for supposing the burning and 
plundering of our farm-houses is to be ascribed. 

Art. 4. The dead bodies of the enemy not to be 
violated, as has usually been the practice of the evil- 
disposed of the commandos, by cutting them with 
knives, lashing them with wagon whips, and hacking 
them with stones; such conduct exasperating the 
enemy, and inducing them to commit murder. 

Art. 5.—Boers should not, in the first instance, take 
away the Kaffer cattle, because they will hover round 
the commando to retake them; besides, it weakens 
the commando to guard them. Their object should, 
therefore, be to pursue the enemy, and to expel them 
from the country, by which the whole of the cattle 
will, of course, fall into the hands of the boers. 

It is interesting and instruetive to find the Christian 
taking example, even to this extent, from the Kaffer, 
in mercy and forbearance ; if, indeed, that divine 
attribute can be said, or supposed, at all to havea 
place in such proceedings; especially where self- 
interest, and self-considerations, so obviously come 
to aid the christian. 

Whilst the boers of Graaff-Reinet were yet in arms, 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring districts appeared 
to waver; but on hearing of their subjection, they 
pretended to condemn their conduct. These people 
attempted to effect their avaricious designs on Kaffer 
cattle, (long horns always!) by attacking the magis~- 
trates and the small force left at Graaff-Reinet for 
their protection. But these disturbances were local, 
and they had plunder only for their object; all other 
districts remained quiet ; and long before the gene- 
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ral peace in Europe the people were so much reconciled 
to the British government, as neither to expect nor 
wish for a return of their own. 

No natural tie exists between the Cape and the United 
Provinces ; the greater part of the colonists are the 
descendants of soldiers in German regiments—com- 
posed of Prussians, Hanoverians, Flemings, and Poles— 
and of French refugees, who took shelter there after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes; they have no 
connections in the states of the Bavarian Republic. 


Norz.—The extracts which I have given from Barrow, 
are entered here from notes which I made, some months 
ago, for my own amusement, from a copy of the work which 
I borrowed from the Rev. Mr. Deverzux, the Roman Catholic 
Priest at George, long before I thought of preparing this 
compilation regarding the Kaffers. There is, of course, much 
more of interest in Barrow on the subject; and if it be 
thought worth while a sketch of this kind, relating to the 
colonists, and the whole of the aboriginal tribes, might be 
prepared under the instructions of the Cape government, by 
Mr. Moopiz, or any one else. The records of government, 
secret or otherwise, are, of course, beyond my reach; and I 
have no other works than such as I collected for amusement 
and instruction during a tour of the frontier districts ; a com- 
pilation of this kind, complete in all its parts, would be import- 
ant,—for in order to correct what is wrong, it is necessary 
first to ascertain the commencement, the progress, and the 
present condition of the evil. 

J. SUTHERLAND. 

Graaff-Reinet, September 80, 1844. 
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The wars of the Kaffers are occasioned by the re- Licuren- 


bellion of the chiefs against their common king, or the 
desire of the king to bring a separate tribe under 
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subjection, and make it tributary to him. The de- 
claration of war made, all the vassal chiefs, with their 
dependents, are summoned to assemble. Every one 
must implicitly obey this mandate and follow his 
leader, under danger of confiscation of property. They 
collect at the habitation of the king. The king pre- 
sents plumes of feathers, which are worn as marks of 
honor, and those wearing them are obeyed as com- 
manders, appearing at the head of their divisions. 
The unarmed prisoners are never put to death, and 
women and children have nothing to fear. Such are 
ALBERTI’s opinions, and those of the Christians who 
have lived among them. 

On the death of a chief, the people choose a succes- 
sor, commonly of his family, which the king has the 
power of confirming or setting aside; as the people of 
one kraal have the power of choosing a chief. from ano- 
ther kraal, one chief may rule over many kraals. But 
chiefs and all are vassals of the king. Yet such is the 
blind attachment to chiefs, that they are often followed 
by the people even against the king. Chiefs had the 
power of life and death; but this power king Garka 
has taken from them, and ruled, that sentences of death 
require his confirmation. Every chief chooses five or 
six old and experienced councillors from among his 
subjects, and seldom acts in important matters without 
their advice. The great council of the king is com- 
posed of the chiefs of particular kraals ; although the 
government is monarchic, there is a power in the people 
to balance that of the king. Ifthe warning of one of 
the oldest and most esteemed chiefs is not attended 
to, kraals break up and retire to, or behind the bor- 
der. When Gaixa made laws first against taking 
private revenge, and a second, which rendered the 
king heir to all his subjects who died without heirs, 
this measure (i. e., the breaking up of kraals) was had 
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recourse to, and the king set aside the second law. Licurmy- 
Except when the spirit of resistance is particularly poo) 3g6. 
awakened, the king is implicitly obeyed, and his sen- 

tence of death is executed without a murmur. Garxka, 

king of the Kosas, seldom made use of the right. 

Fines were substituted, and only for the most heinous 
offences, was death awarded. 

The case of Pano and Tyvuxa is cited. They were Do., page 290. 
brothers; the latter king, the former regent under 
him. ‘The king demanded extraordinary taxes in 
cattle from his subjects, and they murmured. Even- 
tually the quarrel came to blows. TyuxKa was con- 
quered by his brother Paxo, and made prisoner, yet 
the king, from a sense of right, restored his brother. 

The revolt of the chiefs in the next generation, dur- Do., 293—4. 
ing the minority of GarKa, is described; also his 
inability to reduce them, and their aggressions on 
their neighbours, the colonists; who retaliating, a 
disturbed state of things arose. The Kaffers were 
joined by a large body of Hottentots, who had de- 
serted their masters, the colonists; and they were 
formidable from their arms and intelligence. The 
united body spread terror over the district of Graaff- 
Reinet; and presently the whole country between the 
Bosjemans and the Fish River, was in their hands; 
cattle were plundered and houses burnt. Commandant 
VANDERVELT having been killed, the colonists lost 
heart. His successor equally failed to restore tran- 
quillity; and at this very time the boers rebelled 
against the English; General VanpeLEuR appeared 
in the field to quell the insurrection, and the prisoners 
were for the most part sent to Cape Town. But the 
Kaffers pressed forward and attacked General Van- 
DELEUR on his march to Algoa Bay, where he em- 
barked, leaving the frontier of the colony to its fate. 

The Kaffer arrogance increased, and they pressed 
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through the Langekloof and by Plettenberg’s Bay, 
half way to Cape Town, carrying fire and sword 
in their train. They were driven back in 1800 from 
the Kurmans, to the Zwartkop’s River. But, although 
the Algoa Bay settlement was established, and every 
precaution taken to guard against a like misfortune, 
the rebel chiefs of Garxa could not be prevailed on to 
return within their own boundary, the Great Fish River. 
It was not thought advisable to drive them ; and this 
portion of the colony remained in their hands ; reci- 
procal distrust therefore continued. 

Gaika remained quiet, and restrained his subjects, 
yet perfect peace could not be preserved. The colo- 
nists never lost the hope of regaining their lost pro- 
perty, and reprisals and a petty struggle was carried on. 


See SS 


Extracts from General JanssEn’s Journal, as given by 
LICHTENSTEIN, pp. 302 to 333. 

The situation of the eastern part of the colony, at 
the restoration to the Dutch, was disturbed and 
lamentable: first from the distrust which subsisted 
between the English government and its subjects, next 
from the condition in which the rebel chiefs stood 
towards their sovereign. The Kaffers had discontinued 
to rob, only because nothing was left, and because the 
settlement at Algoa Bay was formidable to them. But 
the inhabitants did not venture to return to, or to 
rebuild, their habitations. 

On the request of the inhabitants, the governor, 


General Janssen, repaired to Algoa Bay, which he 


reached in 36 days, on the 8th of May, 1803. Mes- 
sengers were sent to the Kaffer chiefs to propose peace 
and invite them to meet the governor. Like messen- 
gers were sent to two hordes of discontented or rebel 
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Hottentots, who were hovering about the country, Lrcrrex- 
under the conduct of persons who were connected pire 302, &e. 
with the Dutch administration of former times—z. e., 
KLAAS STUURMAN and BoEWwEZAK. 

The narrative goes on to describe the result of the 
negotiations with the Hottentot leader SruuRMAN, 
who repaired to Algoa Bay to meet the general. 

In the mean time two Kaffer envoys arrived—one 
from JALusHA, the other from SaAmMBEH—rebel chiefs 
of king Gaixka, and a highly interesting discussion 
is entered on as follows:—It appeared that they had 
come a week before to Algoa Bay, in the hope of 
finding the general to assure him of the friendship of 
their chiefs—but not finding him there they returned 
without having in the intermediate period seen their 
chiefs—and this they deemed the more necessary 
since they heard that ambassadors were proceeding 
from the general to their chiefs. They doubted 
whether their chiefs would themselves come, and 
said that they came because commanded to do so; 
but that the case was quite different with respect to 
the chiefs, since no one could command them. 

A commission was appointed, consisting of persons 
in General JANssEn’s suite, to draw up Articles of 
Peace between the Dutch and the Kaffers. - The 
general himself, in communication with the most 
respectable of the colonists, sketched a plan, and on 
some hints furnished by them the plan was completed. 

The envoys sent to the four rebel Kaffer chiefs were 
honorably received, and they invited the general to 
meet them (the chiefs) on the Sunday River, as they 
feared to go to Algoa Bay. They were still at enmity 
with their king, Garka, who sometimes attacked 
them, and who had sent RenspurG to treat on his 
behalf with the Dutch, and to secure their-assistance 
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in reducing his rebel subjects. This rendered them 
distrustful, and they therefore wished to speak with 
the general alone, in the hope that he would endeavour 
to reconcile them with their king. 

Presently arrived NACABONEH, an ambassador from 
ConGo, one of the four chiefs, who called himself 
the chief minister, and who confirmed all that the 
returned Dutch envoys had said. He had before been 
employed on a similar errand, and wore on his breast 
a copper plate engraved with the name of General 
DuNDAS. 

JANSSEN moved forward to the Sunday River, and 
he learnt that Garxa had sent a messenger to beg 
that he would support him against his feudal chiefs. 
He wished anxiously to see the general to conclude a 
peace, and for that purpose would meet the general. 

Two of the feudal chiefs also arrived, and only 
awaited the arrival of the others to confer with the 
general on business. When they approached the camp 
some delay occurred in the matter of etiquette—they 
wishing to see the general, instead of his deputation, 
consisting of a field-commandant and the adjutant- 
general AuBertTi1. The general advanced, so did 
they, and the meeting was accomplished. The chiefs 
said they were terrified because they heard that 
the general had come to an understanding with Garka, 
and promised to seize them, and compel their return 
to obedience. When assured on this point they had 
not patience to wait the progress of a regular negotia- 
tion, but wished peace to be concluded immediately ; 
they insisted, in reply to objections, that it was easily 
made, and began to return; those appointed to draw 
up the conditions followed, and the points were 
discussed. , } 

The chiefs said—the past should be forgotten; that 
they were unacquainted with the true motives of the 
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war. They complained of the conduct of ‘'HomAs Licutsy- 
Ferrerra, then in authority at Algoa Bay; said they pre go2, ac. 
were at open war with king Gaixa, and that they 

were accustomed to make war whenever they had a 
mind—though they were once followers of Gaika— 

most of them were disposed to make conditional 

peace with him, but the general must protect them, 

and CozmnrAap Buys, a renegade farmer of Swel- 
lendam, must be removed from Gaixa. SAMBEH 

alone said he never would be reconciled; he had 
educated Garxa from his birth, and knew him to be 
faithless. 

Eight Articles of Engagement were discussed. Ist. Do., 302—333 
Ten of the colonial Hottentots were said to be with 
them ; most were with Struurman, BorEwezak, and 
TRoMPETER; the few with them had permission to 
return to the colony. 

2nd. They were ready to return colonial renegades, 
or captured slaves, provided Kaffer children were 
given up in return. 

drd. They agreed to surrender, unconditionally, all 
Dutch and other deserters. 

4th. They denied having any captured fire-arms; 
for, not knowing the use of them, they were given to 
the Hottentots. | 

5th. They acknowledged the Great Fish River as 
the boundary, but could not cross it whilst at war 
with GaIKa. 

6th. They objected much to the proposition that 
no colonists should enter Kafferland, since there could 
be no true peace without intercourse; and they ad- 
hered to the opinion that it was better to trade with 
the colonists than with the government. 

7th. They assented to the proposition that no Kaffer 
should take personal revenge, but seek redress from the 
nearest magistrate, or the commandant of Algoa Bay. 
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LicuTEn- 8th. In the same manner any colonist seeking re- 
Page 302.333 dress from a Kaffer chief shall obtain it. 

The compact was concluded with a great deal of 
trouble, and only two of the chiefs would come to 
the general’s camp to receive their presents. 

They did not appear very desirous of peace with 
King Gaixa, although the general offered his media- 
tion; and were with difficulty persuaded to send a 
person with him, who should return and tell them the 
result, towards themselves, of the general’s interview 
with GAIKa. 

The general invited Gaixa to an interview on the 
Great Fish River, proceeding there himself. Gaixa, 
menaced by his enemies, feared to go so far from 
home, and entreated the general to advance farther. 
CopnraapD Buys came and repeated Garka’s invita- 
tion, expressing doubts whether the compact with the 
chiefs would be fulfilled. He was exhorted to dispose 
Gaixa to peace with his chiefs, since the colony suf- 
fered exceedingly from their dissensions. He was 
accompanied by four of Garka’s most distinguished 
officers, amongst them Enno, his brother-in-law, who 
confirmed what Buys said. Enno was sent to inform 
Gaika and the queen mother, that the general 
would meet them on the Kat River, where he arrived on 
the 2lst of June; that day some couriers announced 
the approach of Garka, requesting that some officers 
and dragoons might be sent to meet him, with a 
wagon for his mother. 

Describes the manner of their approach and recep- 
tion. 

“The conversation, the unembarrassed manner of 
the king, were interesting in the highest degree, His 
tall, fine, well-proportioned form, his perfect age of 
26, his open, benevolent, confiding countenance, the 
simplicity, yet dignity of his deportment, the striking 
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readiness of his judgment, and of his answers, his Licurey- 
frankness, and the rational view he took of things, p,,. Jo9..333 
combined to form a character such as is not often 

found amongst those who have infinitely greater ad- 

vantages than Gaixa in forming their minds and 

persons. : 

The governor said, that the dissensions among the 
Kaffers had caused great misfortunes to the colony, 
since many of them had plundered to the very heart 
of it, and were now established beyond the boundary. 
This, GarKxa said, was not his fault, for he could not 
restrain the intruders, but that he had never taken 
the slightest share in their plunderings or devastations. 

Gaika said, he sincerely rejoiced to hear that the 
power of the Dutch was now so established that they 
could immediately repel any attack made apon them, 
for that the dissensions were as unfortunate to him as 
to themselves, since an asylum to his rebel chiefs, 
within the colony, was thus afforded. He seemed 
very much to rejoice to hear that the rebellious colo- 
nists, carried by the English to the Cape, had been 
mercifully dealt with. He said he was totally at 
variance with the Kaffers now in the colony, and in a 
state of most destructive war with them. On a pro- 
position from the governor to send a messenger with 
proposals of peace to his rebellious subjects, Garxa 
broke into bitter complaints, saying there was nothing 
he had more sought, than to preserve peace among his 
subjects. But that his uncle, who was ambitious to 
rule, could not bear to be the subject of his former 
pupil. It was he who had taught his subjects to rebel, 
and to forget that they owed him their faith and alle- 
giance. He would not complain of his -uncle’s per- 
sonal flight, but his having carried away so many 
subjects, and waged a destructive war, were wholly. 
unpardonable. They had even attempted his life, a 
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thing without example. Garxa continued—“ It was 


, scarcely possible to live in peace with such men; the 


governor himself must recollect the horrors of which 
they had been guilty in their attack upon his country- 
men. He had hoped that the Christians would be ready 
to unite with him against such atrocities; yet since 
the governor thought otherwise, and had condescended 
to make peace with them, he was ready to do the 
same on their unconditional submission. He would 
even promise to forgive all past offences, and take 
them under his protection. He had several times sent 
proposals of accommodation to them, but the messen- 
gers had been ill-received and sent back with con- 
tumely. No more overtures should be made on his 
part ; it was their business to solicit peace. He con- 
sidered that he was making no slight concession in 
promising, if the general could persuade them to sub- 
mit, to receive them with kindness, forgetting all that 
had passed. He received with delight the general's 
proposal to send, when peace should be made, imple- 
ments of husbandry and mechanical tools to the 
Kaffers; also to send a commissary, annually, to see 
that the articles of peace were punctually observed by 
the colonists and the Kaffers, and to settle differences. 
Gaixa considered the distance from Cape Town a 
great obstacle to the maintenance of such a friendship ; 
and inquired whether a person could not be appointed, 
not too far from the border, to whom he could refer 
respecting the governor’s pleasure. He was informed 
that the governor was equally anxious for a close 
union, and that the commandant at Algoa Bay could 


always be applied to. ‘The boundaries of the colony 


to remain as settled by Governor PLETTENBERG. 
The king entirely approved of the proposition that no 
Christian should enter the Kaffer country without the 
permission of his government, or any Kaffer enter 
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‘the colony without the king’s permission. He would ticuren- 
send information regarding Christians in the Kaffer Page 302--333 
country, to the commandant of Algoa Bay, and beg- 

ged that information regarding Kaffers in the Christian 
country, might be sent thence. Hehad not the power 

to deliver up what had been taken from the Christians 

during the war—-Hottentots, slaves, prisoners, horses, 

and cattle. If the Christians should reduce the rebel 

chiefs to obedience, this must be made a condition 

before their return to their own country is permitted. 

If they are driven to ‘their country, and thus placed 

in his power, every thing shall be restored.” 

Gaikxa complied immediately with the governor’s 
demand, that all white people should be compelled to 
quit the Kaffer country. If, he said, they remained, 
they would be considered enemies to their own 
country, and he their protector. He, however, de- 
sired to retain Buys, whom he knew well, and with 
whose council he could not dispense. Buys’ dismissal 
was, however, insisted on, and Garka was referred 
to the commandant of Algoa Bay. 

GaiKa faithfully promised that shipwrecked mar- 
iners should be kindly treated, property carefully 
guarded, and that information should immediately 
be given—hoping, however, that a suitable reward 
would be assured to every Kaffer who aided in the 
good work. 
~ Gaixa said that, four or five years ago, Mrrnizgr, 
the landdrost of Graaff-Reinet, had sent presents to 
him, and promised others, if he would put Buys and 
RENSBURG out of the ‘way—offering him all’ their 
property and cattle; the sheep to be given up to the 
landdrost, and the horses ‘divided between them. 
The proposal was indignantly rejected—the savage 
being incapable of betraying’ his friends, after an 
_ interchange of presents, ae | , 
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Garka requested to be expressly informed how 
Jong the rebel Kaffers would be allowed to remain in 
the colony, if they did not accept the proffered peace ; 
and receiving no decisive answer, he broke out anew 
against Sampen, who had attacked and murdered 
Jan Borsa, who, having fled from the colony when 
taken by the English, had been living with GAIKA, 
and was on his way home. His property was seized 
and confiscated by SamBex, who refused to restore 
it, on GarKa’s requirement, to JAN Borua’s widow. 

It appeared that Garxa did not very clearly under- 
stand the relations between the English and the 
Dutch. When the colony was taken by the English, 
and ambassadors were sent to him, he could not com- 
prehend what they wanted. Buys and other colonists, 
not well affected towards the English, explained this 
by asimile, i.e—The Dutch were owners of a large 


country, that which they possessed in Africa being, 


in comparison, only as a cattle-fold to a whole farm. 


The English, who were the Bosjemans of the sea, 


had taken their cattle-fold. “The English,” LicutENn- 
STEIN says, “ were accordingly considered in Kaffer- 
land as traitors and robbers, and treated accordingly.” 
(Van pER Kemp is his authority for this.) The 
king departed next morning with the utmost as- 
surance of personal friendship. Buys had permis- 
sion to follow, and General JANSSENS and suite set 
out from the Kat River on their return to Graaff- 
Reinet. 

ALBERTI, the commandant of Algoa Bay, shortly 
after resumed negotiations with the Kaffer chiefs. 
They had broken up—each taking his kraal (or fol- 
lowers) to a separate circle of his own—but all 
between the Bosjemans and the Sunday Rivers. He 
found them disposed to be more friendly, and to 
show greater confidence in the Dutch than at the 
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former interview with the governor. They com- Licursn- 
plained that Garxa was still hostile; that he plun- poze 3og..333 
dered their cattle, and would not send away Buys, 
or send ambassadors of peace. Never, they said, 
until his conduct altered in these respects, could 
friendship be restored. Gat1Ka had similar complaints 
against the rebel chiefs. (Observation,—and it seems 
to have been as difficult to reconcile their differences 
as it is in other rude feudalisms.) On this Licaren- 
STEIN observes (page 329): It appears evident 
that hatred and distrust will not be readily removed, 
and during their continuance there is no hope that 
the rebel chiefs would be exhorted, or menaced to 
quit the colony, or even to move nearer the border— 
which was injurious, since the farmers were desirous 
of returning to their homes. They had punctually 
fulfilled all their engagements; given up the slaves, 
Hottentots, and some muskets; and they appeared to 
have no thoughts of disturbing the c@lonists. Yet 
the intercourse with them was exceedingly embar- 
rassing—scarcely anything they said was wholly true; 
there was no reliance to be placed upon them. They 
shut their ears to all proposals towards conciliatory 
measures—answering, that it did not please them, or 
was not to be heard of. Neither did Gaixa’s conduct 
accord with assurances made to the governor, or with 
the dictates of justice and humanity. His people 
indulged in acts of power and malignity towards 
their revolted countrymen, which were wholly un- 
justifiable. It was more than ever manifest that 
Buys must quit his situation.” 

_ Buys excused himself to ALBERTI, on the grounds 
that he wanted carriage for his property, and that 
there was danger in travelling through a country 
occupied by the king’s enemies. He, however, reach- 
ed Graaff-Reinet in November, escorted by troops 
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sent for his protection; he also brought two of his 
intimates in Kafferland, Faser, a German, and JoHn 
Mappen, an English deserter. Seven of the Chris- 
tians did not return; they intended to travel north- 
ward, and to reach De la Goa Bay. Four of these 
were colonists of high reputation, and three were 
English deserters; they imparted their plan to Map- 
DEN, Which was to procure powder, shot, and other 
necessaries, and then set off on their journey. They 
were narrowly watched by ALBERTI, set ouf unpre=— 
pared for such a journey, followed the boundaries of 
the colony, and were in the sequel heard of about 
the Orange River. Such were the persons who then 
visited Kafferland, and such the dangers of allowing 
free intercourse between colonists and Kaffers. 
Although GarKxa was said to be much disposed to 
peace, and to reconciliation with his revolted subjects 
—excepting only SamBzH—no advances were made. 
The good understanding between the colonists and 
the Kaffer chiefs continued, although the followers of 
the latter still continued individual robbery, which 
occasioned a great outcry. LIicHTENSTEIN gives an 
example:—14 oxen were stolen from a Hottentot; 
they were tracked to SaAmBen’s kraal; application 
was made to him; the rebber was traced and put to 
death instantly. All but two of the oxen were 
restored ; in lieu of those which had been killed, 
SaMBEH sent two of his own—with a third, as a 
present to the field-cornet of the district, who sent all 
three back. This Sampreu took very much amiss, 
saying, if they were not accepted he should doubt 
the sincerity of the wishes so often expressed for 
peace. Yet, at a conference with ALBERTI, SAMBEH 
denied the whole transaction, fearing the reproaches 
of the governor; and that a contemptible opinion 
might be formed, by him, of the extent of his authority 
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over his people. The other Kaffer chiefs were equally Licwray- 
eager to prove how anxiously they desired to maintain Page 302--383 
a good understanding with the colonists, in whose 

country they lived, sending back. stolen property to 

its owner, punishing the robbers, and always request- 

ing that no complaints should be made to the governor, 

of which some curious examples are given. (Page 332.) 

ALBERTI had interviews with the chiefs about the 
end of November, after hearing of the intended 
journey of the commissary-general (De Mist). He 
found them pertinaciously refusing to return or sub- 
mit to Garka, because he had not. sent ambassadors 
or dismissed Buys (for of his dismissal they had not 
heard.) Their reconciliation with the king was now, 
however, more urgently insisted on, and they were 
informed that a person in no less authority than the 
governor was approaching, who would sce that the 
conditions of peace were punctually falfilled. 

The Kaffer children found in the colony were de- 
livered up, which gave confidence; and people ven- 
tured to run about in small parties, visiting the 
colonists at their habitations, to their great annoy- 
ance. They were not, however, to be restrained, 
observing that they were nowhere so happy as among 
the Christians, and there was no better hunting coun- 
try than that about the Gamtoos River. They said, 
that peace having been made, the agreement signed 
by the governor himself, they well knew that they 
had nothing to fear, 

So ends the fragment of General JANSSEN’s Jour- 
nal, which LicurensrEin was permitted to use, and 
which occupies from the 302d to the 333d pages of the 
Ist Vol. of his “Travels in Southern Africa in 1803— 
4—5, and 6.” Folio Ed., London, 1812. 

In this situation, as described by LicuTensrain, 
the Commissary-General Dz Misr found affairs on 
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his arrival at Algoa Bay. His first object was to ob- 
tain interviews with the rebel chiefs still within the 
colony, and with GAIKA; to accommodate, if possi- 
ble, their quarrels. Gaika wished the commissary- 
general to advance beyond the Great Fish River, since 
he feared to leave his own home, at the Buffalo River, 
to go so far; besides, he was preparing for an attack, 
with his whole force, on his rebel subjects, in the 
hope of reducing them ; although only allowed by the 
governor three months to return, they still continued 
to plunder and to rove about the Christians’ country. 
Six months had elapsed, and if the period should be 
further protracted, there was some danger of GAIKA’s 
being deserted by his own people and completely 
impoverished. He, therefore, only awaited the arrival 
of a body of Tambookies to pursue the rebels to the 
utmost extremity. GartKa acknowledged the com~- 
missary-general as regent of the colony, and. was 
ready to march even to Cape Town to assist against 
his enemies, the English. He therefore hoped that 
the Dutch would, in like manner, assist him to subdue 
his rebel subjects. The ambassadors from the com- 
missary-general were overtaken on their return by a 
portion of GarKa’s army, consisting of about 200 
men, and informed that three other similar parties 
were on their advance towards the Fish River, where 
all were to unite to give battle to the rebels. The com- 
missary-general hoped that the removal of Buys from 
the king’s councils would reconcile the rebels, and 
that the mediation of the Christians would have a 
powerful influence on all the Kaffers. But in any case 
it was necessary to render the boundaries of the colony 
respected, and to check the contests of savages within 
*t. It was the business of the regent to animate the 
colonists, and to give confidence to them in their 
habitations and their country. 
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Presently a reconciliation took place between Gaixa, Licuran- 


: : ae STEIN, 
Coneo, and JauusaA; preparations were continued Page 333 


against SaAMBEH, who continued within the bor- 
ders of the colony, whilst single hordes continued 
to annoy the colonists on the borders. They would 
not be persuaded by ALBErt1 to quit; and, even had 
there been sufficient force, it was not deemed advisa- 
ble to useit for that purpose. The Dutch government 
was satisfied to be ona half friendly footing with them, 
and to be sufficiently respected to be safe from further 
encroachments; or that the rebel Kaffers should con- 
sider it a favor tu be suffered to remain in the colony 
on any terms. In this situation did the relations of 
the Dutch and the Kaffers remain until the colony 
was again taken in 1806 by the English; and as to 
any thing further relating to the subject, we are yet, 
LICHTENSTEIN observes, to be informed. 
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LICHTENSTEIN goes on to describe the condition in Page 368. 


which De Mist found Graaff-Reinet. The inhabitants, 
he says, were always the most factious and turbulent ; 
they were so remote that it was hardly possible to 
enforce the laws; and here many foreigners of per- 
turbed minds have sought a home. It seemed inevita- 
ble that all would go backward in civilization, and that 
at last they would sink nearly as low in the scale of 
humanity as the former savage inhabitants. The 
separation of America from the mother country 
awakened many wild projects; which, to those ac- 
quainted with the helpless situation of the country, 
were laughable; and the subsequent revolution in 
France and Holland occasioned a universal ferment 
all over the colony. Describes the manner in which, 
in 1794, the commotions in Graaff-Reinet fairly broke 
out, and the subsequent proceedings during Lord 
Macartney’s administration to quell them. Srocxk- 
EHNSTROM’S appointment to supersede the former land- 
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drost; Mrrnrer; the emigration of more than sixty 


families under the conduct of: REnspure ; how the 


Kaffers established themselves in the Southern part of 
the district; how the landdrost -was worn out and’ 
returned to the Cape; the government having received’ 
intelligence that the colony was to be restored to the 
Dutch, disregarded these affairs, and the peeen”? were 
left to their fate. 

Intelligence from Algoa Bay confirmed former news 
of the reconciliation between Gaixa and the rebel 
ehiefs Conco and JaLtusA; SAamBen’s adherents 
were constantly dropping off, and it was hoped that 
he too would submit, or be obliged to leave the 
colony. Several hordes: of Kaffers had quitted the 
colony. At Graaff-Reinet the importance’ of keeping’ 
upon friendly terms with the Kaffers’ was more thatr 
ever apparent—for to houses in-ruins, desolated fields; 
and impoverished families, was added the catastrophe 
of losses sustained by the people of that district 
which, although only 2-3ds had given in their account, 
amounted to 858 horses, 4,475 oxen, 35,474 cows’ 
and calves, 34,023 sheep, and 2,480°goats. 

Among the discontented was ComENRAAD Buys, an’ 
African born, a small farmer ‘in Swellendam. In the’ 
year 1795 he was one of the warmest patriots and’ 
opposers of Orange principles. When the colony was 
taken by the English he fled to’ the Kaffers, either: 
from dislike to the English, or fear of punishment. 
The powers which raised him so much to distinction’ 
in the assemblies of insurgents—his great strength of 
body, a countenance full ‘of courage and ardour, a 
daring and active mind, with superior eloquence’ of 
speech, soon acquired him equal distinction among 
the savages. He gained the confidence of GAIKA’S' 
mother, and shared with her almost unbounded 
power. With Buys’ assistance she contrived to satisfy 
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her brother-in-law, who was then endeavouring to Lrc#ren- 
deprive his nephew of the sovereignty; her husband, yo) 3 
his brother being dead. <A vear after Buys’ flight, the 
Kaffer war began ; whether urged by him is unknown. 

That he stirred the Kaffers against the English 

is probable—but not so that the desolation of the 
country was prompted by him. He remained quietly 

with the queen, and neither she nor the young king 

took any share in the disturbances. It was the tribes 

to which Sampeu, Conao, and Jatusa, adherents 

of the pretender, were the heads, who did the mis- 
chief—the desire of the Kaffers for plunder, perhaps 
created by the necessities of an increasing population. 

I subscribed to the Graham’s Town Library, princi- 
pally that I might get a copy of Professor Licuren- 
STEIN’s Work; and the Notes from which the 
above Extracts are given, were made during the few 
days I staid with Mr. Wesr there. There must, of 
eourse, be much more of interest on the same subject 
in the Work; although, I hope that, in reading it 
rather hurriedly, I seized upon the most prominent 
facts ; for the book is hardly less authentic: than “The 
Record’? itself. 

LicuTensTern and General Janssens together, ap- Commentary 
peared on the scene in Kafferland as men of superior No, 18." 
ealibre, and acquaintance with such things in the 
European world, to shed a new light on the character 
and institutions of the Kaffers; from whatsoever 
region that race of men may have come, and there is 
of course no reason why they may not have emigrated 
from either shore of the Red Sea by land, which is 
perhaps more probable than that their emigration was, 


* Some of the Commentaries, particularly those on JARSvVELD’S 
Expedition against the Kaffers, were Notes in the Manuscript; but in 
the 15 Commentaries sent to Mr. Montacu, from Graaff-Reinet, on the 
7th October, 1844, most of these, and the 18th, or last, were included. 
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which either the Phenicians or their descendants, the 
Carthaginians, or with the Arabs, by sea. And when 
we reflect on the wonders of Tartar emigration, as 
shown by HumsBo.p, from island to island by sea, to 
people the shores of Southern America, at an early 
period,* the emigration from the Red Sea to the 
Southern-most point of Africa, will cease to excite our 
wonder. Rosperrson says, that the Carthaginians, 
after visiting the coasts of Spain, those of Gaul, and 
penetrating into Britain, made considerable progress 
by land into the interior provinces of Africa, trading 
with some of them, and subjugating others to their 
empire; that they sailed along the western coast of the 
continent almost to the tropic of Cancer, planting 
several colonies in order to civilize the natives, and 
accustom them to commerce. A Phenician fleet, we 
are told, fitted out by Necuo, king of Egypt, took 
its departure about 604 years before the Christian era, 
from a port in the Red Sea, doubled the southern 
promontory of Africa, and after a voyage of three 
years, returned by the Straits of Gades to the mouth 
of the Nile. (Heropr. lib. iv. c. 42.) 

However difficult it may be to procure information 
concerning nations while they remain uncivilized, 
and however prone men may be to affix the idea of 
perfection to those attainments which resemble their 
own, and where those are wanting to pronounce a 
people to be barbarous and miserable; and however 
liable members of communities, unequal in their 
degrees of improvement, may be to regard each other 
with mutual contempt,—still it can hardly be, that 
during the long period which elapsed from the time 
when BarTHOLOMEW Drasf and Vasco pE Gama first 


* See also Professor PLayratr’s Narrative. 
+ If BartHoLtomew Dras really reached Algoa Bay, it was, of course, 
during the reign of Joun IL., of Portugal, in 1480 or 1490. 
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touched the shores of Kaffraria, until Barrow and Commentary 
LiIcHTENSTEIN visited that people on friendly political None 
missions, other persons, capable of forming a just 
estimate of their resources and institutions, did not 
travel amongst the Kaffers, and throw light on those 
interesting subjects. Butif so, I am unacquainted with 
their writings. We seem to be principally indebted 
to shipwrecked sailors, and to the interest which they 
felt in the Kaffer people, from the kindness, hospi- 
tality, and protection, which, in their helpless and 
forlorn condition, they received from them, for our 
knowledge of the Kaffers, until Barrow, LicuTENn- 
STEIN, and VAN DER Kemp, went amongst them. 
BanNISTER, indeed, (Appendix No. 10, pp. 107— 
8—9,) gives a list of printed books and manuscripts 
relating to the south and eastern coast of Africa, from 
which, he says, an almost uninterrupted history 
might be compiled, but most of those works are far 
beyond my reach. 

Still less seems to be known of the origin, manners, 
and institutions of the Hottentots and Bosjemans than 
of those of the Kaffers when Europeans first settled 
in South Africa. But that all the tribes had institu- 
tions peculiar to themselves, and according to the de- 
gree of their civilization, who can doubt who has 
studied the character of the great family of mankind! 
There can be no reason why the Hottentot should not 
have come from the far north, along the western 
coast, or through the centre of Africa. The Bosje- 
man seems to be an aborigine; and, like the Bheel, 
the Ramoosie, and the Ghond of India, (with whom 
they appear to have many attributes in common,) may 
have been driven into the caves, woods, and poorer 
tracts of country by the original invaders of it. Hav- 
ing but few wants, and those supplied by the bounteous 
hand of nature, who can doubt but that, amidst the 
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wild flowers, the honey, the roots and bulbs, and the 
wild animals of Southern Africa, the Bosjeman was a 
happy being until the rude hand of the European and 
Christian took the pasturage lands of his eland, quag- 
ga, gnu, and spring buck, and despoiled him of these » 
things; and eventually either exterminated the race, 
or forced them into other lands. RoBErRTson says, 
it has seldom been the lot of communities, in their 
early and unpolished state, to fall under the observa- 
tion of persons endowed with force of mind, superior 
to vulgar prejudices, and capable of contemplating 
man, under whatever aspect he appears, with a can- 
did and discerning eye. The Dutch in Africa, like 
the Spaniards in South America, were so eager to 
take possession of the country, and happy to find it 
occupied by inhabitants so incapable to defend it, that 
they hastily pronounced them to be’a wretched order 
of men, formed merely for servitude, and were more 
employed in computing the value of their labour, than 
inquiring into the operations of their minds, or the 
reasons of their customs and institutions. Roserr- 
SON says, that almost two centuries elapsed after the 
discovery of America, before the manners of its inha- 
bitants attracted, in any considerable degree, the 
attention of philosophers. About the same period has 
elapsed since the conquest, or usurpation, of a por- 
tion of our present colonial possessions. Yet Mr. 
LAWRENCE says, “the tribes of South Africa, near 
the European colony at the Cape, the Hottentots, 
Kaffers, Bosjemans, &c. are not yet enough known to 
enable us to decide whether they ought to be arranged 
under the ni te variety, or whether they belong 
to a different type.”” There appears to be no doubt 
but that, even supposing him to belong to the Negro 
family, the poor Bosjeman stands very low in the 
scale of organization, and consequently of faculties. 
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On this Mr. Lawrence very beautifully observes, Commentary 
*‘ The very argument which has been used for defence,” N® 1° 
in enslaving them, seems to me a tenfold aggrava- 
tion of the enormity. Superior endowments, higher 
intellect, greater capacity for knowledge, arts, and 
science, should be employed to extend the blessings 
of civilization, and multiply the enjoyments of social 
life; not as a means of oppressing the weak and 
ignorant, of plunging those who are naturally low in 
the intellectual scale more deeply into the abyss of 
barbarism.” (P. 245—6.) 

It may now be feared whether the opportunity has 
not been lost of attaining a knowledge of the charac- 
teristics which apparently distinguish the Bosjeman 
from the other varieties of mankind; for if any of the 
poor Bosjemans have escaped the tyranny and persecu- 
tions to which they have been so long subjected, the 
tribes do not remain entire and unsubdued; and vast 
changes must have been made on individual manners 
and ideas by the condition of (almost worse than) 
slavery to which they have been reduced; worse than 
slavery, for the imported slave was valuable property, 
and might be sold; but the Dutch law of 1636, already 
quoted, prevented the colonist from reducing the 
aborigines to actual slavery; and having no saleable 
value, their condition was, in reality, more deplor- 
able than the condition of the slave himself. 

ROBERTSON says that “in the islands of the new 
world, where four-footed animals were both few and 
small, and the earth yielded her productions almost 
spontaneously, —the constitution of the natives, neither 
braced by the active exercises of the chase, nor invi- 
-gorated by the labour of cultivation, was extremely 
feeble and languid. On the continent, where the 
forests abound with game of various kinds, and the 
chief occupation of many tribes was to pursue it, the 
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Commentary human frame acquired greater firmness; still, how- 


No. 28. 


ever, the Americans were more remarkable for agility 
than strength. They resembled beasts of prey rather 
than animals formed for labour. They were not only 
averse to toil, but incapable of it; and when roused 
by force from their native indolence, and compelled 
to work, they sunk* under tasks which the people of 
the other continent would perform with ease. This 
feebleness of constitution was universal among the 
inhabitants of those regions of America,” says the 
professor, “ which we are surveying, and may be con- 
sidered characteristic of the species there.” 
Rosertson’s description may be considered appli- 
eable to the condition of man, in the same degree of 


civilization, in South Africa, as in South America ; 


with such diversity only as difference of climate and 
food will necessarily produce; and although it may 
now be impossible for any hand to trace the nice dis- 
tinctions which existed in the respective characters of 
the Bosjemans, the Hottentot, and the Kaffer, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics in those classes appear to 
be very strongly marked, even from the little that is 
known of them. 

It has been observed that there is less variety in the 
human form, throughout the new world, than in the 
ancient continent; and the same thing is equally 
observable in the several varieties of the race in South 
Africa: for, although there is no doubt that, on our 
first acquaintance with any races of men, we are just 
as liable, indiscriminately, to blend their personal 


* To this cause may be ascribed the fearful loss of life when the 
Spaniards forced the people of Mexico to prepare a tunnel, (greater far, 
I- believe, than the Thames Tunnel,) to drain the Mexican livke, and save 
the city from the danger of inundation, and the loss of life in the con- 
struction of NaroLzon’s great military road in Java. Each work cost- 
ing the aborigines 20,000 men, I think,.it is said. 
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appearance, as their manners and institutions, into Commentary 
resemblances which do not properly belong to them; X® 3° 
yet, as far less of philosophic investigation is necessary 

to distinguish a variety of countenance in the variety of 

the different types of men, than in their institutions 

and customs, we see much sooner that all Bosjemans, 

all Hottentots, and all Kaffers, are not alike, than 

we are able to ascertain What difference exists, or 

whence it arises, in the manners and customs of the 

several varieties. 

To pursue the comparison between the several 
varieties in South Africa, andin America, as described 
by the professor. The Bosjemans appear to bear the 
strongest resemblance to the people originally inha- 
biting the district situated in the isthmus of Darien ;* 
for Ropertson has divided the varieties in the human 
species in the new world, into three different dis- 
tricts. The Hottentot appears to bear the strengest 
resemblance to those originally inhabiting the coast 
of Labrador; whilst the Kaffers—dropping the first 
fabulous accounts of the Patagonians—bear the 
strongest resemblance to the people inhabiting the 
region which extends from the River de la Plata to the 
Straits of Magellan. In the hunting season they often 
roam as far as the straits which separate Tierra del 
Feugo from the main land, and there is no keeping 
them, any more than the Kaffers, at home. 

ROBERTSON Says, * some large breeds of horses and 
dogs exceed the more diminutive races in stature and 
strength as far as the Patagonian is supposed to rise 
above the usual standard of the human body. But 
animals attain the highest perfection of their species 
only in mild climates, or where they find the most 
nutritive food in the greatest abundance.” 


* I do not mean the unhappy Albinog; or, as RoneRTson says the 
- Dutch call them, the Kackerlakes. 
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Commentary The effect of climate on man and beast in South 
No. 18 . Africa, did not escape Barrow. He says man, and 
ether animals, increase in bulk in proportion to the 
elevation of the country they inhabit. In the plains 
of the Zuurveld, and along the sea coast, the cattle are 
small and lean, and sheep can scarcely exist. On the 
heights of Bruyntjes Hoogte there are the finest oxen 
in the colony, the sheep equal to those of the snowy 
mountains, nor are the heights less favorable to the 
growth of man. 

The resemblance, in personal appearance, between 
the Bosjeman and the Bheel of India cannot escape 
observation by any person who has seen even indi- 
viduals of each variety; the Bheel being, like the 
Bosjeman, an eater of flesh, and an aborigine, driven 
into the Mountains and jungles by the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan conquerors of the plains. The British 
government has also been obliged, on several occasions, 
to arm against this diminutive, but comparatively 
fierce race of men; they are, in India, considered an 
almost unarmed people; having only bows, and gene- 
rally, unpoisoned arrows, with a small sprinkling of 
fire-arms and swords. They have in Khandesh, Malwa, 
and Rajpootana, been formed into corps, under British 
officers, and have every where, through good pay 
and good treatment, been made good soldiers,—quite 
sufficient to keep their brethren in check. The object 
has always been to turn them from their predatory 
habits, by giving them land, and forming agricultural 
colonies of them, along the margin of their fastnesses ; 
and this object has never failed of attainment.’”* 


? 


* It is very remarkable that paintings in colors, almost as vivid as the 
day they were laid on, have lately been discovered in the beautiful Boodist 
caves of Adjunta. These paintings, it was proposed by Captain Gres- 
yey and Mr. Raurs, to publish at. Bombay, and subscriptions were 
entered into, but whether this has been done I know not. The Bheels 
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‘The Hottentots, as we now see them, may bear some Commentary 
‘comparison with the inhabitants of the Carnatic, and No: Ae 
those of the Malabar Coast ; and other rice and fish- 
‘eating people of India. 

And the Kaffer | would even venture to compare 
with the chivalrous Rajpoot of Upper India, although 
immeasurably inferior, at present, in every respect to 
that noble race. Yet there are capabilities in the 
Kaffers which may hereafter develop themselves, and 
_ render them capable of following us, under good 
discipline, good treatment, and good pay, to fight.our 
battles in any part of the world; for there appears to 
be no reason why the men who have-a national and 
warlike spirit, which renders them—in the present 
degree of their organization—capable of throwing 
away the wooden part of the assagai, braving the fire 
of artillery and musketry, and meeting the British 
soldier in a hand to hand combat, should not, under 
British officers, and a well-established discipline, be 
taught to follow us and fight our battles, even amidst 
the snowy Caucasus—as 12,000 Rajpoots in former 
days, under Mauarasa Jey Sinan, fought the bat- 
tles of their friend the Emperor Uxusar, on that 
field; and as they have lately fought our battles in 
Afighanistan. The Rajpoot is the mildest, the most 
faithful, and most tractable of men, being an eater 
of wheat, but neither of flesh nor fish. Barrow 
says of the Kaffers—“ From the nature of his food, 
chiefly milk, his manners are mild and gentle, whilst 
the chase gives him an erect deportment, and a bold- 
ness and openness of expression.” 


lived in these caves, but the paintings are too Egyptian in character, p:oba- 

bly, to be attributed to them. The rock portraits of animals, in charcoal, 

by the Bosjeman, are well known. The delicacy and fidelity of those of the 

antelope and buffalo, still to be seen at a cave near Shiloh, will, I think, 

surprise any one. The Bosjemans themselves, following the wild animals, 
- have left the country, 
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Perhaps the most interesting and important discus- 
sion that ever took place, with respect to the manage- 
ment of colonial possessions, was that of 1517, de- 
scribed by Roperrson, (History of America, Book 
Ill.) when Ferpinanp of Spain appointed Roprico 
ALBUQUERQUE to supersede Don Dizco CoLUMBUS 
jn the power which he possessed in Hispaniola, of 
distributing Indians among the Spaniards settled in 
the island, bestowing that abhorrent power, however, 


on ALBUQUERQUE. He began by taking an exact num- 


ber of the inhabitants of the island, and found that 
from 60,000 who, in 1508, survived all their suffer- 
ings, they were, in 1515, reduced to 14,000. ‘These 
ALBUQUERQUE divided into separate lots, and be- 
stowed on such as were willing to purchase them at 
the highest price. The additional calamities thus in- 
flicted, “completed the misery, and hastened on the 
extinction of this wretched and innocent race of men.” 

The Dominican missionaries were most vehement 
in condemning the distributions. Don Drsco, the 
principal officers, and all the laymen, complained of 
the conduct of the monks. The Franciscans, from 
opposition and rivalship, inclined towards the laity ; 
alleging, in excuse for the conduct of their country- 
men, that it was impossible to carry on any improve- 
ment in the colony unless the Spaniards possessed such 
dominion over the natives, that they could compel 
them to labour. 

FERDINAND appointed a committee of his privy 
council, assisted by some of the most eminent civilians 
and divines in Spain, to decide between the deputies 
sent from Hispaniola in support of their ‘respective 
opinions. The result was in favor of the Dominicans, 
but produced no benefit to the aborigines, although 
they were declared a free people, entitled to all the 
natural rights of men; at length FERDINAND issued a 
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decree, declaring that the servitude of the Indians was Commentary 
warranted by both the laws of God and man ; because oe 

it would otherwise be impossible to reclaim them 

from idolatry, or to instruct them in the principles 

of the Christian faith. The Dominicans, and monks 

of other orders, were directed to abstain from those 
invectives, which, through an excess of charitable, 

but ill-informed zeal, they had uttered against the 
distributions, as the king and council were willing to 

take the charge of that upon their consciences. 

FERDINAND conferred new grants of Indians upon 
several of his courtiers; endeavoring to regulate, by 
edict, the work to be required of them, and the man- 
ner of their being clothed, fed, and instructed in the 
principles of christianity. 

Some of the Dominicans, in despair, requested the 
permission of their superiors to remove to the con- 
tinent, in order to pursue the objects of their mission 
amongst such of the natives as were not corrupted by 
the Spaniards, or alienated by their cruelty from the 
Christian faith. 

BARTHOLOMEW DE LAS Casas, a clergyman, who 
accompanied CoLumBus in his second voyage, adyo- 
cated the cause of the natives; but finding that atten- 
tion to his own interests rendered ALBUQUERQUE deaf 
to admonition, he set out for Spain, in the hope of 
softening the heart and opening the eyes of Fernp1- 
NAND. He found the king much enfeebled by disease 
in mind and body. He was alarmed by the charge of 
impiety, which at another time he would have de- ° 
spised, and promised to take into serious considera- 
tion the means of redressing the evil of which Las 
Casas complained. 

But death stopped the career of FerDINAND. 

Cardinal Ximenzgs, the Regent, without regarding 


the rights of Don Dizco CotumsBus, resolved to send 
J * 
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Commentary thrée persons to America, as superintendents of tlie 
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colonies, selected from amongst the monks of St. 
Jerome; to these he joined Zuazo, a private lawyer, 
of distinguished probity, with unbounded power to 
regulate all judicial proceedings in the colonies. Las 
Casas accompanied them, with the title of Protector 
of the Indians. | | 
Arrived in America, their first act was to set at 
liberty all the Indians who had been granted to cour- 
tiers, or other non-residents. The fathers displayed 
at every step of their proceedings a knowledge of the 
world and of affairs, seldom acquired in a cloister, 
with moderation and gentleness still more rare among 
persons trained up in the solitude and austerity of 
monastic life. They became, however, satisfied, that 
the state of the colony rendered it impossible to 
adopt the proposed plan. That the Spaniards were so 
few in numbers that they could not work the mines, 
or cultivate the country, the alternative, to holding 
the natives in servitude, being, that the conquest must 
be relinquished, or the hope of all advantage from it 
be abandoned. Nothing but the authority of a master 
could compel the natives to work; their natural list- 
lessness and indifferenee were so great, that unless 


constantly kept under the eye and discipline of a 
‘superior, they would neither attend to religious in- 


struction, nor observe those rites of christianity which 
they had been taught ;—therefore the “ distributions” 
were tolerated, and the Indians must be suffered to 
remain under subjection to their Spanish masters. 
Former regulations were revised, new ones prescribed, 
and no circumstance was left neglected that tended to 
mitigate the rigour of the yoke. By their authority, 
example, and exhortations, the superintendents la- 
boured to inspire their countrymen with sentiments 
of equity and gentleness towards the unhappy people, 
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on whose industry they depended. Zuazo seconded Coma 
the endeavours of the superintendents. He reformed ook, 
the courts of justice, so as to render their decisions 
equitable and expeditious, and introduced various 
regulations, which greatly improved the internal 
police of the colony; his conduct, and that of the 
superintendents, gave universal satisfaction to the 
colonial Spaniards ; and the boldness of X1MENEs, in 
departing from the usual path in forming his plan, 
and in selecting such persons to carry it on, was 
admired by all. 

The prudential considerations which influenced the 
superintendents made no impression upon Las Casas 
—who regarded their accommodating conduct to the 
state of the colony, as a maxim of an unhallowed 
timid policy, which tolerated what was unjust, because 
it was beneficial. As protector of the Indians he 
contended that they were free by nature, and not to 
be bereaved of the common privileges of humanity. 
The superintendents received his most virulent re- 
monstrances without emotion, but adhered firmly to 
their own system. ‘The Spanish planters were ready 
to tear him to pieces. Las Casas found it necessary 
to take shelter in a convent, and soon after set out 
for Europe. 

He found the Regent, X1mEeNnzEs, at the at of 
death. CuHaruzs arrived from the Low Countries, 
accompanied by many of the Flemish nobility. The 
fathers of St. JERomzE, and Zuazo were recalled; a 
lawyer of some eminence was appointed chief judge 
of Espaniola, and in compliance with the request of 
Las Casas received instructions to examine once 
more the point in controversy between him and the 
colonists, and in the mean time to do every thing in 
his power to alleviate the sufferings of the natives, 
and prevent the extinction of the race—as labour 
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a free people—Las Casas proposed to purchase a 
certain number of negroes from the Portuguese* on the 
coast of Africa, for slavery in America. The odious 
commerce, which had long been abolished in Europe, 
was thus, in 1517,‘on a great scale revived. In 1503 
a few slaves had been imported to America; in 1511 
FERDINAND permitted their importation in greater 
numbers. They were more robust and hardy, and 
patient under servitude, than the natives of America, 
the labour of one negro being reckoned equal to that 
of four Americans. XimeEnrs had promptly rejected 
the proposition. But Las Casas, while labouring 
hard for the liberty of the American, pronounced it 
lawful and expedient to enslave the African. CHARLES 
granted a patent to his Flemish favorites, for im- 
porting 4000 Africans into America. The patent 
was sold to Genoese merchants, for 25,000 ducats, 
and a commerce in slaves from Africa to America, thus 
took a regular form. The patentees conducted their 
operations in the spirit of monopolists, demanding 
such high prices, at first, that no great change was 
made in the state of the colony. 

Las Casas’ scheme for the relief of the Indians, 
was to exclude soldiers and sailors, who had mostly 
settled there, being the original discoverers and con- 
querors of the country, most of them desperate 
adventurers, dissolute, rapacious, and incapable of 


* The peculiar infamy of being the first to enslave and sell the Negro 
for exportation to America, belongs to the Portuguese; and they, and 
their descendants in Brazils, are the, last to continue that infamous traffic. 
The late resolution, originating with Sir Cuaruus Metcaure, I think, 
when Governor of Jamaica, to, engage and carry, to Jamaica, free Negroes, 
whose condition may be improved there, will, however, it may be hoped, 
render this an unprofitable trade to the Brazilians ; and the difference in 
customs’ duty, in favor of sugar grown by free men, may altogether 
extinguish the. trade. 
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that sober persevering industry, which is requisite-in Commentary: 
forming new colonies. Instead of these, he proposed ** ald 

to allure from Europe, by premiums, a sufficient 

number of laborers and husbandmen. Although, in 

this scheme, and other schemes, Las Casas had the 

support of the Flemish ministers, he was defeated by 

the Bishop of Burgos. 

Where Spaniards were already settled, it was 
almost hopeless tc endeavour to procure relief to the 
Indians. But on the vast continent only one feeble 
colony had been planted; the natives still occupied 
the whole country, and Las Casas hoped that, al- 
though he had failed to overturn a pernicious system, 
he might prevent its introduction. He applied for a 
grant of country, stretching along the sea coast, from 
Paria to Santa Martha, and proposed to settle there 
with a colony, composed of husbandmen, laborers, 
and ecclesiastics; no soldiers or sailors were to settle 
there, and no Spaniard to enter it without his per- 
mission. It was apart of his scheme to clothe the 
people, whom he took with him, in a dress so dissi- 
milar to that of the Spaniards, that they might appear, 
to the natives, a different race of men from those who 
had brought so many calamities on their country. 

In this scheme Las Casas was again defeated by 
the Bishop of Burgos and the Council of the Indies. 
He had recourse to his friends, the Flemish favorites, 
‘and they supported the scheme merely because it had 
been rejected by the Spanish ministers, CHARLES 
referred it to a select number of his privy counsellors, 
they warmly approved of the plan, and gave orders 
for carrying it into execution, restricting the allotted 
territory to three hundred miles along the coast of 
Cumana, but allowing Las Casas to extend it as far 
as he pleased towards the interior of the country. 

CHARLES paused to carry out a scheme so generally 
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Se the West Indies; for, although accustomed, at this: 
early period of life, to adopt the sentiments of his 
ministers, to an extent which did not promise that 
decisive vigour of mind which distinguished his riper 
years, yet he could not fail to suspect that the eager- 
ness with which the Flemings took part in American 
affairs, flowed from improper motives. He accord- 
ingly began to show an inclination to examine in 
person the questions concerning the character of the: 
Americans, and the proper manner of treating them. 
QueEvepn, the Bishop of Darien, who went to America 
in 1513, was present; his sentiments concerning the 
talents and disposition of the Indians were known 
to differ from those entertained by Las Casas.— 
CHARLES naturally coneluded that, by confronting the 
Bishop and the Dominican, both having had, during 
their residence in America, full leisure to observe the 
manners of the people whom they pretended to 
describe, he himself might be able to discover which 
of them had formed his opinion with the ee 
discernment and accuracy. 

A day of solemn audience was appointed. The 
Emperor appeared with extraordinary pomp, and took 
his seat on a throne in the great hall of the palace. 
His principal courtiers attended. Don Dirso Co- 
LtumBus, Admiral of the Indies, was summoned to 
be present. The Bishop was first called to deliver 
his opinion. In a short speech, he lamented the 
desolation of the colonies, by the extinction of so 
many of their inhabitants, attributable, in some degree, 
to the excessive rigour and inconsiderate proceedings 
of the Spaniards; but declaring that he considered 
all the inhabitants of the new world, whom he had 
seen, to be a race marked out by the inferiority of 
their talents for servitude, and whom it would be 
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impossible to instruct or improve, unless they were 
kept under the continual inspection of a master. Las 
Casas, at greater length, and with more fervour, 
defended his own system. He rejected, with indigna- 
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tion, the idea that any race of men was born to ser- ° 


vitude, as irreligious and inhuman. He asserted that 
the faculties of the Americans were not naturally 
despicable, but unimproved; that they were capable 
of receiving instruction in the principles of religion, as 
well as of acquiring the industry and arts which would 
qualify them for the various offices of social life; that 
the mildness and timidity of their nature, rendered 
them so submissive and docile, that they might be 
formed and led with a gentle hand. He professed that 
his intentions in proposing the scheme now under 
consideration, were pure and disinterested, and though, 
from the accomplishment of his designs, inestimable 
benefits would result to the crown of Castile, he 


never had claimed, nor ever would receive, any‘ 


recompense on that account. 

Never, perhaps, in the history of mankind, was a 
young monarch, (for Cuarues the V. was then only 
17,) to whom the destinies of man were entrusted, 
called upon to decide on a question of more moment- 
ous import to the future weal or woe of a great por- 
tion of the race, whom it has pleased the Creator and 
Preserver of all mankind to place lowest in the scale 
of humanity. Who can doubt but that, even as 
wild hunters, living on the spontaneous productions 
of their land, the aborigines of all countries were 
happy, until despoiled by the European and_ the 
Christian of all that could support life, or render 
it bearable. Craruzs had then not only to afford 
What redress was possible to the aborigines of the 
country, which the reign of his predecessor, and of 
IsABELLA, had the glory (25 years before) of diss 
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to the other Christian and European nations, an 
example of merciful and enlightened rule over abori- 
gines, at this early period of the revival of coloniza- 
tion, under the new form which it had assumed. 
On this decision, too, rested the question, to some 
extent, at all events, whether the spread of civilization 
and of our holy religion, over regions of darkness, 
would be a sufficient compensation and atonement for 
all the miseries which an innocent and _ helpless 
people were sure to suffer at the hands of those, who, 
more enlightened and powerful, had only their own 
selfish and interested purposes to gratify. 

Who does not tremble for the fate of the American ? 
whose future destiny was in the hands of a ruler, who 
was himself tainted with the iniquity of granting a 
patent to his favorite counsellors, for reducing toa 
still more degrading and hopeless state of slavery, 
AQ0O of the inhabitants of another region, and of a 
council, many of whom were concerned in selling 
that patent to slave dealers and importers ?—the re- 
mainder of the council, and most of the Spanish 
nobility, being the principal possessors of the lands 
and labour of the aborigines; whilst their only advo- 
cate, although labouring hard for their freedom, had 
not discrimination enough to see that it was still more 
iniquitous to pronounce, as he did, that it was lawfal 
and expedient to enslave the African, and consequently 
to tear him away from the land of his birth. 

CuARLES,—Rosertson proceeds—after hearing 
both, and consulting with his ministers, did not 


think himself sufficiently informed to establish any 


general arrangement with respect to the state of the 
Indians; but, as he had perfect confidence in the 
integrity of Las Casas, and as even the Bishop of 
Darien, admitted his scheme to be of such importance, 
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that a trial should be made of its effects, the emperor Covmmeantany 
issued a patent, granting him the district in Cumana, *® }°- 
formerly mentioned, with full power to establish a 
colony there, according to his own plan. 
It is unnecessary here to record how Las Casas 
departed to undertake the duties of the new and diffi- 
cult office which he had taken upon himself,—the 
secret opposition which he encountered from the 
Spanish nobility, who universally dreaded the success 
of an institution that might rob the: of the indus- 
trious and useful hands which cultivated their estates. 
How his endeavour to engage, in Spa 


“in, husbandmen 
and labourers was so slow, that eveatually only 200 
accompanied him to Cumana; the lane obsta- 
cles which he met with, and the finti miscarriage of 
his scheme. ; 
I shall accordingly endeavour, afterthis long digres- 
sion, to describe, more minutely, fre@m the records in 
my possession, the condition in which the Dutch 
government found the Bosjemans, the Hottentots, and 
the Kaffers, on their first acquaintance with them. 
The records are, I fear, very meagze; and my want 
of practice in such discussions very little qualifies me 
for entering on a discussion, both delicate and in- 
teresting—if, indeed, in other respects, I could con- 
sider myself qualified. But if the work should here- 
after be taken up and completed, by any more prac- 
tised and qualified hand and min ds my object will be 
more than attained; and any little trouble which I 
may have had in, walk all humility, pointing the way, 
amply compensated. To enable me, however, to form 
any correct opinion of the actual condition of the 
aborigines when the Dutch first earne amongst them, 
it will be necessary again to exan ine Mr. Mooprr’s 
** Record”? more minutely this time. I shall accordingly 
enter on the task with what aii, I can muster. 
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Commentary lst.—The Kaffers. 
No. 18. “6 Onds—_The Hottentots: : 
3rd.—The Bosjemans. This is a great deviation 
from the task which I at first assigned to myself, and 
which referred only to the Kaffers ; but it may not, as I 
think, be founé altogether devoid of interest, or even 
of importance,'in the future consideration of such 
questions by tlose to whom such consideration be- 
longs as a duty{ 


J. SUTHERLAND. 


Graaff-Reines October 1th, 1844. 


PART II. 


THE KAFFERS, 


———s 


Extract from separate Papers on Hottentots.—(“ The The Kaiters. 
Record,’ p. 273.) oe | 
OxpAsoa sent ambassadors, who were well enter- en 

tained, and who gave great encouragement to all the 
free farmers and burgers, who now perceived some 
prospect of procuring cattle enough; they came to see 

how matters stood at the Cape, and whether the com- 

mander was seriously disposed to make war on the 
Caepmans; for the purpose of considering how the 

Dutch and he, could best ruin the Caepmans and 
Gorachoquas. Oxpasoa requested that his wife’s 

sister, Eva, and some Dutch, might return to him 

with his people, for whose safety he would be answer- 

able, promising to bring 10 or 12 houses close by, 

under the Leopard Berg, behind the Salt Pans, and to 

send his greatest and favored wife, Eva’s sister, to 

the fort with our people, to convey to us words of 

comfort from his own lips; united, the Caepmans and 
Gorachoquas could have no chance against them; we 

need give ourselves no concern about the cattle we 

had lost to them, as our loss would be recovered twice 

over, and he would sell us so many that we should 

not be in want; he recommended us, however, to 

take care of the cattle we had left. He was de- 

lighted to find us at war with the Caepmans, and 

hoped that we would never make peace with them 


The Kaffers. 
1659, 
June. 
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again, because those rogues never remained long at 
peace with any one, and could not live without rob- 
bing and murdering; their object being to try and 
surprise one tribe or other when at the weakest. They 
had so served him when he had been defeated by other 
tribes from the interior—and when he lay with his 
few remaining people and cattle in his houses, wound- 
ed and helpless, or was scattered in flight; and con- 
cealed here and there, then it was that they carried off 


his cattle, but also cruelly murdered all who could © 


not offer resistance, even women and children. 

This was, of course, an aggression by one horde of 
barbarians on another, until at last the Cochoquas 
were pushed close upon the promontory of the Cape, 
as the Zoolas pushed on the Mantatees, and they almost 
forced the Kaffers into the colony, only a few years 
ago. 

This happened shortly before our arrival at the 
Cape, and he never could forget it; when he was again 
in strength and well he would have paid them off, had 
he not believed that, as we were residing on their 
land, we were in close alliance with them—he hoped 
to live there with us in friendship, in place of those 
wicked creatures—and to trade with the Dutch. 

Poor Oxzpasoa little thought that the Dutch would 
live on other people’s land, except in friendship with 
them, without their permission ; their bad example 
seems to have taught him the disposition to do like- 
wise. 

He had collected some rhinoceros’ horns for us, and 
caught a young horse, but it had died from rather too 
deep an assagai wound. Now that the wound he had 
himself received in the elbow from a lion was healed, 
he would catch more young horses for us; that wound 
had forced him to keep the house like a woman 5; as 
to elephants’ tusks he would, after speaking further 
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with us on the subject, do his best, and send some The Kaffers, 
; Oe pene . 4 1659, 
people into the interior for the purpose. We replied 5,7.’ 
that if Onpasoa, their lord, wished to come to the 
fort, a wagon would .be sent for him, and proper 
accommodations be prepared for his reception. (Would 
Oxpasoa have condescended to travel ina wagon ? 
When General J ANSSENS, 136 years after, sent a wagon 
and escort to meet Ga1Kxa on the banks of the Great 
Fish River, Garxa placed his mother and wives in the 
wagon, and himself came to his excellency’s camp at 
a gallop on an ox.) We proposed to the ambassadors 
that, if they would, en passant, show the Caepmans’ 
camp, we would send with them some soldiers to 
» attack them, as a proof that we were in earnest; they 
replied that they had no orders to do that. 

This is quite characteristic of the present Kaffers ; ; Commentary 
for even when at war, they appear to consider it nee 
honorable to attack people by surprise, or without 
announcing their intention. | 

But that Ozpasoa on hearing this report, would 
easily give us much information and guides, that his 
old and our new enemies might be totally ruined; they 
recommended us to take precautions against any fur- 
ther inquiry, to have a little patience, and not to be 


-, in too great a haste to take the field against them; 


*. when they saw AnTHony’s great assagai, and other 
assagais that we had taken in various rencontres, they 
said that they had now proof enough, and they leapt, 
apparently for joy, on seeing it. They added that 
OzpAsoa was grieved to the heart on hearing that 
these rogues had carried of the cattle which he had so 
kindly sold to us, but that we must have patience, and 
harden our hearts against them, as his heart was 
hardened, for that it would never relent towards those 
Caepmans, but remain like iron. That they knew 
well Ozpasoa had some design in his mind, that he 
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‘would ‘soon disclose it to us, that through his friend= 


ship and alliance, we should have full satisfaction, 
quiet trade, and as peaceable a life as could be desired, 
for that these rogues would be quickly disposed of. 

If these really belong to the same race of men as 
those we now call Kaffers, the Kaffers of those days 
appear to have estimated as justly the blessings of 
peace, as they did in the days of General JANSSENS, 
and as they profess now to estimate them, but (dressed 
as they are,) even in those days, when people paid but 
little attention to domestic manners and institutions, 
the Dutch could hardly have failed to observe, or 
record that the rite of circumcision prevailed amongst 
them. Or may that rite be of subsequent introduc- 
tion, through intercourse with Mohammedans? Now 
they have adopted a usage in the matter of circum- 
cision, which does not belong to either orthodox 
Mohammedans or to the Malays. The habit of using 
the juice of a kind of hemp, may also have been 
adopted for the purposes of intoxication, or as a medi- 
cine, through their intercourse with Mohammedans,— 
for that, from the north, by land, or on both coasts by 
sea, (the Imam of Muscat, now living mostly at Zan- 
zibar,) who can doubt the intercourse of the people 
of Africa with that widely-spread family of men? 

I have thought it best to enter Oxrpasoa’s address 
to his counsellors, and their reply, through the mouth 
of the elder, in the words of Mr. Moopig, as it is 
just such a record as we have constantly seen in later 
times, of the proceedings ‘of the Kaffer courts in 
communication with our own governments, and with 
General Janssens, whenever the balance of power 
between the members of a confederation has been 
disturbed by the presence of a foreign people too pow- 
erful for them to assail, and who have generally 
afforded aid, protection, or asylum to the weaker 
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members of the confederacy—as in this case to the The Kaffers. 
é 1659, 

Caepmans and Gorachoquas,—and in the Dutch and pees 

in our own case, to the rebel and fugitive members of ee 

GatKa’s family; thus, of course, unhinging the rela-~ * 

tions in which all must have stood towards one an- 

other, and which might have continued for ages, but 

for the presence and power of the foreigners; and 

What has the foreigner done to prevent the breaking 

up of the native tribes and confederations ’—nothing, 

I fear, it must be answered—or rather they have per- 

haps, unintentionally, encouraged it; that they might 

conquer the more readily by dividing. The assertion 

of our supremacy, and the negotiation of defensive 

treaties with the heads or chiefs of tribes and con- 

federations, will, however, very soon stay the 

evil. 

Mr. Moonie observes in a note here, that Van July. 
RiEBEECK’s Journals are, in many cases, not to be tg gues 
found on record in the colony, but that the despatches 
of the Cape government, addressed to Batavia, are 
complete down to 1786, whilst the journals, for 
several years, are Wanting, and that a comparison of 
the tenor of the despatches, with that of the extant 
journals, will therefore be useful, and will convey some. 
idea of the contents of the Journals, which are not to 
be found in the colony; and that the comparison will 
be more particulariy useful, because there are periods 
When entire harmony appears to have subsisted, as far 
as was known to the government, between the colo- 
nists and the natives, and where the annals of the 
colony present little or nothing for extract, beyond the 
negative evidence which proves such to have been the 
case. On this, I would observe, that it does not ap- 
pear to have occurred to Mr. Moopts that Van Rir- 
BEECK may, in very shame, have suppressed some 
portions of his Journal, whilst the despatches were 
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the official reports of government, and could’ not be 
so treated. | 

In a report to the Governor-General and Council at 
Batavia, the governor and council say, (July 7th,) 
after various missions had been exchanged with us, 
we saw cause daily to place less reliance on OEDASOA $ 
and even supposing that all turned out well, and that 
some good agreement were concluded with him, we 
still observed that there are, among his people also, 
shameless beggars, who, when unable to procure what 
they want from our people by importunity, endeavour 


to take it by force when they find them alone, or Un- | 


able to offer any resistance. 
Van RieBEecKk appears here to have had a slight 


foresight of the difficulty which was likely to arise in 


his intercourse with this new race of men, through the 
want ef control, on the part of the chiefs of such a 
loose feudalism over the inferior members or people of 
the confederacy; and which would inevitably have 
been the same as that which he experienced in his in- 
tercourse with the Caepmans, and. the Gorachoquas, 
his tobacco thieves. The difficulties which we. ex- 
perienced in 1819, in our dealings with the Amakosa 
tribe of Kaffers, in our negotiations with Gaika, and 
that tribe, when we received from him the ceded or 
neutral territory, and in return engaged, and en- 
deavoured to raise him to a supremacy which did not 
belong to him, over them, are only a repetition of the 
same thing; and if we are not very careful that our 
defensive treaties are only negotiated with the heads 
of tribes, and that we require from the inferior feudal 
chiefs, and the people, only the performance of those 
duties and obligations which they have been accus- 
tomed to perform,—we shall inevitably have a recur- 
rence of the same difficulties soon. 

Nothing would induce Oxrpasoa’s mission to grant 
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us guides, for the purpose of showing, in order that The Kaffers, 
we night attack the Cacpmans.* ee 

Having fire-arms, it was arranged, that our men September. 
would protect them on their homeward journey, as if 
against wild animals—our object being to keep these 
natives from the Goringhaiquas, and to attach them 
to ourselves, so as to prevent this exchange of cattle. 

More sowing of dissensions among the native tribes, Commentary 
Mr. Governor, by thus depriving the one tribe of its \” 
legitimate rights, and leading the other to join in 
your iniquitous proceeding, solely to save your own 
brass and tobacco. 

Four free men went out with the Chainouquas, for 

the purpose noticed on the 5th of May, (4. e., to get 
a good many cattle, according to the prospects held 
out by Eva.) The Almighty be their conductor! 
They returned to the fort, after an absence of 10 
days in the interior, with some of the Chainouguas— 
after a journey of five days they reached the king of 
that tribe, (choegue, which means king); they were 
well received and lodged by him and his people, and 
entertained with milk and mutton. His name is 
Sousa, and he lies with all his dependent hordes, 
whom he has collected about him, four days journey 
from the fort, there he means to stay a good while, 
and to form a closer acquaintance, and to trade 
with us. This is quite contrary to the conduct of the 
Saldanhas and Gorainhaiquas who lie hereabouts, and 
always endeavour to keep the inhabitants of the in- 
terior away. 

Again, open thy eyes, oh thou blind and incom- Commentary 
petent governor, and know that the Cape -country N® * 


* Probably Ozpasoa considered that it would be dishonorable to aid 
the Dutch in their attack on the Goringhaiquas, or Caepmans. The Kaf. 
fers of the present day would certainly consider this dishonorable. 
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The Kaffers. belongs to the Goringhaiquas ; and that those whom . 
Baber. you call Saldanhas, are either sharers in that property, ; 


or allied with them to prevent your encroachment, ot 
the encroachment of those whom you would bring on 
their domain. 

We now see other tribes coming to Us, and there- 
fore it is not necessary to espouse the side of any 
party, but proper that we should treat all as good 
friends, taking good care the while, that the Gouring- 
haiquas and Gorachoquas, who last year made war upon 
the company, do not prevent the trade, for we con- 
stantly find that, for the purposes of trade, all the 
inland tribes who have ever been visited by our people, 
have treated them with every kindness, endeavouring 
to get into a more intimate acquaintance with us. 

a ed Again open your eyes, Mr. Van Rispeecs, and 

ee see the difference between those people receiving your 

people well, and trading with them oi their own 

lands, and their joining in your view of the question, 

and coming within the lands of another tribe to trade 

with you or your people, contrary to the inclination 

of the other tribe, and uniting with you to deprive 

the other tribe of their established perquisites on 

barter or sale transaction; their cattle being pastured 

the while on the lands of the other tribe, you will then 

understand that the interior tribe entertain a juster 

view of the rights and privileges of their countrymen 

than you do. If you lived in the present day, you 

would discover that your countrymen, the Dutch 

boers, can not, according to Kaffer usage, pasture 

their cattle on Kaffer lands until the established pas- 
turage-fee has been paid. 

Mr. Moonie says, that Van RIEBEECK here gives 
a treatise upon the relative dignity of the titles of 
Homquas, Honque, and Khoesankuma; the proper 
titles of the smaller chiefs—such as the Gorachoquas, 
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though they arrogate to themselves the title of Khoe- The Kaffers. 

que over the other tribes, and thus often get into war. Septic 
[t is said that Sousa, and his son Gorsosg, will 

bring their camp within one or two days’ journey, 4 

allowing the others to remain at a greater distance. 

Should this happen it will be fortunate for the com- 

pany, as more reliance may be placed on any treaty 

entered into with a person of his superior authority. 

The two domestics who accompanied our men re- 

turned, carrying presents. Eva, who has been taught 

good Dutch, and tolerable Portuguese, informing 

them of our wishes ; they were much pleased when 

the commander said that he would acknowledge Sousa 

as his father, and Gorsor as his brother. The do- 

mestics are named Oocris Korxoa, and Hanuun- 

MA, the one being chief steward of the cattle, the 

other of the sheep. Van Riepeeck describes the 

surprise of these people in being brought before a 

large mirror—adding, in this manner, we often have 

rare fun with strangers. The commander said, on 

their departure, that he hoped their master would liye 

1000 years, and have abundance of children and cat- 

tle; they had never been so near the coast before as 

to have seen ships, nor had they ever seen any other 

people than the Hottentoos of their country ; it will, 

therefore, be necessary, as far as possible, to prevent 

their intercourse with the Gorinhaiquas, and for this 

purpose our people can accompany them with guns, 

by way of escort, while they are returning, and com- 

ing again to the fort with cattle. They declined the 

attendance, however, of some of our people who 

offered again to accompany them. May the Almighty 

grant that this strange people may produce something 

good for the company. : 
It says very little, Mr. RIEBEECK, for your system Commentary 

of administration, and for the enterprise of your” 
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people, that you should have been living for eight © 
years within four days’ journey of the principal tribe 
of the Chainouquas, without having before discover- 
ed, or held more intereourse with them; but this 
arises, doubtless, more from your restrictive system, 
and attempt to monopolize all things, than from a want 
of speculation in your countrymen of those days; for 
no sooner are the chains of your servants struck off, 
and they became free men, although not free traders, 
than they opened new channels of communication and 
of traffic with the native tribes on their own account. 

Mr. Moonie says, that the Hassequas was one 
of the most numerous and friendly of the native tribes, 
that they will soon be found occupying a great extent 
of country to the westward of the present site of Swel- 
lendam, and that the mention of their name, for the 
first time, after eight and a half years’ intercourse on 
the part of the Dutch with the natives, reduces to 
their just value the native romances of the more dis- 
tant lords and emperors of the Namaquas and Cho- 
bonas. It at last appears, VAN RigseEcK procecds, 
that as the more strange people hear more of us, the 
more they desire to trade directly, rather than through 
the medium of their intervening neighbours, therefore 
we advise the Chochouquas to go to Saldanha Bay, and 
the Goringhaiquas to go to Hout Bay, where the 
Perkyt can get at them. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the latter will again place themselves in the 
trap, for they now keep with their camp out of arms’ 
length of us. They have managed too, to get into 
greater favor with the Chainouqus than OEDAsoA; 
for the daughter of Gocosoa, their chief, or the sister 
of Osinc Kryma, his daughter, (are these ladies 
then by different fathers ?) is married to GozBor, and 
this is another reason why the Goringhaiquas are so 
much in favor with Sousa and his son. Oxpasoa 
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seems to be somewhat haughty, or not sufficiently The Kaffers, 
humble in his intercourse with the Chainouquas. The se ean 
more distant tribes on hearing of the arrival, in this 
country, of a people with merchandize, have hereto- 

fore felt inclined to come, and as the still more dis- 

tant tribes hear the same thing, they will hereafter 

feel the same inclination, rather than procure their 

wares indirectly, and thus the Hollanders will become 

known over the whole country, so that in the course 

of time the inhabitants of Monopotoma may send 

people here, who, comparing Our kind treatment with 

the imperious domination of the Portuguese, may bring 

their gold and ivory to the Cape instead of conveying 

these things to Mozambique and Sofala, for they reside 

almost as near to the Cape as to Mozambique. 

This, Mr. Van Rimsesck, is quite in the spirit of Commentary 
Dutch trade and monopoly; yet with all those golden X® 34 
and ivory dreams floating in your brain in 1660, as 
_ they sometimes float in our brains in 1844, you do 
not relinquish your wretched little scheme of entrap- 
ping the unfortunate Gorinhaiquas at Hout Bay. 

This is a scheme which it will require some years 
to mature, but there appears some prospect, for the 
reasons above stated, of its realization. Two of 
OgEDASOA’s oldest counsellors, who came with the 
cattle barterers, desired, through Eva, to speak with 
the commander alone, and they were called into his 
office in presence of the ordinary council; they said 
that Ozpasoa desired that the Chainouquas might 
not cause us to forget him, that he would not fail to 
trade with us as long as he was allowed,—for which 
purpose he had asked and obtained the consent of 
Sousa, to whom he would not otherwise have so 
far submitted. Sousa was, according to these elders, 
the more disposed to grant his consent, in the hope 
that Onpasoa would assist to oppose the threatened 
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approach of the Hassequas. They thought that other- 
wise Sousa would not have listened to this request, 
since he had no good will to Ospasoa, who had 


-once on a day, when his son, GowBon, was rather 


weak in men, carried off the son’s wife, the lately 
deceased wife of Onpasoa, and sister of Eva. Thus, 
observes VAN RreBEEcK, our interpretess is, or was, 
sister-in-law to these two great lords; at least so she 
would persuade us, and others confirm her story. 
OrpAsOA was answered that he need not fear, for 
that we are not disposed to part with the friendship of 
any one, but to cling firmer and firmer in the favor of 
all who come to us; to satisfy him on this head, some 
presents were sent to him by the two elders, and 
a hint given to them as to Saldanha Bay. 

You are evidently not yet sufficiently advanced in 
power, or established in authority over the native 
tribes, Mr. Governor, to dictate to them whence they 
should come, or whither they should go. You have 
not even yet so established your supremacy in South 
Africa, as to entitle you to expect that you should be 
the mediator amongst them, either for good or for 
evil; and you will probably find that by pointing to 
Saldanha Bay, you will only lead the Chainouquas to 
turn their backs upon that place, as if it were a Rob- 
ben Island, a Hout Bay, or a Batavia. 

Sousa, the chief or king of the Chainouquas, ar- 
rived at the fort, riding on the same large ox with his 
son’s wife, (the daughter of Gogosoa ?) when one of 


his people lent him his assistance to alight. They » 


were led into the fort by one of the mounted guard. 
He brought 33 cattle of different ages, and 15 sheep ; 
the former were bought for beads, the latter for brass, 
tobacco, and pipes, whilst good cheer was dealt out to 
Sousa and his people. He said that his people had 
told him that the commander wished to adopt him- 
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self for a father, and his son fora brother, and that, The Kaffers. 
therefore, he had come to visit his new son, to see pe OR 
what kind of man he was, and that, with this view, 
he would come nearer, which would enable them the 
more easily to interchange visits, and to trade; for 
which, observes Van RigeBeeck, he seemed very 
eager. He was, therefore, entertained with fresh 
bread and cheese, and with sugar, served up in a pew- 
ter dish; and seated with the said greasy princess, 
his son’s wife, on a mat in the commander’s room, a 
favor which had never been permitted to any one be- 
fore. He was also allowed to hear the harpsichord, 
clavecimbaal, all of which seemed very gratifying to 
him, and so did the beer and French and Spanish 
wines; of which, however, he did nut take enough to 
intoxicate him. His attendants were being regaled 
the while in the front hall with biscuit and brandy, 
which set them singing and leaping, and led to a 
variety of strange aperies. Sousa and his wife’s son 
were shown the houses, above and below; and being 
asked whether any other people in the country had 
such houses? they said yes, but rather differently 
constructed, and that the people live in one spot, 
Pointing to the ring on the commander’s finger, they 
said that the people in question had such gold. He 
showed by the point of his little finger the shining 
white stones they had among them. We then showed 
him real and false diamonds, rubies, and other colour- 
ed stones, with string pearls, but he said he had never 
seen any of the kind, except gold, and white stones, 
like diamonds. He was well acquainted, he said, 
with the people called Kobono or Coboqua, and that 
he would endeavour to bring some of them hither, so 
that we might learn the truth from themselves. Sousa 
farther said, that a certain other strong tribe; also 
_ Hottentoos, was very jealous of his power; tried to 
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‘The Kaffers. do him injury ; and that their jealousy, and endeavours 

fall to injure him, would now be increased on account of 
his connexion with us. He asked whether, if attack- 
ed, we would assist him with soldiers against his 
enemy? We answered him in the affirmative, pro- 
vided that he could manage to supply us with a suffi- 
ciency of cattle, and that he would get the Chobonas 
to bring us their gold and precious stones ; provided 
also that his enemies were none of our allies here- 
abouts, particularly the Cochoquas, with whose chief, 
Oxgpasoa, we had made peace. He said that his 
enemies were other peoples and that, in making this 
request, he intended first to give proof of his disposi- 
tion towards us; that the commander did not yet 
know what kind of man he was, but that time would 
disclose this. Sousa said that he meant to place his 
camp at Hottentoos’ Holland, about 14 day’s journey 
distant, so that we could converse together every day, 
whilst the rest of the people were left to move about, 
according to their custom, in flying camps. 

Commentary You seem now, Mr. Van RiEBEECK, to have a fair 

Ree field for the display of political sagacity, of which 
you made so much boast when soliciting the Chamber, 
some years since, to transfer you to India, as afford- 
ing a better ficld than South Africa; and if you will 
only conduct your negotiations with a native chief, as 
well as you describe your ceremonious interviews 
with him, there may be some hope. But at present 
there seems more reason for fear than for hope, since 
you immediately take a wrong turn, with the scent 
lying breast high, for you make it a condition with 
Sousa that, to gain your soldiers in aiding him ina 
defensive war, he shall obtain long-horned cattle, 
gold, and precious stones for you; never stopping to 
inquire whether right be on his side or theirs. The 
only right fling you make is in stipulating that those 
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whom Sousa considers his enemies, must not be your The Kaffers. 
allies. When Captain LupLow and I were discussing cake 
at Joudpoor, with the late Manaraja Maun Sineu err ager 


the sovereign of Marwar, the best mode of carrying 
out some question, in the right management of which 
we were all much, and equally concerned, he said— 
If, gentlemen, you wish to reach Ajmere, (our place 
of residence) you must take the Mairta road, and 
then, with only one step a day, you will arrive there 
at last; but if, wishing to reach Ajmere, you take the 
Rinsore road, you will never get there at all, if you 
should go 100 iniles a day. It may be questioned, 
however, whether the first Dutch governor of the Cape 
would ever get on the right road had it been possible 
to have found, in South Africa in 1660, such a friend 
and counsellor as ManarasA Maun Sine was to 
Captain LupLtow and myself in Rajpootana, in 
184]. 


Whatever may be thought of the propriety or other- December. 


wise of placing the tribes who have lately been brought x 


on the boards by Van Rigeseseck, under the Kea 
of Kaffers, the Namaquas are so obviously not of that 
race, that I shall transfer them to the Hottentot Head. 
As we proceed there is more and more reason to be- 
lieve that those lately brought on the boards are not 
of the Kaffer race; but the matter is not important, 
and it will perhaps be difficult for those best acquaint- 
ed with the history of the various tribes of South 
Africa two hundred years ago, to say who were Kaf- 
fers and who Hottentots; the original characteristics 
of the latter race must have undergone many changes 
. since the tribes were broken up, and they took to wear- 
ing hats and breeches. And there is but one outward 
and visible sign, with which I am acquainted, that 
marks the Kaffer from the Hottentot; for the fine 
_ manly bearing aud courage of the Hottentot may have 
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The Kaffers. been equal to those of the Kaffer, when he was 


1661, 7 
March. equally a free man. | 
Macys iit No bad sample in all this, of the relative positions 
a id and strength of the several native tribes. Itis quite — 
obvious that the Namaquas had been induced to make 
an advance towards the Cape, in the hope of sharing : 
in the trade of the Dutch in common with the Cocho- 
quas and others; that they were encouraged in this 
by the Dutch, in the hope that something good might 
be got out of them; and that so unpalatable to the 
Cochoquas, in their own and their allies’ pride of 
strength, was the proposed mediation of the Dutch, 
that they wovld not even entrust their word of peace | 
to the Dutch mission for delivery to the Namaquas, 
but preferred the mouth of the Hottentoo interpreter 
of ‘the mission. 
1662, There cannot now be the least doubt but that a — 
a ee mistake was made in transferring the Cochoquas, un- 
No. 17. der their chiefs, OzpAsoa and Gonnomoa, to the 


Kaffer head, and they have accordingly been restored 
to the Hottentoo paper. The mistake arose from their 
being at first brought on the stage in October, 1658, 
with such parade and effect by Van Rrepeecx. How 
many of the other tribes must also be restored to the 
Hottentoo paper can only be ascertained as the mys- 
teries of the question are dispelled by further research 
into, and acquaintance with my text book, ‘ The 
Record.” At present it seems probable that the Cho- 
hoqua or Cobona, will alone prove to be the veritable 
Kaffer, and they are still considered the inhabitants of 
the Portuguese or Dutch fabulous city and country of 
Monomotopa.—(December 7th, 1844.) 
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Leiter from Commander Pinver Hacxrus and The Kaffers. 
Council to the Chamber. oe 
The Grundel was fitted out and dispatched to ex- 1670, 
amine the coast to the northward, and completed her pbs 
voyage as far as the tropic; but neither trade nor 
harbour was found, except Grundel Bay, in lat. 26. 
66.—and as to the utmost extent of the voyage no 
other tribes than Hottentoos were found, our projected 
slave trade had no effect. Mr. Mooprm says, ina 
note, that it appears by a despatch of the 23rd of 
February, 1671, that 17 men, who were landed in 
the Bay of Os Medos de Cura, in search of fire-wood 
and water, were left behind ; six of the party came on 
board two days after, sent by the corporal for powder, 
provisions, and brass, for the purpose of trading 
with the Kaffers, a people of good disposition and 
civil manners, by whom the men were well received, 
The Kaffers had abundance of elephants’ tusks, in 
which they were well inclined to trade. oe Tey 
are not very different from the Hottentoos jn appear- 
ance, except in their hair, which is much longer than 
that of the natives here”? ‘I'he instructions issued 
for the voyage to the west coast in 1670, “laid it 
down,” says Mr. Mooprg, in a note, “as certain what 
a Kaffer, or in other words, a negro race, would be 
found on the west coast; and it appears to have been 
upon this assumption that the order to buy slaves 
was founded. [t will soon appear that the Hottentoo 
race were stated to extend far north of the Tropic, and 
that the endeavours subsequently made to ascertain, 
on the west coast, the extent of the Hottentoo and 
Kaffer races, and their relations at the point of con- 
tact, werelong unsuccessful. It appears by a resolu- 
tion of the 26th September, 1672, that the Flying 
Swan, which had been sent to the eastward, in 
search of the men left by the Grundel, returned un- 


The Kaffers, successful on the 2d of that month. The resolution _ 
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for the dispatch of the vessel to the eastward, is 
dated the 3rd June, 1672. (Absent three months ?) 
The instructions, dated the 17th, show the extent of 
knowledge then obtained of the coast. “ You will not 
touch at the bays Hout, Struys, Vis, Mossel, Content, 
and De la Goa, to Rio d’Infante, or Pt. Premiere, 
which have been visited, partly by our people by land, 
and the others and most distant, by said vessel.” 

It is curious in these proceedings to trace that the 
designation of Kaffer and Negro were in the estima- 
tion of the Dutch synonymous; and that that op- 
probrious term used by the Mahommedans to desig- 
nate infidels, was adopted by the Dutch in their 
endeavours to find a negro race on the west coast, 
to be purchased as slaves, and thence transferred to 
the race which they found in latitude 26. 36. on the 
east coast, and that it should since have become a 
generic designation for the tribes inhabiting the east 
coast; or, it is very possible, that the tribes on the 
east coast may have been called Kaffers by the Ma- 
hommedans, who communicated with them from the 
Red Sea, and that designation may afterwards have 
been continued to them by the first Earopean naviga- 
tors, without understanding its import. The circum- 
stance of the people on the east coast having adopted 
the Mahommedan rite of circumcision, may be received 
in proof that Mahommedan priests had been among 
them either previous, or subsequent to the visit of 
Europeans; for it appears impossible to ascertail 


when that rite of the Jewish and Mahommedan na- — 
tions was adopted by the people on the east coast of 


Africa; or when its adoption first attracted the notice 
of their European visitors. 


The Hassequas are generally designated Africans, — 
whilst other tribes are called Hottentots; were then ~ 
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those Africans with whom Lieut. OMARA bartered a The Kafers. 


few head of cattle and sheep, at Mossel Bay, the tribe wee 


of Kafters? 


It appears from this that two English ships had Commentary. 
been lost near Natal, within the year in which the 
Dutch ship Stavenisse, was lost there on the 16th 
February, 1686,in lat. 30. or 31. S.; that most of the 
Dutch ship’s company, consisting of about 60 men, 
got safely on shore; two well-armed Englishmen and 
some natives came to the Dutch the day after they 
reached the shore. The English appear to have been 
living in close friendship with the natives—in what 
the Dutch call an encampment, about 20 mylen to Me 
north of the place were the Dutch then were—and 
at the place where they had themselves lost their 
ship eleven months before. Then another party of nine 
Englishmen joined the Dutch; they having lost their 
ship and all their property, 2 or 3 degrees further S., 
233. By the united efforts of the Europeans and the 
assistance of the natives, a vessel which they resolved 
to set on the stocks, and to build as far as possible of 
the wood of the country—was launched. ‘The vessel 
was two-masted, 50 feet long, and 14 broad. She 
was provisioned with some ground meal, some tons 
of corn, abundance of poultry, and goats, salted and 
smoked beef, pumpkins, and water, all purchased 
from the natives with the copper beads which the Eng- 
lish had saved in their wreck, with which too, the 
natives were paid for their labour. Who the natives 
were who at that time inhabited the country near 
Natal, it is of course impossible to determine. They 
were probably not very different in their manners and 
institutions from the people whom we find there in 
the present day, or from those whom we find some 
degrees further south, and to whom it has pleased 

Europeans to designate by the opprobrious term Kaf- 
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The Kaffers. fer. We are, as might be expected, more indebted to 


1687, 
March, 


these shipwrecked mariners who had been thus acci-' 
dentally cast amongst the natives of Natal, and whose 
future fortunes, for good or for evil, became blended 
with those of the natives, for information respecting 
the tribes—than to all the preceding narratives of the 
operations of the Dutch government, its officers, and 
people, who had come to play the parts of the tyrant 
and usurper. We accordingly find the people about 
Natal described as being friendly, compassionate, 
obliging, strong, and ingenious, obedient and sub- 
migsive to their chief—living in communities, and in 
comfortable bee-hive shaped houses, such as we see 
the Kaffers living in at the present day. Their man- 
ners, dress, and behaviour appeared to the sailors to 
be of a superior order to those of the Hottentots liv- 
ing in the neighbourhood of the Cape, What will 
appear to any person who has been in India as re- 
markable—whilst they would not refuse to carry 50, 
aye, 100lbs. of iron or other weight, three or four 
days’ journey, over hill and valley, for a copper ear- 
ring, nothing would induce these people to carry the 
Dutch surgeon or other sick men, lest they should be 
thereby rendered unclean ; neither would they eat the 
fowls, which they appear to have reared in such num- 
bers, because fowls feed on filth, and it made thém 
sick to see the Europeans eat the eggs of fowls. They 
had beef and corn in such abundance that a fat cow, 
or a meal-tub full of corn could be bought for a com- 
mon ring of the thickness of a tobacco pipe. The 
home brewed beer of the natives appears to have 
found favour in the tastes of the Europeans. . We find 
too, that they preserved their home brewed beer in 


‘earthen vessels, and this is the first time we hear of 


pottery amongst the natives of South Africa. It is 
no great wonder, therefore, that four Englishmen and 
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one Frenchman should have thought it more advan- The Kaffers. 
tageous to them to remain with these friendly people He a 
than to accompany the party of 11 Dutch and 9 Eng- 
lish by sea to the Cape, or the other party of 50 or 60 
men in their still more adventurous land journey for 
the same destination. The scene fs altogether highly 
interesting—but far more as it respects the natives 
than the Europeans. I had not the least notion until 
I read “The Record,” that such a Robinson Crusoe 
adventure had been enacted near Port Natal in the 
end of the seventeenth century. The most interest- 
ing fact is that the people were living in such per- 
fect obedience to their chiefs, that they worked for 
the European strangers, and were paid for their work 
with a few trinkets; whilst, had they been of the 
character of wreckers in other parts of the world, 
they might have taken the whole property belonging 
to the unfortunate men who had been cast among 
them without working at all. Yet these are the chiefs 
-and people whom Europeans still, in their insolence of 
place and power, believe to be unsuited for self go- 
vernment. 


Graham’s Town, 15th February, 1845. 


These are curious and interesting particulars of the Commentary, 

loss of the English ships Bona Ventura, of London, 

Capt. Js. Giurorp, and the Good Hope, Capt. Apams, 

near Natal, on the 25th of Dec., 1686, and the 9th May, 

1685. A third English vessel, commanded by Capt. 
WyYwnnFOLD, arrived too, shortly after the wreck of the 

others, all meaning apparently to trade in ivory or in 

slaves. But what is most interesting of the Good 

Hope is, to find the five men who hada quantity 

L 
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The Kaffers. of copper rings and beads, living on such friendly 


1687, 
March. 


terms with the natives, and receiving in barter for 
these things meat, bread, beer, milk, fruits, and roots, 
bartering at the same time their rings and beads for 
ivory until they had collected 3 tons. Then, curiosity 
leading them to see the country, travelling 50 mylen 
inland, whether carrying with them their seven mus- 
kets does not appear; they, however, found a very 
friendly and hospitable people, so that the men and 
women vied with one another in offering them food 
and drink, and their habitations for lodging. Having 
once very narrowly escaped shipwreck in the Bark- 
worth,* near the same place, on the 8. point of De la 
Goa Bay, these particulars are the more interesting 
to me, for we did not know whether, if wrecked, we 
were not destined to be killed and eaten on shore.— 
February 16. 

Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, that a Resolution of 
the 6th of March authorized the purchase from the 
English of the Natal Packet and her cargo, in order 
that further examination may be made of the country ; 
that the forty-seven men left by the Stavenisse, may 
be sought for, and “that the five Englishmen left 
there by the Packet may be brought hither, in order 
by these means, to deprive European Potentates of 
the possession of those countries. ‘Two of the Eng- 
lish sailors to be employed in the commander’s service 
with the pay of quarter-masters, and the captain, mate, 
and seamen to have as alms, blankets and baftas to 
cover them. 

Journal continued.—The English ship Providentia 
arrived, 50 tons, and 15 men, bound to Madagascar 
for slaves; their captain, surgeon, and men had 


* Capt. , my fellow passengers, Captain Grorcgz Hotroyp, 
now of Exeter, Mrs, Hotroyp, Capt. Cassapy, and others. 
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been lost in the surf in trying to land in Struys The Kaffers. 


Bay. March. 
For information relating to the Eastern and North- 1505—1506. 


ern coasts of Africa, see the Rev. Father Joano aad 
pos Santos’ History of Eastern Ethiopia, published | 

in Paris, 1684—Pinxerton, Fol, Ed., 1814, Vol. XVI, 

p. 337, &c. 

We made Mozambico on the 13th of August, 1507, 
whence we sailed to Sofala, the place where first our 
Portuguese contrived to fortify themselves by strata- 
gem, persuading the Moorish sovereign of the country 
that the building which they constructed with his 
permission, and which was made a place of strength, 
was merely intended for a warehouse to secure their 
merchandize from the weather and robbery. 

It is a great step backward from Mr. Moopre’s Commentary. 
** The Record” in 1687 to Father JoAno pos SANTOS’ 
[History of the operations of the Portuguese sovereignty 
in the Mozambique Channel in 1505—6, &c. Being 
desirous of taking a review of former proceedings on ae 
the frontier of the Cape colony, and searching after a 
copy of VaLentyn and La Vauuiant, [ was fortunate 
enough to hit upon a copy of the Portuguese Priest’s 
History in the Graham’s Town Library. He appears 
to have been one of the missionaries of the order of 
St. Domingo, who embarked at Lisbon in April, 1506, 
and arrived at Mozambico on the 13th of August fol- 
lowing. I had no idea that there was at that time a 
Moorish sovereignty at Juiteva, so powerful as to offer 
so formidable a resistance to the Portuguese fleet of 
six ships of war, fitted out by Dona Carauina, and 
commanded by Pepro pe Naya. That the Por- 
tuguese had constructed such works at Sofala, or that 
they had produced so complete a revolution amongst 
the Moorish princes whom they found there, as to 
depose the dynasty of the king of Juiteva, which 
i, 
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formerly ruled as lord over all that country, to put up 
in its stead the traitor Apexin, who reigned over it 
many years, or that in process of time there were no 
less than twenty-two kings in that region who did 
homage to Portugal for their thrones.—February 16th. 

Santos has, indeed, given us matter for deep re- 
flection, in the third chapter of his history. We find 
abundance of fruit trees and flowers at Sofala—orange, 
pine apples, and figs—and the people carrying ona 
traffic in preserved oranges and lemons with the 
Indies. The Kaffers cultivating the sugar-cane along 
the banks of the rivers, and living on the juice through 
the greater part of the year,—although they did not 
know how to crystallize, or make sugar of the sweet 
which the sugar-cane yielded; also making bread of 
their rice and millet,—baking what the people of India 


“eall chapatties, or cakes, and eating them hot as they 


do—dipping their chapatties in wine pressed from the 
grape, “ which is much drank by the Kaffers,’’ whilst 
the Portuguese obtain their wine from the palm or 
date-tree. The Kaffers had, too, abundance of meat 
from their flocks of oxen, cows, sheep, swine, and 
wild cattle; and poultry so abundant that fifteen 
large fowls are bought for a butangey, a coin equal to 
about eleven pence; whether of gold or silver, San- 
Tos does not say; food was so plentiful that the lower 
orders lived with every comfort, whilst the rich in- 
dulged to superfluity in all kinds of provision. The 
Kaffers had, tao, discovered a substitute for butter, 
which they used as sauce for their boiled rice; this 
substitute they extracted from cakes of pressed gerge- 
lins, from which an oil had before been expressed, 
better for burning than olive oil, and used as an un- 
guent for all kinds of wounds. ‘To secure a supply of 
butter and oil, every person laid in a stock of gerge- 
lins, | 
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There cannot, of course, be the least doubt that the The Kaffers. 
aborigines of Sofala were called Kaffers by the Ma- eee 
hommedan conquerors of their country, and not 
by the Portuguese priest. Whether they originally 
were possessed of all the comforts and arts which he 
ascribes to them, or whether these things were the 
result of the Mahommedan conquest and colonization 
of Sofala, Sanros does not say. If the latter, the 
Mahommedans did far more for their subjects in the 
Mozambique Channel, than the Christians have done 
for the aborigines a little farther south; but, at all 
events, they seem to have left them in possession of 
their lands, and of all the comforts of life.—February 
16th. 

The Portuguese priest has in this single chapter 
(the 4th) of his history of the people of Sofala, whom 
he calls Kaffers, given us a greater insight into their 
manners and institutions than I find of any one tribe 
in the 420 pages of the Dutch records which I have 
been abridging and commenting upon. It is curious 
to find that the title Juiteva is common to the sove- 
reign lord, that on his accession he assumes that title 
to the exclusion of those which he may before have 
possessed; and that his dignity is esteemed by the 
people as being on a par with that of the Deity; the 
Kaffers acknowledging no other god, and that to their 
monarch they address those prayers which other 
nations proffer to heaven. That the Juiteva’s chief 
wives, or queens, are his near relations; that he 
marries his own sisters and daughters, and that the 
successor is chosen from amongst their children; 
whilst his subjects are punishable with death by the 
laws for marrying their sisters and daughters. The 
women who most enjoy the favour and countenance 
of the king, are obliged, on his death, to give them- 
_ selves up to death likewise, not by fire, but by poison, 
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and thus that they may become courtiers about their 
king, and enjoy still higher rank in the world which is 
tocome. Then the successor of most wisdom and pru- 
dence is to be chosen from amongst his sons, taking 
each in succession from the eldest. Should neither 
be qualified, then the successor is the minister who 
was most in the confidence of the deceased Juiteva. 

Whilst Sanros was at Sofala, the Juiteva died, 
Jeaving upwards of thirty children, legitimate and 
illegitimate, yet the brother succeeded,—who, to a 
knowledge of state affairs, added all the qualifications 
necessary for aruler. Indeed, should he be deficient 
in this respect, it would be enough that the majority 
of the king’s concubines elected him, as on these the 
possession of the throne depends. The reverend 
father probably designates all but one wife concu- 
bines, but as most of them were the sisters or daugh- 
ters of the deceased Juiteva, there is an appearance 
as if the succession ran in the female and not in 
the male line, amongst the sovereigns of Sofala, a 
practice which is well known to obtain amongst the 
iertnees of Malabar, who lie in nearly the same 
latitude N., as Sofala does S., across the Indian Ocean. 

The Juiteva is buried with his predecessor, and on 
the following day, his successor repairs to the palace, 
and with the consent of some of the least favoured of 
the late king’s wives, the most favored having already 
drank the poisoned cup, he seats himself on the 
throne prepared for him in the centre of a lage hall; 
4 curtain is then drawn before him and his wives, pro- 
bably the widows of the late Juiteva, in this instance 
the brother of the predecessor. He issues orders that 
his accession should be proclaimed in the stregts, and 
the people assemble to do homage and swear alfegi- 
ance, a ceremony which is performed amid great re- 
joicings. 
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The officers and soldiers place themselves at the The Kaffers. 


gate, and admit, apparently without distinction, as 
many as the hall will contain—each person kneels, and 
advances, individually, in this posture towards the 
throne, addressing the monarch, who remains behind 
the curtain until every one has done homage; when 
all have done so, each, according to the custom of the 
country, shakes hands with his new sovereign and 
retires. He again places himself behind the curtain 
until the hall is once more filled; the same ceremony 
is gone through again and again, until the day is 
passed by the sovereign in receiving the homage of his 
people. On the following day, the king sends forth 
his ambassadors to proclaim the death of the late 
prince, and his own peaceable installation. 

The respect of the Kaffers for their king is so great 
that they never presume to look him in the face, or 
to front him—in withdrawing they sidle out, keeping 
their eyes constantly bent on the ground—and they 
never speak to him but on their knees. The Portu- 
guese alone had the privilege of addressing the Jui- 
-tevain an erect posture; but in other respects they 
followed the example of the Kaffers, clapping their 
hands at intervals in token of joy. The levee finishes 
after all had been admitted to the presence, with 
Wine, (the juice of the millet, called pombé) which 
the king causes to be presented to all. The person 
refusing, from apprehension, to drink, is regarded to 
have insulted the Juiteva, and is forbidden, without 
his permission, to quit the town, which permission is 
never granted. 

These are curious particulars, and smack more of 
eastern manners than of any thing I have heard of 
in Africa. They are certainly neither Mahommedan 
nor Hindoo, and have more the appearance of coming 
from Tartary or China, to which countries | think it 
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has been attempted to trace the origin of some of the 
tribes of South Africa; at least the Rev.-Mr. Reap, 
of Philipton, told me so. Some one better acquainted 
with the native tribes than I can pretend to be, can 
surely say to which family the people of Sofala belong. 
They were, of course, called Kaffers by their Mahom- 
medan conquerors, although to what extent they had 
established their conquest over that country in the 
beginning of the 16th century, I do not know.— 
February 16th. 

There is much in this fifth chapter relating to the 
manners and institutions of the Sofala sovereignty 
which appears to me to be of Asiatic or Tartar, rather 
than of African origin, although doubtless in such an 
enormous extent of country, and amongst such a 
variety of tribes and people, as Sanros describes, 
there must be a corresponding variety in their cus- 
toms and institutions—for these things suit themselves 
or are adapted to the circumstances or the climate in 
which man lives, whether he be a civilized being or a 
barbarian. The Juiteva sovereignty appears, from 
what we can collect from Sanros’ imperfect views, 
to have been a feudalism of a less perfect character 
than that which has existed amongst the Rajpoot 
ptinces of India through all ages, and as we find still 
existing. The Hon. Mountstuart ELPHINSTONE, 
in his history of India, has said that however reluc- 
tant to call Asiatic institutions by European names, 
he has found it impossible to avoid drawing a com- — 
parison between the feudal institutions of Europe and 4 
those of Rajpootana. The same thing may be said of 
the Mahommedan sovereignties of Central Asia, Ca- — 
bool, Baloochestan, Bokhara, Herat; &c. There is 7 
of course great variety of usage and institution in so q 
wide a range of country and in tribes so dissimilar in — 
manners, living in such different climates. But there — 
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is no escaping from the impression that they are all The Kaffers. 
feudal chiefships or sovereignties. Indeed, this ap- De ee 
pears to be the natural form of government in a com- 
paratively rude state of society. If a tribe emigrates 
bodily from one country to another, and forms a new 
conquest, a share of the conquered territory is almost 
necessarily given to leaders of divisions or kraals, in 
proportion to the strength of their respective follow- 
ing. ‘The subordinate feudal chief is again obliged to 
make a territorial provision for the chief men of his 
division, until the whole conquest is cut up into sec- 
tions, every member of the feudal body owing either 
money payments, or payments in kind or service to 
the real feudal lord; although many of the people 
make their payments or afford their service through 
subordinate chiefs. In Europe we find that those 
subordinate chiefs or barons have often proved too 
powerful for the throne, and then commences the sys- 
tem of establishing commercial or manufacturing cor- 
porations, as a counterpoise to the power of the 
nobles, which, in process of time, reduces all to a 
condition of subordination to the laws. But this is 
necessarily a slow operation, for a powerful conserva- 
tive body exists, which will seek to maintain its own, 
either in the field or in the senate. Feudalism may, 
of course, arise long after conquest, by the division of 
territory amongst the king’s sons, and by the nobles 
amongst their sons. But however it arises, we find 
that all over India feudal states have a permanence 
and stability which do not belong to despotic mo- 
narchies ; and for these reasons that the head of the 
feudalism in his great capital is a centre towards 
which all the minor chiefs and all the subordinate 
chiefs radiate. The subordinate chiefs have, too, their 
castles or strongholds—and each has an object and 
interest in the defence of his neighbour, for the down- 
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fall of one is likely to lead to the downfall of another, 
until the whole feudal monarchy crumbles to pieces ; 
neither is the conquest generally worth having, for 
the conqueror could only claim the sovereign’s share, 
sometimes not a fourth of the whole—all the other 
shares being considered private property—all the other 
shareholders would undoubtedly combine against the 
usurper, and render his capital too hot to hold him, 
unless supported by power from without. In this 
manner we find that some of the Rajpoot principali- 
ties of India have endured through a thousand years 
—Oudepoor, Joudpoor, Jeypoor, and others—whilst 
the empire of Delhi itself has been lost—so has the 
sovereignty raised up by Mapoxoo Scinp1a, that 
which Hyper Autry, his son Trppoo SuLTAN, and 
almost a thousand others have endeavoured to raise 
up. 

This may appear an absurd digression, but there is 
no escaping from the impression that the dynasty of 
the Juiteva, as described by Father Sanros, was of a 
feudal character, and that the neighbouring Sedandas 
were the feudal chiefs. Santos says that “in process 
of time the king of Juiteva was made tributary to the 
crown of Portugal, which had, at an after period, no 
less than twenty-two kings who did homage to it for 
their thrones.”? This looks very like the downfall of 
a feudal monarch, whose feudal chiefs would neces- 
sarily do homage to the crown to which he himself 
had become tributary. I once heard the principal 
feudal monarch in India, the late Manarasa Maun 
Sincu, of Joudpoor, who was fond of a parable or 
a simile, illustrate the character of a feudal sove- 
reignty—by comparing the sovereign’s position to 
that of the pole of a single-poled tent, which was the 
centre and support of the whole; the chiefs, he con- 
sidered, the pegs, to which the tent ropes were tied, 
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each at a distance from the other, giving its support ; The Kaffers. 
the downfall of either, he said, tended to weaken the 195—}989- 
structure; but so long as the four great corner sup- 

ports stood, the pole, he said, was not likely to fall. 

The downfall of the pole, his own downfall, would 

destroy the whole fabric. 

What appears to be peculiar in the domestic man- 
ners of the House of Juitevas, was the marriage of 
sisters and daughters, privileges denied to others; 
that the chief was worshipped in place of the Deity 
by the Kaffers; that the most favoured amongst the 
Wives, on becoming widows, sacrificed themselves, 
not by fire, but by poison, on the death of the king, 
in order to form his court in the world which is to 
come; that the succession, commencing with the 
eldest son, descended through the family, until the 
person possessing the necessary wisdom and prudence 
should be reached. If none such appeared amongst 
the sons, then the minister who had been most in the 
king’s confidence, and who was probably one of the 
royal family, was elected. There is an appearance, 
too, as if the heir was chosen from the female, rather 
than the male line, as is the case amongst some tribes 
on the opposite coast of Malabar. The election of 
the sovereign appears to be in the hands of the least 
favored among the wives of the late monarch, for they 
only had not sacrificed themselves. They appear to 
have shut themselves up in the palace; the aspirant 
for power presented himself at the palace door; and, 
if admitted, took his seat ona throne with the widows, 
whose husband he became. The election appears 
then to have been complete, and he was accordingly 
proclaimed sovereign in the streets of the kraal or 
city. The subjects, apparently without distinction of 
rank, were then admitted to the number which the 
room would hold—each then advanced in turn and on 
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his knees, to the curtain, behind which the newly- 
elected sovereign was placed with the ladies, to do 
homage to the throne; when this ceremony had been 
completed, the curtain was withdrawn, each shook 
hands with his sovereign separately, and the whole 
assembly withdrew beyond the guards. The room 
was again filled, and the same ceremony was repeated, 
until the inauguration day closed upon the scene. 
The respect of the Kaffers for their king is so great, 
Santos says, that none of his subjects look him in 
the face, nor even spoke to him, except in a kneeling 
posture; the Portuguese only addressing the Juiteva in 
an erect posture. These are more Tartar or Chinese 
than Asiatic court ceremonies. It is, too, a curious 
law amongst them which rendered disease, or deformity 
of body, a sufficient bar to inheritance, or which ren- 
dered abdication necessary. This also is to some ex- 
tent a law or usage among the Hindoos. The court 
held by the new monarch for the purpose of breaking 
the bow of the deceased Juiteva, which seems to have 
been the emblem of his office, since it is the bow 
which was made on his accession—for the purpose 
also of putting to death, (and thus reforming, in an- 
other world, the court of his predecessor) all those 
amongst his grandees who were hostile to him, or 
who opposed his election, and that he might fill up 
their vacant places, is something new, I think. But 
as it was optional with the grandees to attend, and 
those who did not choose to do so, had the alter- 
native of retiring to the dominion of some neigh- 
bouring prince, where they might pass their days— 
few of the opposition, it may be supposed, would 
show themselves at the first court held by their new 
sovereion.—February 17th. 

This is a highly interesting historical narrative of 
the ceremonies performed by the king Juiteva, or 
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the king of Juiteva, and his Kaffer subjects, on the The Kaffers. 
new moon of September of every year. The moun- Lee 
tain Zemboe, the place of sepulture of the kings of 
Sofala, is of course in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that city, or town, or kraal. The king, the nobles, 
and the people from all parts appear to have assem- 
bled in a forest at the tombs of their departed sover- 
eigns, whom through life they had been accustomed 
to reverence as beings of a superior order, that the 
ruling sovereign might afford comfort to the souls of 
his predecessors. It appears to have been a kind of 
saturnalia, where food and drink were prepared at 
the public cost, and where all ate, drank, danced, and 
sung—the orgies continuing throughout a week, until 
at last no one knew his companion. It does not 
appear whether women joined in these orgies, but 
the king excited the others to drink, and prided 
himself on being the greatest toper among them. 
Whilst drunk with wine and scarcely able to stand, 
the most diverting part, Sanros says, of the scene 
was to see a mock combat in which the assembly, 
bows in hand, formed into equal parts, discharged in- 
cessantly flights of arrows in the air in token of 
rejoicing—now charging, then retiring, mingling their 
forces, and playing off a number of manceuvres.— 
Those who remained firmest on the mock field of 
battle bearing off the palm. The priest questions 
however whether the prizes were fairly distributed by 
men so drunk as not to know their next neighbour. 
Then, the feasting ended, the king and _ his courtiers 
proceed to bewail, for three days, the death of their 
former kings; a demon enters into a Kaffer sorcerer, 
and he so well imitates the voice of the last king, 
whose obsequies all are celebrating, that every one 
supposes that it is the soul of the king which speaks, 
returned from the other world to teach the reigning 
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prince how to govern his people. The king at this 
juncture advances to consult with the sorcerer—the 
assembly fall prostrate, and exhibit other tokens of re- 
spect for the soul of the departed prince—then all re- 
tire and leave the king with the man vossessed of a 
demon, who continues to imitate the voice of the 
deceased king, and to speak in all kinds of languages, 
if required—holding converse with the monarch as 


familiarly as a father would with a son who was inter- — 


rogating him respecting passing events in his kingdom. 
The demon pretends to unfold the future, declares whe- 
ther there is to be war or peace inthe land; and’if the 
former, whether the reigning sovereign is to conquer 
or be vanquished; whether his subjects shall revolt, 
with many other things in which, the good priest ob- 
serves, divers impostures are dealt. The king, although 
aware of the cheat, has the farce repeated every year 
on the new moon of September, preferring darkness to 
light, because he receives offerings during the festival 
from his subjects, and because his majesty’s mock 
conference with the man possessed of the demon has 
a tendency to impress his people with reverence for 
his own decrees ; since they believe that he is in high 
favor with the souls of the dead, and that he holds 
converse with them at his option, having from these 
oracles all worldly secrets, and gcverning according 
to their conncils. 

On this, Sanros piously crossing himself, observes, 
that it is not at Sofala alone that such incantations are 
practised—and relates the story as told by Father 
Menpoza, in his history of China, of how the gentile 
barbarians of that country hold converse, at their plea- 
sure, with demons. The good father himself, it seems, 
when on a voyage from China to the Philippine Islands 
in a junk, narrowly escaped being thrown overboard 
during a typhoon, because the prayers addressed to 
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heaven by the monks on board, were believed by the The Kaffers. 
gentile barbarians, their shipmates, to counteract the er. 
invocations which they made to their demons to cease 
the winds and waves. Maxoma, the son of Gaixa, 
the chief of the Amakose tribe of Kaffers, happened 
to be with me just after I had read this chapter of 
Santos’ history, and I endeavoured to ascertain from 
the fine intelligent old man whether such ceremonies 
prevail among the Kaffers in the present day. I fear 
that I did not very clearly make myself understood, 
although the Kaffer interpreter spoke pretty good 
English. I was more successful in my inquiries 
touching the opprobrious term Kaffer, which is used 
to designate his race. He’said that it was no term of 
theirs, but that it had been given to them by Europe- 
ans. He said that he himself was an Amakos, and 
that his two wives, who sat on his left hand, belonged 
to other tribes, one of them being a Tambookie. I 
told Maxoma that a Mahommedan servant of mine, 
with a fine black beard, who happened to be giving us 
a glass of wine, would, asa term of reproach, call 
him a Kaffer, call me a Kaffer, and call all men Kaf- 
fers who did not believe in the God which he wor- 
shipped. Maxoma was very solicitous to know where 
the God of the Mahommedans was to be found, and 
when I told him that he must ask Szyup JAFFER, 
for that their God was not my God, he said that he 
would summon the servant to his resting place, and 
enter on the inquiry immediately. Capt. Strercn had 
been good enough to procure for mea double-barrelled 
fowling piece, to be presented to Maxoma. I fear it 
is hardly worthy of the fine old chief of the Amakose, 
for Capt. Srrercn told me that he had seen him 
bring down a bird on the wing with a ball. He 
examined the gun very minutely—thanked me for it 
with all the grace and politeness which General JAans- 
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gens and Professor LicuTensTEein describe to have 


1505—1580. belonged to his father Gaixa. In sending away 


the gun Maxoma expressed regret that the English 
should be so suspicious of the Kaffers as to desire to 
prevent their obtaining fire-arms,—ooserving with 
that shrewdness for which the Kaffers are so remark- 
able, and for which he is remarkable beyond his coun- 
trymen—that when people were friends, they would 
use arms in one another’s defence, and not for their 
destruction.—February 17th. 

Dos Santos gives more information regarding the 
religion of the Kaffers at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, than perhaps most persons on the 
borders of Kafferland could give at the present day. 
Their religion then appears to have been rather a pure 
Deism; they had neither temples, altars, nor images ; 
had no ministers of religion, and offered no sacrifices ; 
they believed in a God, who, both in this world and 
in the next, measured retribution according to the 
good and evil done in this world; they believed in 
twenty-seven paradises, where every one would enjoy 
pleasure proportionate to the merits of his life. They 
appear to have assigned to animals higher faculties 
than we do, not considering that they act from pure 
instinct, but from a reasonable faculty, holding them 
alike amenable with man to reward and punishment, 
assigning them a special seat of bliss, to which the 
souls of all Kaffers will have access, excepting those 
who believing in Molungo, the great God, have yet 
passed their lives in wickedness; they believe that 
these will be deprived of the sight of his holy pre- 
sence ; and, in proportion to the evil they have done, 
that they will suffer torment in one of the thirteen 
hells. These are traditions handed down from father 
to son,—and although they have no written testimo- 
nies, and refrain from learning to read or write, they 
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are firmly persuaded of the truth of these traditions. The Kaffers, 


Though convinced of the existence of a Deity, they 
neither adore nor pray to him, but address themselves 
to their sovereign, hoping to obtain through his inter- 
cession with heaven whatever they require; from their 
believing that he holds converse with the souls of the 
dead, they prostrate themselves at the feet of the king, 
imploring him to intercede with heaven for rain, for 
fair weather, to allay winds and storms; and every 
thing they would either deprecate or implore. The 
best informed among the Kaffers believe that heaven is 
inhabited by God alone; that certain delightful spots 
were the abode of the blest; that the souls of men are 
imperishable; and that the joys of the future life 
vastly exceed whatever can be known on earth. These 
opinions, Dos Sawros thinks, afford ground for be- 
lieving that at some former period many among the 
Kaffers enjoyed a knowledge of the true religion; and 
that this is corroborated not only by their creed, re- 
specting the immortality of the soul, but also by their 
observance of occasional festivals, with a strictness 
which might put Christians to the blush. I'he Kaffers, 
Dos Sanros says, implicitly believe that monkeys 
have formerly been human beings, endowed with rea- 
soning faculties, equal to those of the human species, 
and that even now they are dumb, merely froin ap- 
prehension that if they should talk they would be 
made to work. If this belief obtained among the 
Kaffers in their light and enjoyable pastoral labours, 
what must they think now that Europeans have in- 
troduced ploughs and spades among them! We have 
seen that in Van pER Sreut’s journey into Amaqua- 
land, people feigned to be dumb, and remained mute 
for long periods.—February 18th. 

Dos Sanros is so close and clear a writer, or his 
Work has been so well translated into English, that I 
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trial by ordeal. It appears that each of the party of 
executioners, from the king’s body guard of 300 or 400 
men, was armed with a cutlass in one hand anda 
bludgeon in the other, for the purpose of beheading, 
and with a rope for the purpose of catching and hang- 
ing any persons whom the king may have sentenced 
to death. That on discovering the condemned crimi- 
nal in the streets, a noose was thrown over him, he 
was knocked on the head with a club, and afterwards 
beheaded with the cutlass. Previously, however, to 
parading the streets for the fulfilment of their orders, 


the executioners assembled round the palace of the 
king, crying aloud—“Inhama, Inhama ? a word 
which, probably, signified death, or execution. It is 
no wonder that the appearance of so formidable a 
gang of executioners, armed with the instruments of 
death, occasioned terror amongst the peaceable citi- 
zens, and that they repaired to their respective quarters, 
avoiding, as much as possible, coming in the way of 
this formidable band, lest they should fall victims to 
error or private revenge, for the mandate issued, the 
power of striking the fatal blow appears to have 
rested with the body guard, without further process 
or appeal. 

Who does not recognize amongst the Marombes 
who surrounded the palace of the Kaffer king, singing — 
his praises, calling aloud—‘ Great king of the sun and 
moon, great king of the earth, great lion,* thief, &e.7 # 
the Baths and Charuns of the Hindoos of India. The — 


* The prefix Great being always essential. 
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Kaffer chief was, it appears, accompanied in his tra- Tee 
vels by minstrels who sung his praises. That these Coiumesiaey: 
too, were his messengers for the conveyance of his 
orders to distant parts of his dominions, and that his 
subjects emulated one another in their mode of doing 
honour to their sovereign’s Baths or Bards. If the 
largesses were not sufficient in the estimation of the 
Kafer marombes, they were, like the Baths and 
Charuns of India, almost entitled to help themselves. 
In these particulars I can almost fancy that I am read- 
ing the description of a Rajpoot court, planted in 
South Africa. One cannot hear the high-sounding 
Kaffer language spoken, without at once agreeing 
with Barrow and LICHTENSTEIN, that it is of for- 
eign origin. BANNISTER, also, I think, considers that 
it has its roots in Arabic, Cufic, or Sanscrit. I cannot 
pretend to any acquaintance with either of those 
Janguages which would entitle me to judge. But 
there is no Persian in it, and it is a finer sounding 
language than Persian. The sovereigns of Ouderpoor, 
the most illustrious house amongst the Rajpoots of 
India, pride themselves on being the descendan's of 
NaosHervan. Is it possible that a portion of the 
Caucasean family may also have turned into the south 
of Africa? 

The same form of trial, by ordeal, is likely to pre- 
vail amongst tribes living under very different circum- 
stances in different parts of the world; and whilst 
Father Dos Sanros sees in the calong of the Kaffers 
the same ordeal which is described in the fifth chapter 
of Numbers, for discovering the infidelity of a wife 
before a Levite; and which, in Sardinia, is used for 
discovering a thief, I see plainly enough in the Lu- 
casse, the poisoned cup of the Kaffers, and in the 
Xoqua, their red hot iron ordeal—the same ordeals in 
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kind, and in the mode of application, as exist in the 
present day, very generally amongst the natives of — 
almost all parts of India.—Fedruary 19th. 

We do not, of course, require to be told in the 
present day, by Dos Santos, that all the Kaffers are 
well made, and of good appearance. But there are 
many other things in the LX. Chapter of his Work new 
to me. I did not before know, and could not know 
by comparing the Kaffers of the present day with 
those of 1505, that the head and neck of Juiteva, their 
sovereign, were embellished with four horns formed 
of his own hair, and tied with grass round sticks, to 
keep it erect, whilst his subjects were allowed to wear 
only three horns; neither could | know that horns 
formed of their own hair, were forbidden to Kaffer 
women, because, in the animal kingdom, nature was 
considered, by the Kaffers, to give horns as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the males—and, because 
it was intended by art to preserve the distinction in 
the sexes of human beings. 

“Neither could any one tell that the sovereign and 
the great among the Kaffers, were clad, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, from the waist down- 
ward in a robe of cotton or silk; the return afforded 
doubtless from the Indies, for the dried oranges, 
lemons, and other commodities which we have al- 
ready seen that the Kaffers sent there, probably 
through Moorish agents—whilst the common people 
were content with the skins of monkeys and other 
animals, the produce of their bows, arrows, and 
assagais. Times are changed for the worse with the 
Kaffers of the present day, for we never see silk or 
cotton, or any other covering among them than the 
most ordinary skins. No one then, it appears, took — 
exception at Kaffers, who could not afford to cover 
their nakedness, and kings and people alike went bare- 
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footed, that they might be more active in running and The Kafers 
° 15 —ivJ0OU. 
hunting : Commentary. 


We did not require to be told by the good priest,— 
although to priests we are more indebted, I think, — 
than to others, for what we know of the condition of 
aborigines in all countries,—that the Kaffers were, and 
are passionately attached to the sports of the field, 
We knew too that Kaffers, like the inhabitants of all 
hot countries, have an antipathy for labour, and that, 
in too many instances, they have fallen a sacrifice by 
thousands to the labour imposed upon them by Eu- 
ropeans, although that labour was not greater than 
the Europeans could themselves have performed with 
ease. Field and domestic labours have, I think, in 
such countries been generally assigned to women, as 
being more suited to their natures than the more 
active pursuits of the chase, leaving war out of the 
question ; and in all communities, and all conditions 
of society, there must of course be a division of labour, 
where labour is necessary, between the sexes. We 
may be pretty sure that the women joined the men 
in their pastimes of dancing and jumping, and to 
some extent in their drinking. 

The more wealthy among the Kaffers of those days 
wore, it appears, machiras, or long cloaks, fastened to 
the left shoulder only, trained to the ground, the 
length of ihe train being considered to add to the era~ 
vity of the walk in the wearers, and to denote the ease 
(of their circumstances. Who would not rather see 
Maxoma dressed in his mantle or korass of fur than 
in his round hat and square-tailed coat? But he has 
disfigured himself in these appendages of European 
invention. There were, it appears, among (he Kaffers 
in the 20th degree of latitude, artisans in those days 
who employed themselves in fabricating cloths and 
stuffs of cotton wool, in tipping their arrows, their 
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clubs and assagais, and in fabricating weapons of 
offence and defence for war and for hunting. 

When the Juiteva announced that it was his plea- 
sure that there should be a royal hunt, a battue was 
formed, consisting of 400 or 500 men. The lion was 
then, and then only,’to fall before the arrows and 
javelins of the nobles and people. They surrounded 
a cover where game was known to resort, the lion 
having been, in all probability, marked down for the 
royal arrow or assagai. The noble quarry, SANTOS 
says, little accustomed to have his sylvan repose dis- 
turbed, broke cover, and took to the open > 
where he was assailed and overwhelmed by a multi- 
tude of hunters and hounds, and by clouds of arrows. 
My friend Suowers and others who have hunted the 
royal tiger of India with the pack of His Highness, 
the Rao Raja of Ulwar, will understand what followed. 
Amongst the Kaffers the game laws were so stringent 
that it was a capital offence to kill a lion, except when 
the king was present; for of all his titles, that on 
which he most prided himself, is king of these ani- 
mals. What the Kaffer word for lion was, is not’men- 
tioned by Dos Santos, and what it now is I know 
not. Every one knows that Singh, on which the 
Rajpoot so prides himself, means lion 5 although it 
may amuse His Highness Benne SINGH, the Rao 
Raja of Ulwar, and the other sovereigns of Rajpootana 
to learn that the Kaffer sovereigns of South Africa 
were called lions 350 years ago.—February 19th. 

It is curious to find Father Dos Santos, in his 10th 
Chapter, giving such minute particulars of Kaffer 
sports in which the monks appear to have joined ; 
this would of course be uninteresting but for the facts 
which are incidentally stated relating to the country 
and the condition and manners of the Kaffers. It is — 
curious to find that a Portuguese, named Ropricugs q 
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Loso, had so ingratiated himself with the Juiteva, The Kaffers. 
that he bestowed on his favorite the greater part of Conbeuaes 
the island of Maroopa, on the River Sofala, and as a 

crowning favor bestowed on him the title of his wife, 
as one of the most striking tokens of his attachment. 
But the Portuguese not only for a time lost favor, but 
narrowly escaped punishment or death for violating 
the law by killing a lion; finally he was forgiven, and 
the king issned a proclamation by which all people, 
Ropricues Loso, his dear wife, alone excepted, were 
prohibited, under pain of death and confiscation of 
all their goods, from killing lions. 

The three modes of hunting usual in those days 
with the Kaffers were—Ist, by digging pits four or 
five fect decp, and seven or eight long, wider at the 
top than at the bottom, these were covered over with 
branches of trees and straw, and when the larger 
animals fall into the pits—elephants and tigers, the 
priest says, for example’s sake, they are left to die, 
or are killed with arrows; 2d, the Kaffers surround 
the game covers with 400 or 5CO men, obliging the 
game to take to the rivers for safety, and the opposite 
banks being lined with archers, the avimals are shot 
at as they approach the shore, “until some lucky 
arrow pierces a mortal part ;” 3d, when the countryis 
inundated by the overflowing of the rivers during the 
equinoctial rains, the game necessarily quits its usual 
haunts, to find safety on the high lands, there the 
hunters follow, and find game collected in such num- 
bers, the natural ferocity of the animals subdued by 
the novelty of their position, that scarcely an arrow is 
shot without killing some one or other of the herds. 
In travelling through countries long abandoned by 
aborigines, one sees everywhere the remains of the 
pits which they had dug as traps for the larger ani- 
mals, particularly in the neighbourhood of what had 
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The Keaton, been pools of water, which too, are, I think, artificial” 

Commentary. excavations. Capt. Annan showed me on his farm 
near George, one of those round pools, surrounded 
by these traps for catching game. ‘There is every ap- 
pearance, too, I think, as if the round pools which 
we see all over the country had been dug by the hand 
of man as reservoirs for the use of domestic cattle in 
seasons of scarcity; but the population is now so 
scanty within the colony, that these reservoirs are 
usually entirely neglected. It was not my good for- 
tune to see a Kaffer battue; whilst travelling with 
Mr. Fynn near Shiloh, we came to a Kaffer kraal, the 
inhabitants of which had just killed three or four 
hartebeest, Mr. Fynn arranged for a battue on the 
following day, but something occurred to prevent it. 
We passed at this point within the colonial border, 
where the rifle of the inhabitants has so thinned and 
frightened the wild game, that animals are not now. 
to be seen by.the dozen, where formerly they were 
met by the hundred; and no wonder, for I saw on 
the Tarka plains a party of neighbouring boers with a 
cart-load of four superb wildebeest (gnu) carried off 
in triumph, affording food enough for most of their 
families fora month. The good missionaries of Shi- 
loh told me that when their ark first rested there, 
lions, and every description of game common fo that 
part of the country, were to be seen stalking abroad 
in open day; now these things have mostly disap- 
peared, and, except in the good and holy works of 
the missionaries themselves, the forlorn traveller will 
find nothing one hundredth part so interesting, and 
hardly any thing so valuable. But Dos SANTOS is 
dealing with a tribe of men whom he calls Kaffers, 
living in the 20° of latitude, and consequently under 
the tropics and the influence of the equinoctial rains, 
_-the tide of emigration is well known, all over this | 
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region, to have flown from North to South, and it may The Kaffers. 
be the descendants of the same tribe which we now Fee cohen 
find under the denomination of Kaffers, along the 
colonial border. What the generic denomination of 
this race of men properly is I do not know, but Capt. 
StretcH has promised to furnish me with a slght 
historical sketch. The three divisions call themselves, 
and are called by their neighbours, I believe, Amakosze, 
Amagakabe, and Tambookie. There is a general im- 
pression that they crossed the Kei River in their emi- 
gration South, only a few generations ago; whether 
driven South by pressure from without, or impelled 
by the naturally wandering disposition of the inhabit- 
ants of Africa, does not appear in their case to be 
known; that wandering disposition has apparently 
prevented the people of South and Central Africa 
from founding cities, towns, permanent residences, or 
even temples—whilst the nature of the climate ren- 
ders stone, brick, or earthen habitations unnecessary.— 
Dos Santos does not inform us, that I yet see, what 
sort of habitations the Moorish conquerors on the 
North-east coast of Africa had, or how the tribe which 
the Moors must first have called Kaffers, and which 
he too, following their example, calls Kaffers, were 
lodged. He tells us incidentally in this chapter that 
the lord of the island, in the river Sofala, probably 
Ropriaues Loso, turned out for his amusement a 
hunting party of 400 or 500 men, some of them armed 
with matchlocks; and he tells us that the graves in the 
neighbourhood of Sofala were dug to some depth, 
and that a large stone was laid over them be- 
cause of the ravages of the animals which he calls 
tigers ; but he does not tell us whether those were the 
graves of Mahommedans or of Kaffers. It must have 
been a good scene to have witnessed Father Dos San- 
. Tos, and another monk, following six lions, which a 
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Kaffer pointed out to them, until they could only be 
traced through the high and very thick grass, when, 
not trusting too much either to the Kaffers or the 
lions, the pious monks crossed themselves, counted 
their beads, patered prayer, and had the precaution to 
take their station on the summit of a hill.—Fedruary 
20th. 

The Kaffers of the days of Dos Santos appear to 


have been of a more restless disposition than they are 


in the present day. We do not ascertain from him 
how frequently they moved in the course of the year, 
only that they constantly did so, and that they would 
have done so more frequently, except that they found 
it difficult to pitch upon places sufficiently productive 
to support the bodies of 3000 or 4000 in which they 
moved; neither does he tell us what quantity of cattle 
they had; they were probably then, as now, averse to 
parting with, or killing their cattle, and lived very 
much upon the wild game of their country; when 
this failed them they were sometimes reduced to the 
necessity of eating monkeys, cats, and rats. Their 
household property did not give them much trouble 
in flitting, since it consisted of only a bow and arrows 
for each male, a pot for each family, in which the 
rice was cooked, and a couple of spoons for stirring 
it up and eating it with, alsoa reed mat, which, spread 
in the centre of their habitation, served for the family 
bed; the habitation was easily constructed of the 
wood and grass which they found everywhere in such 
abundance, and they appear to have preferred the 
forest to the open country, as affording plenty of 
materials and better shelter; a fire in the centre of 
the hut kept the whole family warm during the winter. 
When weary of one abode they readily changed it for 
another, especially at the injunction of their rulers. 
This mode of life accounts for the circumstance of the 
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Kaffers never having had any private property in land, The Kaffers. 
although an agricultural people to some considerable Condos 
extent. I do not know whether any of the native 
tribes of Africa ever had any private property in the 
land. We have already seen* that the tribes in the : 
neighbourhood of the Cape, the Goringhaiquas, the 
Cochoquas, &c., had boundaries fixed for the pasture 
lands of each tribe, which appear to have been re- 
spected by other tribes, and that until the arrival of 
Europeans among them to disturb their internal ar- 
rangements, one tribe could not even carry its cattle 
for the purpose of pasture within the limits of another 
tribe, without paying a per centage on the trans- 
action. But those tribes 14° further South were natu- 
rally governed by different institutions, and were of 
different manners from the tribes of the Mozambique. 
The former appear to have merely changed their pas- 
ture lands at particular seasons, since change was 
good for man, and absolutely necessary for cattle ; 
they left their kraals standing, carrying with them 
their mat huts on their pack oxen, as well probably 
for the accommodation of the tribe with which pas- 
ture lands were for the season exchanged, as for their 
own accommodation when they should return; al- 
though far more of an agricultural people than the 
others, the tribes in the Natal country, and those still 
further North, were probably of more unsettled habits, 
because they were more subject to pressure from with- 
out, since the tide of emigration flowed from the 
North, and since their country was more valuable, 
They accordingly burnt down their kraals when they 
left them, in order that no person should remain 
behind, or return, and that the tribe might not be 
broken in any degree in its migration; their cultiva- 


* See Hottentot Head, 
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tion, we see, was sugar cane, rice, and millet, and 
of course they had, in common with the other tribes 
of South Africa, as we see everywhere, pumpkins, 
melons, and fruits and vegetables of other kinds. 

It will occur to every one as something very re- 
markable that the tribes should not have acquired, in 
process of time, permanent habitations, houses of 
masonry, brick, or earth, for they had pottery,—on 
the East coast they had gold and iron, and on the 
West coast, copper; whilst everywhere they had abun- 
dance of horned cattle, sheep, and goats. In some 
respects they were, therefore, far in advance of the 
inhabitants of Mexico and Peru of the same period. 
But the tribes of Africa appear to have been always 
of more unsettled habits than those of America, pro- 
bably, because on the North their country was open 
to the invasion of the Greeks, the Romaas, the Pho- 
nicians, the Carthagenians, and the Arabs. ‘These, in 
their encroachments, necessarily forced the frontier 
tribes upon those more inland; and so the tide of 
emigration or conquest must necessarily have rolled 
on, until the pressure, in the end, would be felt at 
the southernmost point of Africa. 

It is a pity that Dos Santos, whilst discussing the 
important questions of their judicial institutions, in 
this Chapter of his Work, did not enter more into 
detail, but we ought to be thankful for what he has 
given us. It appears, then, that the captain or chief 
of an encampment was appointed by the king, and 
sat as judge to decide summarily any disputes which 
arose between individuals of the encampment; and 
that from his decision there was no appeal allowed 
to the sovereign, who only took cognizance of mat- 
ters of greater consequence. In the case of either 
the sovereign or the chief of an encampment sit- 
ting as judge, the parties concerned as plaintiff or 
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defendant, argued their own cause in court; for Dos The Kaffers. 
SANTOS says, the injurious practice of employing pe 
lawyers and counsel was unknown; after hearing the 
cause the judge passed sentence, the losing party lost 
all his property; one-half going to the judge, the 
other moiety to the winning party. In such a state of 
society, where there were no private rights of property 
in the land, and no public institutions of church 
or state to be supported by grants of land; and where 
land was so abundant, compared with the population, 
that a whole kraal could remove at its pleasure, and 
go where it listed; where, too, there was no circulat- 
ing medium, real or representative, except long- 
horned cattle ; and where the household property con- 
sisted only of a bow and a few arrows, a pot, two 
spoons, and a mat; for the habitation was of no value, 
—it may be readily supposed that but few causes for 
civil suits could arise. Three hundred and twenty- 
five years later, or when Attorney-General BANNts- 
TER lived among the Kaffers on the colonial border, 
property appears to have assumed a more definite 
shape and value, for then chiefs were pleaders in the 
Kaffer courts, and were famed for their knowledge of 
precedents ; whether amateur or paid pleaders is not,” 
I think, described. But then (BANNisTER says,) the 
form of a Kaffer court of justice, would not have lost 
in the comparison with one of Humponpt’s pictures 
of a court of justice in Mexico or Peru. If property 
has gained a more definite and fixed value in Kaffer- 
land in the last hundred or two hundred years, it is 
not, certainly, owing to the presence of the European 
on its border, for that has tended to unsettle and 
demoralize the people of Kafferland, in their posses- 
sions and manners. ‘That pressure has, however, 
been but small, and by small numbers; the good and 
holy work of the missionary within and beyond the 
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border, but more especially beyond the border, being 
the only counterpoise to this, that Isee. The pres- 
sure, however, from the far North, from which society 
in Central and Southern Africa must always have 
suffered so much, has now almost entirely or altoge- 
ther ceased. Even the Arab and the Moor has be- 
come a comparatively settled being; and they have, 
at all events, been called to the defence of their own 
hearths by pressure from without ; for, from England, 
France, and Russia, and even from India, they have 
been assailed ; their outworks have already failen, and 
a few more years may see the citadels of Moham- 
medanism occupied by Christians. 

The principal food of the Kaffers, Dos Sanros says, 
consisted of millet and rice; hunting was not a pastime 
only with them, for they very much depended on it 
for subsistence. When the arrow or the javelin miss- 
ed its aim, they would eat monkeys, cats, and rats, 
mixed with fish and vegetables. 

Their mode of preparing beer, or what Dos San- 
ros calls wine, is not very different I think from that 
adopted for the same purpose by the Larka and Dan- 
ger Coles, wild and fierce races of men, inhabiting 
the mountains and forests lying in the Chota Nagpoor 
territory of India, who use bamboo bows of immense 
spring and power, and frightful doubly and trebly 
barbed arrows. The Kaffers take a given quantity of 
millet, steep it in water until it begins to get sour, 
then drain it of its moisture, pound it into a paste ina 
mortar, ‘boil it in a cauldron half full of water, with 
an equal quantity of rice,—stir your mixture, cool, 
and drink it as pombé, and eat your boiled rice. The 
rice and paste beer, if allowed to rest for two or three 
days, Dos Santos says, heats and ferments, but the 
Kaffers never drank it until the fermentation ceased, 
when they often got drunk on it; this brew was 
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repeated every day, and the longer it was kept the Thegertes 
more they liked it, and the greater the virtue they Citta 
attributed to the mixture. Those who did not fancy 

this beverage made another of certain herbs resem- 

bling cointre—after extracting the juice they dried the 

leaves, reduced them to a powder, which they found 

highly nutritious. By eating the leaves and drinking 

the water in which they were infused, the Kaffers’ 
subsisted for days together, taking nothing else.— 

February 21st. 

Chapter XII.—How the Juiteva wishes to be thought 
the only sorcerer in his kingdom, and of the punish- 
ment incurred by those who assume the title. Of the 
superstitious ceremonies observed by the Kaffers at 
their nuptials. Of the injurious epithets bestowed on 
their slaves. 

The Juiteva regards as honorary distinctions titles 
which would be thought offensive with us, and is so 
covetous of the title of locas, that none of his sub- 
jects or dearest confidants, may assume it under pain 
of death; and if any rogue be found only suspected 
of witchcraft, it is lawful to put him to death; half 
the property of the person slain going to the slayer, 
and half to the king; any person apprehending a 
malefactor, and if he be condemned, obtains his ser- 
vices for life as a slave, and the slave is ever after 
known solely by the designation of the crime he is 
sentenced for, that he may bear in mind constantly . 
the crime he committed and his breach of the law ; 
also, the clemency of his master in commuting his 
punishment to slavery ; although the king be the only 
sorcerer in his country, that, Dos Sanros says, is no 
preventive to the constant sacrileges of the supersti- 
tious Kaffers, who never begin the slightest affair ; 
they neither sow, plant, nor commence a journey, with- 
out consulting, by casting lots on the fate of the 
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undertaking. Should fate prove adverse, they blame 
the images, and abuse and ill-treat them. They 
always carry about them, for the purpose cf divining 
the future, certain round pieces of wood, with a hole 
through the middle, which they constantly throw like 
dice. Others imitate the Chinese, says Dos Santos, 
in their manner of telling fortunes, playing a game of 


hazard before their idols; should chance be against 


them, they kick and box the idols ; if still, after this cor- 
rection, they should continue unsuccessful, they burn 
off the hands and feet of their idols; ill fortune still 
continuing, they cast the idols on the ground, trample 
them under foot, and dash them about with such 
force as to break them to pieces. Some show greater 
veneration for their idols, and content themselves with 
pelting and upbraiding them until they have obtained 
their end,—should this not follow as early as their 
patience looks for, they fasten them to acord, and 
gradually drop them into the water, even to the bot- 
tom, trusting thus to force the images to be propi- 
tious. * The patience of even the milder Kaffers, Dos 
SANTOS says, cannot bear this long, and presently 
the images are taken out of the water and subjected 
to the grossest indignities. 

Dos Santos says, the Kaffers are equally super- 
stitious in matters relating to marriage—the bride- 
groom must meet with a man strong enough to carry 
him on his back to the house of the bride without 
halting ; should he stop, the wedding must be deferred 
to another day. The proposed bridegroom treats with 
the father and mother as if for a slave, as he would 
do for so much merchandize ; haggling as to the num- 
ber of cows and sheep to be given in exchange. The 
price settled, the relations and friends of both parties 
assemble to celebrate the marriage ; the bridegroom is 
carried by some friend, without resting, to the house 
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of the bride, the exchange is made, and the parties The Kaffers, 


attending make presents of rice, millet, and other 
things necessary to house-keeping ; should the hus- 
band so incline, he is at liberty to send back the 
wife to her parents, and not obliged to receive her 
again; the parents may again sell her to any other 
person, and by this means the fathers of large fami- 
lies of daughters become wealthy in cattle; a man is 
not restricted to any number of Wives, but is free to 
purchase as many as he can maintain. But equal 
renunciation is not permitted to the Wife, by the laws, 
in order, no doubt, to prevent, says the monk, the 
great plurality and frequent change of husbands, 
which would otherwise be the consequence. Among 
this people are women, who are, in a manner, Savages, 
and perpetually dwell among the woods. The Kaf- 
fers, however barbarous by nature, rear their children 
with the nicest care; and, for their provision, strive 
to amass what property they can. But as the king is 
so perfectly absolute as at pleasure to dispose of the 
property, and even the lives of his people, they are 
Satisfied that sooner or later, imagining that crimes 
will be imputed to them, of which they will be ad- 
judged guilty, and that whatever they amass by toil 
or industry, will be taken from them, they, therefore, 
Consider that they are the mere depositories of pro- 
perty for their sovereign, that it will some day pass to 
him, and their children be unjustly deprived of it, 
Many of the usages described by the good monk 
are well known to prevail among the Kaffers of the 
aresent day on the colonial border; others, as the use 
of images, they séem fb hare discontinued, probably 
ifter they had formed more close communion with 
Mahommedans, and adopted the rite of circumcision, 
or Dos Sanvos has not yet said that his Kaffers were 
ircumcised,— February 23rd, 
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Chapter XIII.—Of the four ambassadors sent by 
the Juiteva to collect tribute, the first of whom re- 
presents the king himself, the second his mouth, the 
third his eyes, and the fourth his ears. 

Dos Sanros says that the ambassadors are always 
the chief persons of the kingdom, particularly he who 
represents the sovereign’s person, who is one of his 
sons. The Kaffers call the ambassadors Mutumos. 
The whole four represent the king’s person, but each 
has a distinct title. The first, that he may preserve 
a proportionate dignity, remains perpetually silent ;— 
the second, who is called the king’s mouth, interprets 
the orders of the monarch, and explains the object of 
the embassy; the third is called the king’s eyes; his 
duty is diligently to remark what passes on the em- 
bassy, as he has on his return to render a faithful ac- 
count, and especially to have a sharp look out after 
the number and quality of the things presented, that 
none may be pilfered, nor any of greater value be 
substituted for those less valuable. The fourth is call- 
ed the king’s ears; he is charged to see and hear 
every thing,.and chiefly to watch that the ambassador 
who speaks does not either augment or diminish any 
thing in his instructions, the particulars of which are 
detailed to the three others. 

l have never seen any thing of this kind in India, ~ 
but I have heard from natives of Central and Northern q 
Asia,* that usages such as Dos Santos describes to — 
have been prevalent amongst the Kaffers in their em-_ 
bassies, were, or are, prevalent in those countries. 

The four ambassadors take with them more than — 
100 Kaffers, destined to carry *the articles of tribute 
received. They send an express to the captain or 
governor of a district of their approach. He advances 


* Particularly from Mrnr MHaBoos Aut, commander of a troop int 
the Ist Regt. of the Nizaar’s Cavalry Brigade, 
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to meet them as far as the entrance of the town, The Kaffers. 
accompanied by musicians and dancers, who play and Chen? 
exhibit their gambols before the ambassadors, while 

the noise of the drums in unison with the public accla- 

mation, fill the air with a pleasing symphony. The 

Kaffers of the embassy march in a body, but their 

apparel is plain and uncostly, their only ornament 

being a coronet on the head, made of feathers, ad- 

justed in a particular manner. This troop of Kaffers 

marches before the four Mutumos, who take their 

station in the procession according to rank ; the last, 

being the highest in dignity, has the greatest retinue. 

The governor waits to receive them at the entrance of 

his town with all imaginable respect, and conducts 

them through the crowd to the apartments prepared 

for their reception. Who, in all this, does not recog- 

nize Asiatic usages ? ; 

Dos Santos goes on to say that on entering the 
gates of fortified places, it was usual to salute the 
Mutumos with artillery, and that those gentlemen, 
on entering Sofala, after it was in possession of the 
Portuguese, were not a little alarmed at the report of 
the guns; they begged asa special favor that firing 
might cease, as one of their people was actually killed 
with dread. They then expressed a wish to see the 
artillery, viewing the guns at first from a respectful 
distance, then touching them—but never able so far 
fo surmount their fears as to stand before the muzzles 
‘of the guns, especially the three great guns at the 
entrance of the gate. When the tribute due to the 
Juiteva had been collected, the ambassadors were 
conducted out of the town with the same ceremonies 
as on their entrance, and immediately returned to the 
Juiteva, to render an account of their mission. The 
taxes levied on the Kaffers, Dos Sanros says, were 
much heavier than those levied from the Portuguese— 

N * 
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the former paying three pieces out of each twenty, 
the latter but one. 

It appears from all this that the embassy from the 
Juiteva, to collect tribute, was the first which reached 
Sofala after its capture by the Portuguese from the 
Moors. It is curious to find the Portuguese paying— 
rent, probably, rather than tribute—to the Kaffers for 
Sofala, a place which they took from the Moors, who 
had probably dispossessed the Kaffers only a short time 
before they were themselves driven out of it by the 
Portuguese. This may account for Dos SanTos hav-_ 
ing said in his second Chapter that the people were 
unwilling to submit to the dominion of the Portuguese 
in lieu of that of the king of Juiteva, formerly lord 
of all the country, for he cannot have meant that the 
treacherous Moor, ABEXIN, had been lord of the coun- 
try. In process of time, Juiteva, (the Kafler sover- 
eign), and his twenty-two tributaries, paid tribute and 
did homage to the crown of Portugal for their thrones. 
It is quite plain, however, that at first Portugal paid 
tribute to the Juiteva for its possession of Sofala. 
How long this continued may either appear in the 


sequel of Dos Santos’ Work, or others may discover 


it from other works. Had the Dutch paid tribute to 
the Hottentots in the neighbourhood of the Cape, or 
the English to the Kaffers, for the ceded or neutral 
territory,—or had the former power even recognized 
in any way the rights of those tribes in their lands, 
how different would now be the condition of the © 
natives of South Africa!! And of the European tribes — 
too, cultivators of a few acres, instead of being pos- 
sessors of whole tracts of land which they never can 
cultivate at all_—February 23d. 

The XIV. Chapter of Sanros’ History commences 
with observations on Marco Paotos’ notice of the 
island of St. Lawrence, or Madagascar; on the croco- 4 
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diles of the river Sofala, as they came under his own The Kaffers. 
eee 4 1505—1580. 

observation, from which the Negroes and Moors es- Commentary. 

cape with difficulty, when they repair for water ty 

the river’s banks.. He says, that by rubbing their 

body with a herb called niciriné, when they enter the 

water, the Kaffers are safe from the crocodiles, which 

will not approach to bite them. The interdict of the 

Juiteva against killing crocodiles is confined to his 

own dependants ; the inhabitants of the river Cuama, 

whe are not his subjects, both fish for, and eat the 

animal, ‘Fhe Kaffers and Moors make use of the 

horns and hoofs of the sea-horse of the rivers Sofala 

and Cuama, as a remedy for the gout. The monk 

here, on one occasion, speaks of Negroes, and on 

another of Kaffers, distinguishing them, on each oc- 

casion, from the Moors, of which he speaks at the 

same time. It is probable, therefore, that he did not 

very well discriminate between Kaffers and Negroes, 

although he distinguished the Moors from both; and 

as he speaks of the interdict of the Juiteva, against 

killing crocodiles in the river Sofala, not extending to 

the river Cuama, which was not within his territory, 

it is probable that the territory of the Juiteva was o 

no great extent.—February 23d. | 


BOOK II. 


Chapter I.—The Portuguese army enters the king- 
dom of Macoronga, in search of gold mines. The 
manner in which gold is dug. Don SupastTran was 
scarcely seated on the throne of Portugal, says Dos 
Santos, before he resolved on sending an expedition 
to Sofala, entrusting the command to Francis Ba- 
RETTO, who, penetrating into the kingdoms of Maco- 
ranga and Manica, discovered mines of gold in these 
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countries, of which, by his prudence and valour, he 
made himself master. In the prosecution of his de- 
signs it was necessary that he should pass through the 
territory of the Juiteva, who, objecting to the measure, 
prepared to resist. He feared, too, less the king Cut- 
cANGA, his enemy, more powerful than himself, 
should join the Portuguese, or that he should also 
become tributary to that power. He therefore sent 
one army to dispute, step by step, the advance of the 
Portuguese, and another to prevent a diversion on the 
part of the troops of the king of Chicanga. He also 
placed ambuscades, and skirmishes constantly took 
place, in which, although the Portuguese had the ad- 
vantage constantly, they sustained some loss; still the 
harrassing warfare disgusted them with the enterprise, 
and the loss of one man on their side was equal to the 
loss of a hundred men tothe enemy. The resolution 
of the Portuguese enabled them, however, to open @ 
passage for themselves through the files of the enemy. 
The Kaffers no longer considered themselves safe in 
their towns, but abandoning them, carried off their 
cattle and provisions, trusting thus to oblige the Por- 
tuguese to retreat from want of provisions. BarETro 
continued, however, to follow up his conquests both 
by land and by sea. Juiteva at last fled from his capital — 
Zemboe, carrying the inhabitants toa neighbouring — 
forest, rather than risk the defence of the city. It was @ 
given up to pillage and fire, and the march was con- — 
tinued towards the kingdom of Manica, which was — 
reached in a few days. The monarch of this country, — 
concealing his vexation at the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, sent a complimentary deputation with provi- — 
sions to greet Barerro. In return for this civility, © 
messengers were sent to the Moorish monarch, en- ~ 
treating that he would accept the presents which were ~ 
sntended for him by the king of Portugal. He eX- 
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pressed a wish to see the Portuguese general, and came 
forward to meet him, asa mark of the esteem in which 
he held the king, his master. A treaty of amity was 
negotiated at the conference which ensued, and the 
king of Chicanga engaged freely to admit the Portu- 
guese throughout his territories, for the purpose of 
trafficking, as well in gold-dust as in other merchan- 
dise. Of the former, the quantity bartered is very 
considerable in this country, says Dos Santos. The 
Portuguese were accordingly delighted with the con- 
clusion of a treaty promising such advantage to 
their sovereign and to the realm, hoping, too, to re- 
turn enriched with gold. A long description follows 
of the mode in which the Kaffers collect and wash the 
gold which they find embedded in the ravines after 
heavy rains. Barerro, however, returned to Sofala, 
well pleased with the treaty which he had concluded 
with the king of Chicanga. He was also so fortunate 
as to conclude another treaty with the Juiteva, who, 
when informed that Bargetrro was about to return, 
invited him to pass through his country, assuring 
him that he would meet only with friends, and that 
he begged to class himself among the number of Ba- 
RETTO’S friends. The treaty ‘of peace comprised the 
following articles:—Juiteva engaged to allow the 
Portuguese free access to his kingdom, for the pur- 
pose of traffic, and to pass through it to Chicanga, to 
trade in gold. Barerro, in return for this conces- 
sion, engaged to furnish the Juiteva annually with 
200 ells of linen. But the state of amity thus esta- 
blished was not of long duration. Dos Santos com- 
mences the Second Book of his History with an 
account of the expedition sent by Don Srsasrian 
against Sofala, immediately on his ascending the 
throne of Portugal. Sofala was taken and settled by 
Da Naya, Dos Sanros says, in 1505—6, during the 
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reign of EMMANUEL, or the regency of CATALINA, 
the queen of John III. It is probable, therefore, 
since Dos Santos does not furnish us with dates, 
that the second expedition under Barerro, fitted out 
by Don Sgesastian, the grandson of Joun III., was 
undertaken in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. 
In the period which had elapsed the Portuguese go- 
vernor of Mozambique had therefore plenty of time 
to discover by what tribes the Western Coast of the 
Mozambique Channel was governed and inhabited. 
There can of course be no doubt but that the king of 
Chicanga, with whom Bargrro made his first treaty, 
was a Mahommedan ; neither can there be any doubt 
that the Juiteva, with whom he formed his second 
treaty, and his subjects, were idolaters.. The object 
of BARETTOo’s first treaty was to obtain access to the 
territories of the Mahommedans, for the purpose of 
trading in gold, which was there produced. The ob- 
ject of the second treaty with the idolaters, who were 
of course called Kaffers by the Mahommedans, was 
to obtain free passage through their country to the 
territories of the Moors. This throws quite a new 
light on the reports which reached Van RiEBEECK at 
the Cape, about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of a people who lived far to the north, whose 
daughters had long hair, with gold and diamond 
ornaments, and whom the tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the promontory were so eager to obtain in 
marriage. ‘The Moors, or Mahommedans, as well as 
the Europeans, had, of course, long hair; since they 
belong to the Caucasian, and not to the Ethiopian 
family. But I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
History of the Conquests of the Moors on the East 
Coast of Africa, and about the Mozambique Channel, 
to ascertain at what period they first colonized there, 
or when they drove the tribes whom they called, and 
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whom we now call, Kaffers, to the southward. An The Kaffers.. 
inquiry into the History of the Mahommedans on the es 
East Coast of Africa, would, however, be interesting 

as elucidating the history of the manners and institu- 

tions of the aborigines, on the first arrival of Mahom- 

medans amongst them.—February 24th. 

Chapter I!.—Of the war waged by Barerro with 
the king of Mongas, over whom he obtained a com- 
plete victory, notwithstanding the incantations of a 
sorceress, who quitted him to side with the Kaffers ; 
of the remarkable springs in this country. 

The treaties formed by the Portuguese with the 
kings of Chicanga and Juiteva created great conster- 
nation; their object now was to open a road to the 
kingdom of Mongas, which was only to be effected 
by the sword. The obstacles were many, but Ba- 
RETTO was prudent, commanded a well-disciplined 
army, and by the bravery of his troops was constantly 
victorious in skirmishes, as well as in pitched battles. 
The king of Mongas was powerful, had a very fine 
army on foot, and disputed every pass. The day at 
length arrived when the Portuguese had to combat 
the whole force of the Kaffers, who, although far 
superior to the Christians, were somewhat intimi- 
dated. The Portuguese had, too, an old sorceress 
with them, whom superstition regarded as a palla- 
dium calculated to secure victory to whichever side 
she espoused. They of course placed no reliance on 
this tale, which was promulgated by herself, or on 
the power of witches, but formed their line of battle 
in due order. She joined the ranks of the Kaffers, 
was gladly received by them, and the attack began 
on the part of the Portuguese. The sorceress pro- 
mised victory to the Kaffers, engaged to strike their 
enemies with panic, and to blind them with a powder 
which she had in a bag, provided her friends would 
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stand firm against the first shock; they had such 
implicit confidence in her promises, that they had 
provided themselves with cords with which to bind 
their victims. ‘The Portuguese,” Dos Sanros says, 
“laughed at the imaginary enchantments of the witch, 
bore down upon the opposite army, and the general 
singling out the old woman, who was readily distin- 
guished in their ranks by her ridiculous contortions, 
and was. then in the act of giving to the air the pow- 
der which should deprive them of sight, directed a 
field piece to be pointed at her, expecting thus to 
intimidate her; but confident in her charms, and 
deeming herself invulnerable, she mocked the effect 
of the cannon; the match was applied, and the palla- 
dium of the enemy at once blown to atoms. The 
confidence of the Kaffers in their invincibility was 
now at once annihilated ;” and “Barerro, in the 
destruction of the witch, however he might deem it 
a weakness to rejoice at the fall of a woman, from > 
motives of policy joined with the army in the shout 
of exultation which was sent forth from the ranks.?? 
The cannonade thundered incessantly upon the Kaf- 
fers with such effect, that whole columns fell; vic- 
tory, however, remained long uncertain; at length 
the Portuguese made themselves masters of the field, 
took the baggage of the enemy, and many prisoners, 
whom they made slaves. ‘The Kaffers being anxious 
for peace, it was granted to them, on condition that 
the king should allow themselves and their merchan- 
dize free access to his dominions. It might be ques- 
tioned whether, in their invasion of the kingdom of 
Mongas, the Portuguese were more in search of gold 
or of slaves, except that the period is earlier than that 
at which they began to export slaves from Africa to 
their possessions in America. The English translator 
of Santos’ History says, in a Note, that the sovereign 
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of the country of Mongas is called Monomotopa, as The Kaffers. 
the sovereign of Sofala is termed Juiteva. Had the oe 
monk’s History been published at an earlier period, 

or the Englishman’s Commentary published, the 

Dutch government of the Cape might have been saved 

a great -deal of. trouble in their search after the gold 

mines of Monomotopa. But Van DER STELL’Ss jour- 

ney into Amaqualand in 1685—6, might never have 

been undertaken at all—in search of copper or gold 
mountains. Santos’ History was published at Paris 

in 1684 ; when, or by whom translated into English, I 

cannot tell.— February 24th. 

Chapter III.—Of the exertions made by Francis 
Barerro, to obtain information respecting the mines 
of gold and silver in that part of the country, in the 
vicinage of the river Cuama or Zambese; of the trick 
played him, and the utter discomfiture of his army. 

Although the country is rich in gold and silver 
mines, yet their contents are not easily obtained, for - 
the Kaffers are prohibited, under penalty of death, 
from showing the mines either to their neighbours or 
to foreigners. The sovereign enacted laws, prohibit- 
ing his subjects from showing the mines, and enjoining 
a declaration to be made to the court on the discovery 
of a mine, to prevent the Portuguese, says Santos, 
from gaining possession of any portion of the mines ; 
and afterwards making war to secure the remainder. 
On his way to the silver mines at Chicona, BARETTO 
was opposed by the king of Mongas, defeated him in 
several battles; and, although the most powerful of 
all the princes of that quarter, he sued for peace, 
which was granted. The remaining Kaffers abandon 
their habitations and the open country, taking refuge 
in thé woods, after which the Portuguese advanced 
and arrived in safety at Chicona. There is little of in- 
terest, or descriptive of the condition of the inhabit- 
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ants in Barerro’s search of the silver mines. He 
left a party of 200 men at Chicona. Well supplied 
with ammunition and provisions, instructed not to 
quit the post until the mines were discovered, but to 
make frequent incursions into the woods, and hunt 
out the inhabitants who had fled from their homes, 
hoping thus to force the Portuguese to forego their 
designs after their provisions should be consumed. 
Baretro returned with the remainder of his forces to 
Sena. But Dos Sanros tells us little of the numbers 
on either side. By strongly entrenching themselves, 
and pursuing the inhabitants in their recesses, the 
Portuguese almost constantly returned, although en- 
countering great. resistance, loaded with provisions and 
spoil; at last, some of those who had fled into the 
woods came to terms with the Portuguese; who, Dos 
Santos says, themselves sinceré by nature, dreaded 
not that the Kaffers had planned the treaty merely to 
make the invaders fa!l into the ambush which they 
were preparing. ‘The terms of the treaty were, that 
either party should regard the other as friends, that 
the Kaffers should furnish the Portuguese with provi- 
sions in their entrenchments, with guides to point out 
the mines, and people to assist in working them. The 
last article proved fatal to the Portuguese; for the 
Kaffers arranged amongst them, that whilst in pro- 
gress to the mines, they would draw them into an 
ambuscade ; 160 well-armed men had, in this position, 
to sustain the fire, Dos Santos says, but more pro- 
bably the arrow shot, of 400 Kaffers from their covert 
in the forest, which effected the destruction of almost 
the whole of the Portuguese detachment; only a few 
being left to bear the news to their comrades in the 
fort. At first it was proposed to evacuate the fort. It 
was invested by 4000 Kaffers; and when, at length, 
the provisions of the Portuguese were exhausted, they 
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Sallied forth, selling their lives as became the Portu- The Kaffers. 


guese of that age; but, overwhelmed by numbers, 
they fell to a man. 

Chapter 1V.—Of the barbarous inhumanity of the 
Kaffers of the vicinage of fort Teté, who fed on 
human flesh, and of the war waged with the Mumbo, 
who had despoiled a Kaffer of his possessions who 
_ was friendly to the Portuguese. 

Dos Santos says that beyond fort Teté, on the 
opposite side of the river Cuama, there are two 
nations of Kaffers, the one called Mumbas, the other 
Zimbas, or Muzimbas, both of which are cannibals; 
that they kill all they meet by sea or by land, for the 
purpose of devouring them ; and that, when victims 
aniongst strangers are wanting, they put to death 
their slaves and the aged, who, they say, are but an 
incumbrance. They have no religion, neither altars, 
images, nor idols, and no other object of adoration 
than their sovereign, who styles himself lord of heaven 
and earth. He pretends to have dominion over the 
elements, and should the seasons appear to contra- 
dict his will, he spends his rage in imprecations, and 
impiously lances his arrows against the skies. When, 
however, it does not ratn, or rains too much, his sub- 
jects naturally regard him as a pretender to powers 
which he does not possess, and he is in danger of 
losing, not only their accustomed offerings, but of 
being precipitated from his throne. The Portuguese 
sought to establish themselves firmly in the country, 
and one of their modes of doing so, Dos Sawnros 
says, was by supporting those who were favorable to 
their cause. ‘They espoused the cause of a Kaffer who 
was oppressed by a neighbour of greater authority, 
took arms in his defence, crossed the river, and 
marched direct to Chicaronga, against his oppressor, 
the Mumbo Kaffer, The place was evacuated by its 
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garrison of 600 men, and resolved to be the friend of 
the Portuguese, who returned to their original position, 
carrying with them to fort Teté, a number of slaves— 
men, women, and children—whom they found shut 
up in pens, for the purpose of being killed and eaten 
according to the general practice. Dos Sanros says, 
that Mumbo Kaffer had, before his defeat by the 
Portuguese, become so arrogant and cruel, that he 
placed over the gate of his fort the heads of all whom 
he killed, keeping their mangled bodies in a room, 
into which, all who came to visit him, were introduced, 
as well to impress them with awe, as to show that his- 
vengeance against his enemies did not terminate with 
life. Although he calls these Kaffers cannibals, and 
the country to the West of Mozambique is marked in 
some of the maps as being inhabited by cannibals, 
perhaps from his account, there is yet no instance 
given of cannibalism, although 200 of his country- 
men had just been killed ;. and the probability seems 
to be, that the Portuguese were stuffed with this story 
by their friends and partisans ; the neighbouring Kaf- 
fers, for whose sake they had just defeated Mumbo 
Kaffer, taken Chicaronga, his place, and delivered it 
over to their friend ; retiring themselves to fort Teté, 
and carrying with them the men, women, and chil- 
dren, whom they found shut up in a pen—probably 
for sale to themselves—as the Portuguese would now 
find, were they to assail places in the same degree of 
latitude on the West coast. 

The chief Mumso saved himself by flight, after the 
loss of all his property. But the example of Mumso 
was not sufficient to deter Muzimpas, another Kaffer 
chief in the neighbourhood of Sena, from attacking 
another Kaffer partisan of the Portuguese. ‘This 
chief fled, and appealed to AnpRE Sr. JAco, the 
governor of Sena, who espoused his cause, and took 
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the field at the head of his people, with two pieces of The Kaffers, 


cannon. Muzimsas was deaf to friendly propositions, 
and the Portuguese found his position so strongly for- 
tified that they turned the seige into a blockade, call- 
ing for assistance from Frernanprez DE CHargs, the 
commander of the fort Feté. He marched to their 
aid, at the head of as strong a detachment as he could 
spare; but, holding his enemy too cheap, advanced 
without sufficient order or precaution, fell into an 
ambush, and the Portuguese were cut off to a man. 
The conquerors mangled the bodies of the slain; and 
cutting off their limbs and heads, joined their com- 
panions in the fort. The first account which reached 
Anpre Sr. Jaco, of the disaster, was his enemy’s 
shout of exultation, and the sound of his drum. He 
then saw the troops of Muzimsas marching in triumph 
on the ramparts, each carrying a limb, and on the 
end of a pike the head of the governor of fort Téte. 
Hopeless of succour, he determined on a silent re- 
treat, but Muzimpas, apprised of his intention, fell 
upon him unexpectedly, and the party shared the fate 
of the commander and the garrison of fort Teté ; 
amongst the soldiers fell Father Niconas pz Rosario, 
a monk of the order of St. Domingo, who had accom- 
panied the army to say mass and administer the sacra- 
ments. Dos Santos says, that Muzimpas, desirous 
of signalizing himself, put on the clerical dress of the 
monk, and bearing in one hand the chalice, and in 
the other a spear, marched thus at the head of his 
troops, who each bore one or other of the mem- 
bers of the Portuguese they had killed, which they 
ute at a feast given in honour of their victory. ‘This 
took place in 1592. 

The following year (1593?) Don Pepro pr Souza, 
governor of Mozambique, attempted to revenge the 
death of AnpreE pz Sr, Jaco, and of his troops, but 
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he was obliged to retreat with the loss of most of his 
rear-guard, baggage, and cannon. He then formed 
an army, consisting of 1,500 Kaffers and 200 Portu- 
guese, and besieged Muzimepas in form; the Kaffer 
repelled several attacks, and raised epaulments for the 
protection of his men from the Portuguese artillery. 
They filled the ditch with fascines, and pushed their 
lines to the foot of the counterscarp, meaning to carry 
the place by assault. The enemy threw hot water and 
boiling oil on the naked Kaffers, throwing, at the 
same time, certain machines of iron, which they use 
for the defence of towns, and which, being propelled, 
with strength and precision, carry death wherever 
they strike. The Portuguese, and the Kaffers with 
them, lost the whole day in attempts of no avail; and, 
at length, sounded a retreat, in order to dress their 
wounded, and bury their dead. 

On the following day gabions were erected, which 
commanded the ramparts of Zimbas, and the enemy 
was so severely annoyed by musquetry, that he at | 
length offered to capitulate. But while the articles 
were preparing, MuzimBas, as excellent a politician 
as a warrior, availed himself of a stratagem, which 
obliged the Portuguese to raise the siege. He coun- 
terfeited a number of letters from the women of Mo- 
zambico and Sena, telling their husbands in Don 
Pepro’s army, that they were in great danger of re- 
turning to their pristine slavery, for that the Kaffers 
threatened to destroy both towns; conjuring them 
to return to their homes. The most endearing ex- 
pressions were used in these letters; and the superior 
claims of kindred and affection, to those of their 
friendship for the Portuguese, were strongly insisted 
upon. The substance of the letters was spread through 
the camp; and the Kaffers represented the necessity 
under which they were of flying to the protection 
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of their families and their property. Don PepRro The Kaffers. 
having at last only 200 men left with him, determined Conn 
on raising the siege. Muzimsas had taken his mea- 

sures so well that he caused the rear of the Por- 

tuguese to be attacked in a narrow defile, cut it in 

pieces, took their artillery and baggage, and returned 
triumphant to his fortress; an engagement was how- 

ever subsequently concluded, by which MuzimsBas 

agreed to restore the usurped possessions of the Kaf- 

fers, which had originated the war, to the right owner. 

It is quite obvious now that the principal actors in 

these scenes were Mahommedans and Portuguese, and 

that both parties had large bodies of Kaffers in their 

ranks, with Kaffer chiefs as their partisans. — February 

26th. 

Chapter V.—The army of Muzimpas being aug- 
mented by 15,000 men, he obtains possession of the 
Island Juitoa, by means of information given him by 
a Moor, whom he causes to be punished’ according to 
his deserts. 

The Portuguese were thunderstruck at the severe 
check they had received, and occupied themselves in 
endeavouring to re-organize their army to take signal 
vengeance for the treachery which Muzimsas, they 
considered, had recourse to in surprising them on 
their raising the siege of his fortress. Their wary 
enemy foresaw their intention, and persuaded, Dos 
Santos says, his own subjects and his neighbours, 
that it should be the object of wise men to seek the 
acquisition of glory, and to render themselves formid- 
able on earth. By these means, and above all, by 
promising them success and rich booty, he persuaded 
many to fly toarms. This was the more easy, since 
the Kaffers are an idle race, preferring the ease of 
plenty usually attending, in these parts, on warfare, 
to the toils of peaceful occupations.—“ Their ardent 
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spirits could not brook a peaceful life.’*—He made 
incursions with his new levies into his neighbour’s 
territories, whose wives and children were killed and 
eaten, or made prisoners by his troops; whose num- 
bers and depredations spread such consternation, that 
Dos Sanros thinks, the neighbouring chiefs flocked 
to his standard, in order to escape similar injuries. 
Mvuzimsas soon found himself at the head of 15,000 
men, unrestrained by discipline from any licentious- 
ness, provided they only obeyed his orders. He 
accordingly planned an attack on the island of Juitoa, 
(which the English translator says, in a Note, lies 
between the mouths of the rivers Juitoa and Juisima, 
North of Cape Del Gudo,) and hastened to put his 
design in execution, but the tide was too high to ad- 
mit of his carrying this into effect; so he contented 
himself with laying waste the adjacent country, and 
commenced a blockade. The inhabitants were ad- 
verse to the dominion of Muzimpas; but a Moor, 
who was among them, swam across an arm of the 
sea, which separated the army from the island, and 
during the night led the army by secret passes in per- 
fect safety; the place was carried, and more than 
three thousand inhabitants fell, who, Dos Santos 


says, served the cannibals for food during the pillage 


of the town. The only family left was that of the 
traitor, who entreated MuztmsBas to regard them as 
the most faithful among his subjects. Dos Sanvos 
says, nature had implanted sentiments of honor, as 
well as a cruel disposition in the chief, who, like Auex- 
ANDER, could hug the treason while he abhorred the 
traitor; addressing the Moor, Muzimsas said, “I 
condemn you, together with your family, to be cast 


* As my late lamented friend, Captain Byam, used to say, in the 
Nizam’s Cavalry Brigade, in India, when there was a prospect of war. 


ay 
a 
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into the sea, esteeming you all alike unworthy to ae —— 
serve as a meal for my soldiers, fearing lest the perfidy pr etm 
of your nature should have communicated a venomous 

quality to their flesh and blood.” 

After the destruction of Juitoa MuzimsBas marched 
against the Island Mombaza. But the Turks had 
anticipated him by sending from the Red Sea four 
galleys to its relief, which arrested his progress. A 
Portuguese fleet accidentally at this juncture arrived 
off the place, which succeeded in beating the one party 
and in resisting the other. They defeated and cap- 
tured the Turkish galleys, and entered Mombaza vic- 
toriously, in presence of the army of Muzimsas, 
which lay on the opposite bank of the river. That 
chief exclaimed that the Portuguese were truly the 
Gods both of sea and land, and thenceforth sought 
their alliance and friendship. Muzimsas concluded 
a treaty of peace with the Portuguese, received the 
town of Mombaza from them, and afterwards pro- 
ceeded against the capital of Melinda, which he ex- 
pected to take with ease; he had already effected a 
lodgment on one of the bastions, but a succour of 
3000 men was thrown into the town by certain Kaffers 
called Molsequios, which repulsed him; the garrison 
then sallied, overthrew the army of Muzimsas, a 
small vestige of which only escaped the fury of the 
Kaffers, by dispersing in every direction. 

Chapter VI.—The Moors of the Island of St. Law- 
rence, as well as those of Mozambico, rebel against 
the Portuguese. 

St. Lawrence was discovered in 1506, by the ex- 
pedition under the famous Captain Trisran pa 
CunHA, on its passage to the Hast Indies, on the 
anniversary of the martyrdom of St. Lawrence. It 
was called by the inhabitants Madagascar. It abound- 


ed in all kinds of vegetables, rice, millet, &c. It is 
Qo * 
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unnecessary to my purpose, that I should enter on the 
particulars of the remaining three Chapters of Dos 
Santos’ Second Book, or that I should notice the 
Seven Chapters of his Third Book, for they relate 
almost exclusively to the wars of the Portuguese and 
the Moors, in which the Kaffers appear seldom to 
have taken a part. I cannot, however, reject this 
long digression from the original scheme of my Me- 
moir, sincé the matter brought upon record has thrown 
much light upon what was to me before very obscure, 
in the operations of the Dutch government at the 
Cape; and in the History of the Kaffers and the 
Moors on the West Coast of the Mozambique Chan- 
nel, when the Portuguese made their first conquests 
there in 1505-6. I shall, however, from this period 
of their history, return to “The Record,” at the date 
of the last entry, April, 1687.—February 28th. 


Dispaich from Van DER Steiu and Council to the 
Chamber. 

We have not considered that we are authorized to 
dispose of the affair of the loss of the richly-laden 
ship Stavenisse. The captain arrived in a miserable 
condition on the Ist March from Terra de Natal 
ina small vessel, built there by himself; three of his 
officers, seven of his crew, and nine shipwrecked 
Englishmen. They agree in describing the natives to 
be very obliging, kind, and hospitable. Some Eng- 
lishmen who went fifty mylen inland, were presented 
with meat, bread, beer, fruit, vegetables, and lodgings. 
They found metallic ores among the natives, and the 
art of smelting them; neither gold nor silver, though 
a certain chief, named Incoss, wore a bracelet which, 
being much heavier than a copper neck ring, patins 
conjectured to be gold. 
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The letter goes on to describe the fertility and The Kaffers’ 
populousness of the country, with the ingenious, peat 
docile, and obliging nature of the inhabitants. The 
vessel being at length ready for sea, through the 
industry of the Christians, assisted by the natives, 
who were paid with copper rings and beads, which 
the English possessed, and water casks having been 
made of the wood of the country, they laid in a store 
of meat, fresh, salted, and smoked, with corn, ground 
and unground; also, goats, fowls, and other live 
stock. They sailed on the 17th of February, after 
residing a year and a day at Terra de Natal, and 
without compass, chart, or quadrant, landed at the 
Cape in less than twelve days, bringing with them 
about three tons of ivory, which the English purchased 
for copper rings and beads. 

The Cape governor reports that they had bought 
the vessel from the English for f. 400; that she was 
found to be twenty-five tons burden, well built, and 
likely to last many years. They took into the Dutch 
Service two of the English sailors who were acquainted 
with the country about Natal, and the language of the 
people, and who would be employed there. 

The record of parties of shipwrecked sailors, Eng- Commentary. 
lish and Dutch, who had lived for a year amongst the 
inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Natal, having 
been well received and treated by them, their pro- 
perty respected, the natives working, and being paid 
for their work in copper rings, which they might so 
easily have plundered, and that the Europeans should 
have been able, in such a situation, to build and 
launch a vessel sufficiently found in all that was ne- 
cessary to enable them to undertake a voyage to the 
Cape, appeared to be very remarkable, before I had 
seen, through Dos Santos’ Work, the extensive 
operations carried on by the Portuguese and the Ma- 
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hommedans a few degrees further north, almost 200 
years before. It may be supposed that the tribes 
residing in the neighbourhood of Sofala and Natal 
were not very different in manners and institutions 
from one another, or from those whom we now find 
there; and there is every appearance of this when we 
compare Dos Santos’ description of them with the 
meagre observations furnished by the Dutch and Eng- 
lish sailors.* Whether the Kaffers on the colonial 
frontier belonged to the same family, and if so, at 
what period they emigrated, can probably, never be 
ascertained ?—March Ist. 

Journal continued.—The Natal vessel, after having 
been well cleaned and caulked, was launched to make 
a trip to the East Coast of Africa. Mr. Moopte says, 
in a Note, that the Resolution authorising the voyage 
to Natal, directs a search to be made for the missing 
crew of the Stavenisse, the removal of the English 
found there, the collection of information respecting 
the nature of the country and the customs of the 
inhabitants; also, orders that a site be selected fora 
fort, and “to purchase the same, as well as any place 
where any mineral is found, in a solemn manner, from 
the natives for beads and rings,” and, if possible, 
‘to induce one or two of the natives to come hither, 
under a promise of being soon sent back ; “ above all, 
take care that no one injures any of the natives, on 
pain of the severest punishment. This is recom- 
mended to your especial and unremitting atten- 
tion.” 

In directing the purchase of land in the neighbour- 
hood of Natal, and of places where minerals were to 
be found, from the natives, for beads and rings, and 


* See also ‘‘The Eastern Coast of Africa,’’? Zanzibar, Mocananga, 
Sofala, Delagoa Bay, Melinga, Natal,—Dr. Smiru’s ‘“ System of Modern 
Geography,” Fol. Ed, 1811. 
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in making purchases of land at the Cape and else- The Kaffers. 
where, the Dutch authorities had of course more in coe 
view the establishing of a right.to such places in the Commentary. 
estimation of other European powers, than any pur- 
pose of doing justice to the natives themselves.* We 
have here the same orders repeated, as we have so 
often seen issued at the Cape, prohibiting the ill-treat- 
ment of aborigines at the hands of the servants, or 
subjects, of that government; and for which so much 
credit is so often taken in behalf of Dutch rule in 
South Africa, by those who would palliate or cast into 
the shade the enormities committed by the Cape 
Government ona great scale. Curiously enough the 
orders for robbery or purchase of land ona large scale, 
and for individual protection, appear under this date 
in juxta-position. VAN DER Srexu, whilst penning 
these instructions to the commander of his vessel, 
must have very well understood the mighty evils 
which would be inflicted on a whole people by de- 
priving them of their land, for he had almost forty 
years experience of the working of that system in the 
administration of his own government at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Neither could he have been ignorant, 
that in purchasing lands from a chief, or that, in in- 
ducing a chief to sell lands, he was teaching that chief 
to dispose of property which could not by possibility 
belong to him, but which, if entrusted to his manage- 
ment at all, was so entrusted only for the benefit of 
the community over which the chief was exercising 
either temporary or permanent control. The Pre- 
sident of the United States was lately, to serve a 
party purpose in America, endeavouring to secure the 


* Jt is curious enough that no reference is ever made by the Dutch to 
the Portuguese possessions in Melinda, at Sofala, and other places in the 
Mozambique Channel, and this could not of course have arisen out of 
ignorance or inadvertency. . 
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annexation of Texas to the Union; but although that 
province had constitutionally separated from Mexico, 
it was a question with the Parent State whether the 
authorities who ruled over Texas had the right so to 
dispose of the province. President Tyuer found to 
his cost that he had not the right to draw another 
State into the bosom of the Union. What would 
Congress have said had the President entered into a 
contract for selling one of their States ?—March Qth. 

Petrus DE GALARDI, in the voyage to Natal, is 
directed to keep a minute journal of all proceedings, 
and to collect full information of the manners and 
customs of the natives; the rings supposed to be gold, 
in the possession of the chief Incosx, 10 or 12 mylen 
inland, are tobe bought from him if possible, ** using 
all proper caution not to make the people stubborn or 
averse to us, by showing too great covetousness, for 
they are otherwise deemed very obliging, kind, and 
mild; and notwithstanding their pleasing address, 
hospitality, and liberality, you will maintain a strict 
watch and good discipline, and be always on your 
guard against sudden attacks.” 

Petrus DE GALARDI was probably the commander 
of the vessel built at Natal, purchased by the Cape 
government, now named the Hooker Centaur, and 
under dispatch for the Eastern coast. The Dutch 
authorities in ordering the purchase of the rings which 
they supposed to be of gold, and which the English 
sailors had seen in possession of the chief called In- 
GOsE, were now fairly on the scent of that precious 
commodity which they had so long heard was to be 
found in the neighbourhood of Monomotopa; still it 
does not appear, that even at this late period, they 
knew that the Portuguese had been engaged in the 
same pursuit for almost two hundred years, only a 
few degrees further North. Van per Steiu shows 
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his jealousy of the English by directing his expedition The Kaffers. 
to remove the few shipwrecked sailors of that nation, oe 
whom he knew to be living in friendly intercourse Commentary. 
with the natives. It is interesting to find the Cape 
government of that period, considering the natives of 

Natal to be “ obliging, kind, and mild; of pleasing 

address, hospitable, and liberal.?’—March 9th. 

The longitude is not given in the log of the Hooker 1688, 

Centaur, in her voyage from the Cape in search of the C°™™men*"7: 
missing portion of the crew of the Stavenisse, which 
was wrecked near Natal. She left Table Bay on the 
10th of November, 1687, and on the 6th of February, 
was in lat. 32. 39.; where she had been during the 
intermediate period, does not appear by the log, as 
given by Mr. Moonie ; between the 6th and the 10th, 
she appears, however, to have remained at anchor, or 
to have proceeded towards the South; and on the 9th, 
in about 33. South latitude, she picked up nineteen 
men of the Stavenisse, apparently on the coast about 
Algoa Bay, or the mouth of the Great Fish River ; 
for, from the latter point, which, in the map I have 
got, is about 33., the coast trends rapidly in a North- 
Easterly direction to Natal, which is in 30. So that 
to come to the neighbourhood of Algoa Bay even, 
these shipwrecked sailors must have traversed 3. of 
latitude. The Hooker Centaur reached Table Bay with 
them in safety on the 19th, the tenth day after she 
took them on board. Who the king, as they call him, 
was, in those days, does not at all appear; but like 
the inhabitants of the Hast coast of Africa generally, 
whether Zoolas, Kaffers, or Hottentots, he treated 
the sailors in a manner which called forth the expres- 
sion of their gratitude, and the gratitude of the officer 
commanding the vessel which went in search of them. 
—Algoa Bay, May 10th. 

It must have been a curious and interesting meeting 
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this, on the 9th February, 1688, in lat. 32. 50., be- 
tween the party of shipwrecked sailors of the Sta- 
venisse, which took their departure from Natal on the 
17th of February, 1687, in the frail bark which they 
had built there, and the 4/ healthy and active men 


who left the same place twelve months before, to go 


to the Cape by land. Of these 47 men 19 were now 
taken on board the same frail craft, which had been 
sent in search of them, apparently somewhere about 
Algoa Bay and the mouth of the Great Fish River ; 
12 men had pursued their journey from that part of 
the coast by land to the Cape; two were drowned in 
crossing a river—two exhausted, sat down and were 
left to their fate—3 preferred returning all the way to 
Natal or the Mozambique Channel, where they knew 
that ships sometimes touched, to remaining on the 
open coast where apparently no ship had been seen 
during the twenty-two months which they had been 
journeying along, or sojourning on it. What became 
of the 12 men who proceeded to the Cape, or of the 
3 who returned to Natal, does not yet appear; and 9 
out of the 47 are altogether unaccounted for by the 
19 who were taken on board the Hooker Centaur.* 
The land party describe themselves to have journeyed 
through countries occupied by six different tribes of 
men; commencing from Natal:—lIst, the Semboes, 
2nd, the Mapontemorasse, 3rd, the Maponte, 4th, 
the Matembes, 5th, the Magryghas, 6th, the Magosse 
or Magossche. Some of these tribes are described to 
have been so simple as to have assisted in carrying the 


* On the coast of any other country in the world these wearied travellers 
would have found canoes or boats to pass them over the streams ; or, in 
1687, ships to have carried them from the coast. It seems almost a 
peculiarity of Africa that there should be neither harbours nor rivers for 
safety or navigation—affording additional proof that Providence never 
could have intended that region for the abode of civilized man. 
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arms of the travellers; the 5th seems to have been The Kaffers. 
the people who seated them worst and plundered hee 
them of every thing; the 6th or last tribe, the Magos- Commentary. 
sche, received them with kindness, and supplied them 
with the necessaries of life, up to the day on which 
they were taken on board the Centaur. Mr. Moopis 

had questioned whether these are not the Amakose 

of the present day; and the situation in which they 
were found, as well as the disposition of the people, 

go far to strengthen that supposition. There is, too, \ 
much in the institutions and manners of the Magos- 
sche of that period, as described by the sailors, which 
accords with what we find amongst the Amakose of 
the present day. They lived under the gentle mo- 
narchy of their king Moeamma, who was a friendly, 
good-hearted, young, and active fellow. Who in this 
does not recognize the Gaixa of General Janssens, 
LicuTEensTeIN, and Barrow? or poor open-hearted, 
laughing Maxoma of the present day? the father and 
son, chiefs of the Amakose. The Kaffers themselves 
well formed in body, and swift runners, kind, com- 
passionate, and hospitable, but lazy in their natures, 
armed with shieid and assagai—undergoing the rite of 
circumcision before they were entitled to the use of 
arms ; smelting metal, probably copper, for arm rings 
—attending only to their hunting, to their herds, and 

the construction of their kraals; and leaving it to 
their women to dig, delve, prepare their huts, cook 
and dress their victuals, to gather in their pumpkins, 
melons, sugar cane,* wheat, beans, and other things. 
Their laying aside their caps and ornaments on the 
death of their king, smacks very much of Asiatic 


* It may be doubted whether the sugar cane, so often mentioned, on 
the East Coast of Africa, was any thing else than the stalk of the jowar 
or millet, which we still see among the Kaffers. 
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usages, as does their plurality in wives, if the hus- 
band can maintain them—so does their fear of poison, 
and their mode of punishing a person supposed to be 
guilty of administering it, or of producing the death 
of another through witchcraft and incantation. But 
we need not be surprised to find the Kaffers of the 
seventeenth century following Mahommedan rites and 
usages, or the descendants of Mahommedans, since 
that people had colonies in the Mozambique Channel 
two hundred years before. It does not appear who 
the Batuas were, against whom the Magossche warned 
the sailors, as likely to kill them with their bows and 
arrows, if they persisted in prosecuting their land- 
journey towards the Cape; nor does it appear who the 
Makanama were, who, armed with bows and arrows, 
used to steal the cattle, the women and children of 
the Magossche, but the probability is that they were 
tribes of Bosjemans under other designations than 
Souqua and Obiqua; the designations by which we 
have heretofore met with that diminutive race of men. 


‘The cattle taken from an enemy seem then to have 


been divided between the king and other great men, 
(his council?) and the iron and copper ornaments, to 
have become the property of the individual who, 
through his bravery, acquired the spoils of an enemy. 
The Kaffers were then, as now, far too fine a race of 
men to condescend to use bows and arrows like Bosje- 
mans, and considered the shield and spear more ap- 
propriate.—March 11th. 


Dispatch from the Chamber. 
If a quantity of different kinds of wood could be 
procured at Terra de Natal, as you seem to think, it 
would be a great help and relief to the Cape. Mr. 
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Moonie says that Instructions of the 15th October to The Kaffers. 
the Noord, directs a survey to be made at Rio de la hie 
Goa, between lat. 25. and 26. “The natives are un- 
derstood to be far from equally obliging, kind, and 
compassionate with those of Terra de Natal;—you 
will, therefore, take care not to trust them, nor the 
‘Europeans among them, too far, but to be always on 
your guard. The orders relative to the conduct of the 
natives are, in other respects, the same as those con- 
tained in the Instructions of November Ist, 1687 ; 
except, that upon the information received, the means 
of conciliating the chief Jan Jaquss, are stated to 
be a flask of brandy or arrack.” 
In this small extract from the orders of the Dutch Commentary. 
government to the commander of their vessel, the 
Noord, for the survey of Rio de la Goa, two or three 
curious things occur to one—lIst, that. they should 
have ordered the survey of a place which they must 
have known to have been in the possession of the 
Portuguese for the last two hundred years—Holland 
being at the time time at peace with Portugal. 2ndly, 
it does not appear whether in warning the commander 
to be on his guard against the natives of De la Goa, 
who were believed to be of far less pacific disposition 
than the natives of Natal, the government mean the 
Europeans or the Aborigines, or both—but the com- 
mander is instructed not to trust the Europeans there, 
and to conciliate the chief Jan Jaques through a 
flask of brandy or arrack—the chief being probably 
the Portuguese commander. VAN DER STELL must 
have thought that the Portuguese were as likely to be 
corrupted with his brandy and arrack, as he had found 
the aborigines in the neighbourhood of the Cape. 
Both Algoa Bay and De la Goa Bay, of course, took 
their names from being half, or two-third-way-houses 
to the Portuguese, during their voyage to their Indian 
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capital, Goa, although how they applied these desig- | 


nations, I cannot tell. It has been suggested by a q 
Commentary. lady, Mrs. Coueripes, that Algoa Bay was the port — 


at which the ships of the Portuguese touched on their 


way to Goa; De la Goa that at which they touched ~ 


on their return, coming through the Mozambique 
channel.—March 11th. 
We have scarcely, that | know of, to this day any 


better account of the Kaffers, living on the frontier of — 


the colony, than that furnished by the Cape govern- 
ment in April, 1689, to the Chamber; taken chiefly, 
or altogether, from the information furnished by the 


shipwrecked sailors of the Staventsse, seven of whom — 
had resided amongst the Magoses, or Amakosas, for — 
35 months. Any one who knows any thing of the 
Kaffers, will agree with the Cape government and the | 


sailors, that it would be impossible to buy any slaves 
amongst that tribe, and that they love one another 
with a remarkable strength of affection. Their riches 
then, as now, appear to have consisted in their cattle ; 
but I did not know that they then understood the art 
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of smelting copper and iron, although their country — 
produces abundance of the ores of those metals, and — 
of lead. The land was then,-as now, common to all, © 


each pasturing his cattle, and cultivating without let — 


d 


or hindrance, provided only he'did not quit the bounds . 
of the community to which he belonged. The coun-— 


try was then, as now, exceedingly fertile, full of cat- 
tle, and goats, with but few sheep, for they do not — 


thrive so near the sea-shore ; and the Dutch considered 
it to be incredibly populous. They then preserved 
their corn in cavities under-ground, and there it kept 


eourse with one another they were then, as now, 
civil, polite, and talkative; saluting one another when-_ 


ever they met ; asking for news, and whether they | 


good and free from weevils for years. In their inter- | 
; 
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had acquired any new dances or tunes. Although The Kaffera. 
courteous and hospitable to strangers and travellers, ae 
having a house of entertainment in every village, Commentary. 
where they were lodged and fed, free, gratis; there 
were then, as now, among the Kaffers vagabonds, 
who were apt to covet and help themselves to other 
men’s iron and copper, and probably long-horned 
cattle too; but of the latter, the poor shipwrecked 
sailors had little to tempt their avarice. Revenge was 
then, as now, little known amongst the Kaffers, for 
the chief of every kraal had authority to settle, on the 
Spot, any disputes, and to his decree all submitted 
without amurmur. In matters of greater importance, 
or when he doubted his own judgment, the decision 
of some superior neighbouring authority was sought 
and easily obtained. A father’s jurisdiction over his 
son did not extend with impunity to the administer- 
ing of such a beating as should draw blood, a state of 
things not apparently consistent with the patriarchal 
form of rule under which the Kaffers lived. The 
Dutchman had not an opportunity of judging of their 
courage, for in those days there were no wars amongst 
the Kaffers. They found an old Portuguese, with his 
wife and children, land, and cattle, living amongst 
them, who had forty years before been shipwrecked 
on their coast, on his homeward voyage from India. 
The Kaffers had three kinds of corn, beans, and 
eight different kinds of fruits, and wild game in 
abundance in the forests. Those who now travel 
amongst the Kaffers will miss the stately giraffe and a 
thousand other things of greater or less interest. And 
what has the poor Kaffer gained by his intercourse 
with the European, in exchange for his enjoyments of 
that period? I hear many people say that his con- 
dition is improved, but I have myself been unable to 
see that it is so in any respect. It appears to be im- 
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possible to fix the exact limits to which this race had 
extended their power towards the South, when the 
European first-encountered them. But there is no 
doubt that about the time of the British conquest of 
the colony in 1795, a considerahle portion of the 
Graaff-Reinet and Uitenhage Districts were in their 
possession ; and although PLETTENBERG entered into 
an engagement with some of them in 1787, fixing the 
Great Fish River as the boundary, the Dutch govern- 
ment was never able to carry out that measure; nor 
was it perhaps desirable that they should have been 
able. Long after the conquest of the colony in 1806, 


we find the Kaffers spread over a portion of the dis- 


trict of George. Now the boundary is the Keiskama, 
almost five degrees of longitude farther East, although 
not many miles farther North. What did the Dutch 
government gain by their extension of territory ? and 
what has the British government gained by this far- 
ther extension? Yet we not long ago narrowly 
escaped a farther extension to the banks of the Kei 
River.—March 12th. 7 

Mr. Moonre says, in a Note, that the longitudes 
were probably calculated from the meridian of Tene- 
riffe, and that HumBoLpr’s observations placed the 
difference between. the meridian of Teneriffe and that 
of Greenwich at 16. 12.45. ‘A surveyor, appointed 
to take astronomical observations during the jour- 
ney of REUTTER, in 1752, places the mouth of the 
Swartkops River in lat. 34. 57., long. 44. 17. The 
following entry furnishes another test of the accuracy 
of the log-book of the Noord, which, together with 
that of the Centaur, seems to fix the position of the 
Kaffers at that period.—Sunday, 24th October, 1688 : 
This morning we saw an eclipse of the sun, about 5h. 
38m. 48s.; the middle, as seen by us, was at 6h. 
22m. 48s.; lat. at noon by account, 35. 58.—by ob- 
servation, 36. 0.—long. 32. 52. , 
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Mr. Moonie says in another Note:—* It is stated 
in a Resolution of this date, that as the Noord had 
been prevented by bad whether from examining Mos- 
sel Bay and that of De la Goa, (i. e. Algoa Bay, the 
present De la Goa Bay having been formerly dis- 
tinguished as Rio de la Goa;) that vessel should be 
forthwith sent back to complete the survey of these 
Bays.” : 

It appears from all this that the galliot Noord having 
been dispatched from Table Bay, on the 19th October, 
anchored in the Bay of Natal on the 4th of the fol- 
lowing January, 1689, having intermediately been at 
De la Goa; that the natives of Natal towed them 
within the entrance by a lead line; that in the evening 
of the same day the commander of the galliot accom- 
panied two of the sailors of the shipwrecked Sta- 
venisse (who had come on board) to their residence, 
where they found them in possession of six fine young 
cattle; that they then went to a neighbouring kraal, 
where they were feasted by the natives on milk and 
bread made of their new corn; that the people were 
civil and kind to them, as they certainly had been to 
the shipwrecked man and boy, during their long 
residence amongst these natives—allowing them to 
accumulate property. The native women carried 
water on board, or to their boats, in large pots, and 
the natives established a market on the opposite bank 
of the bay, where a quantity of milk was bought for 
a few beads, a fowl for three beads, and pumpkins for 
about a bead each, and the pound of bread for twelve 
beads. So plentiful were the commodities that the 
captain of the vessel fancies that the natives preferred 
beads to food, forgetting that they only bartered to 
him out of their superfluity, and that beads were then 
scarce commodities at Natal. Proceeding about three 
-mylen from the vessel, and about a myl up the banks 
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of a river, the Dutch still found good people who gave 
them milk for beads. Another party with a mineralo- 
gist were absent eight days and proceeded unobstruct- 
ed 25 mylen to the north of the galliot. Sixteen days 
after their arrival 100 natives came to them with milk, 
beans, and poultry, and the captain bought from them 
a sack of beans, half an aum of milk, a dozen of 
fowls, and sixteen pumpkins—whilst the mate and 
boatswain of the Stavenisse, procured a calf from 
them as food for the sick, leaving their letters in the 
hands of a native, a trusty friend, with whom they 
had resided fully a year. Whilst travelling across the 
country to their ship, the Europeans were guided by 
three or four natives, who sang as they went merrily 
along. 

Who will not regret that if England was to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Natal at all, it should not have 
been to protect this innocent and happy people against 
the invasion of the Zoolas, under the chief CHaKa, 
a few years since. And who willnot still more regret 
that she should have allowed her Dutch subjects to 
disturb the peace and harmony of that country—to 
usurp their lands and to play the same game in that 
foreign country, as they had been playing amongst 
the unhappy aborigines of the Cape Colony for 150 
years before. But it is still more unaccountable that. 
she should have permitted her. subjects to organize a 
government of their own on the very threshold of her 
colony; that when they committed an act of overt 
rebellion in opposing her troops, she did not punish 
them as rebels deserve to be punished, by sending a 
force sufficient to crush all their aspirations after 
power; that having reduced them to a sense of their 
duty and allegiance, the rebels-—leaders and followers 
—-should not have been punished, as rebels deserve 
to be punished. But what is still more extraordinary, 
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that negotiations should have been entered into with The Kaffers 
armed rebels, and that they should, for years toge- ey 
ther, have been permitted to establish the semblance Commentary. 
of the independent power. 

The galliot Noord, having taken the boatswain and 
the boy of the Stavenisse, sailed on the 23rd to the 
south, in search of the other missing men of that 
vessel; and, after having been driven out to sea, 
anchored, on the 28th, one and a half mile to the east 
of a great rock, and before a great river, in lat. 33. 2. 
Who, that has rode along that beautiful sea beach* 
from the mouth of the Cowie to the mouth of the 
- Great Fish River, does not see that this is the great 
projecting rock, between which and the sea he can 
only pass at low water—and that it was before the 
Great Fish River that the galliot anchored. ‘The rock 
is the same from which, or in the neighbourhood of 
which, the nineteen shipwrecked mariners of the 
Stavenisse were received on board the Hooker Centaur, 
from the chief of the Magossche or Amakose Kaffers, 
in lat. 32. 50., on the 9th of February, 1688. AriENn 
Keint, the boatswain of that ship, now swam from 
the boat, through the surf, to the shore, with a letter 
te be given to the natives, for delivery to any Dutch- 
men who might be found there. This the natives 
instantly undertook to do, and presently brought two 
men to the shore. One of then, an old man, Pay 
Isaagq, swam through the surf to the boat, and the 
other wished to be taken on board from the rock, but 
this was found impracticable; at last he signalized 
his countrymen from the shore to desist from further 
attempts, and they sailed away and left him there. 
It does not yet appear what became of the 12 men 
who, contrary to the advice of the Magossche Kaffers, 


* As Lieut. Cormack, of the Bombay Army, and I did in June, 1844, 
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left their comrades on this coast, to prosecute their 
journey overland to the Cape, through the country of 
the Batuas, and other tribes, armed with bows and 
arrows, who they were told by the Kaffers would 
murder them. 

Mr. Moonvtr, who has studied the Cape Records 
more deeply than perhaps any other person in the 
colony, appears to have no doubt that this coast was 
in possession of the Kaffers in 1688-9. There cannot, 
I think, be the least doubt of this; and itis, of course, 
impossible to say how much nearer they may have 
approached to the Cape peninsula at that time. We 
know that they did extend farther to the South and 
West, when the colony was conquered by the English 
in 1795 and 1806, yet I hear many people say, that 
as the Kaffers were foreigners, and are believed to 
have conquered the country from Hottentots or Bosje- 
mans, they ought to be driven beyond the Kei River. 
No one can say what classes of men England should 
substitute for the Kaffers, who would not certainly 
willingly, and perhaps could not at all, with their 
followers and cattle, live under British rule. But all 
seem agreed, that if they are to be Dutch or English 
colonists, the mother country must increase her ex- 
penditure enormously to maintain them in their new 
locations. Neither does any person seem to have a 
very well defined notion of the right which England 
would have to question the right of the Kaffers to 
continue in possession of the lands where she first 
found them; or, if England is to enter into the com- 
plicated question of the right of native tribes to par- 
ticular tracts of country, how far back she is to prose- 
cute this inquiry? But these are important matters 
which England will, of course, well consider before 
she enters on the inquiry at all, or on the adjustment 
of such questions.—March 16th. 
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Mr. Moopts says, in a Note, that the term Ingose, The Kaffers. 
resembles the Kaffer term for the word chief, and ee 
probably signifies the office, and not the name; and 
in another Note, that in the Parliamentary Papers, 
Part II., page 95, is the following account of the 4th 
article of these instructions :—“ The commander of 
the expedition, in the 4th article of his instructions, 
was directed to buy from Ingose, the chief, the bay 
of Natal and the adjacent country, for beads, copper, 
and cutlery, or what might please the natives, to the 
value of 29,000 guilders.” ‘* That part of this errone- 
ous notice, which relates to the amount, seems to have 
arisen from an inaccurate copy of the instructions in- 
serted in the Journal 1689, and probably in the copy 
also which accompanied the despatch of 24th May, 
1690; among other errors of less importance, the 
copy of the Journal runs—(‘negen-en-twintig dui- 
zend guidens’) twenty-nine thousand guilders. 

The only portion of the instructions from the Cape Commentary. 
government to the commander of their galliot, the 
Noord, which appears worthy of comment, is the 4th 
article. The Dutch authorities had apparently be- 
come ashamed of the exposure which followed the 
publicity given to their dealings in the purchase of the 
Cape and Hottentots’ Holland* Districts—for the 
value of the merchandize for which they bought both 
those districts was about /. 100—they now direct that 
good care shall be taken that the articles of merchan- 
dize for which the bay of Natal and the adjoining land 
is purchased, shall only be noticed in the deed in 
general terms, and the amount of the merchandize 
shall be estimated at 19,000 or 20,000 guilders. The 
purchase was, of course, a mere fictitious transaction, 


* It appears in some part of ‘‘The Record,’’ I think, that when the 
Dutch first went to that place, the Hottentots said, considering it their 
best pasture land—‘‘ Oh, you must not come here, this is our Holland.’’ 
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entered into by the Dutch to give them a semblance 
of claim to Natal in the eyes of other European pow- 
ers, or to justify any claim which they might make to 
that country. One would have thought that the House 
of Commons would have very soon decided on the 
merits and value of a transaction of this kind. Yet, 
by many persons in the colony, this disgraceful trans- 
action of the Dutch in 1689, has been held as a reason 
why England should now claim Natal. It does not 
appear whether Algoa Bay was purchased on the re- 
turn voyage on similar terms, but the probability is, 
that it was not; since the galliot, which left Natal on 
the I1th January, 1699, was on the 16th run ashore 
high and dry on a rocky reef, 14 mylen from the 
West point of that bay, where she bilged, and was 
three days after blown up by the crew. Neither does 
it anpear, that I see, for what sum Drakenstein was 
bought. The Cape government notice, for the first 
time, the Portuguese in the 5th article of their instruc- 
tions to the commander of the Noord, although they 
must have known that the Portuguese had settlements 
on the East coast of Africa, about 200 years before ; 
and it now seems pretty certain that BarrHOLOMEW 
Draz erected a cross on the island, which he named 
Santa Croiz, in Algoa Bay, in September, 1456.— 
Algoa Bay, March \7th. 

This is the last dispatch of the Cape Government 
which I shall have to notice under the Kaffer Head 
for some time, for with this dispatch “The Record” 
closes, and does not recommence until November, 
J769. What happened either towards the Kaffers or 
other tribes, must therefore remain unknown until it 
pleases the administration in Holland to furnish the 
British Government with their Records. I have 
already said, under the Hottentot Head of this date, 
that there are good: reasons for supposing that the 


25 


measures of the Dutch Government of the Cape were The Kaffers. 
of too atrocious a character to bear publication, and oe 
that they have been destroyed, or that at all events Commentary. 
they will never, in the present day, be given up for 
publication in the face of Europe. What became of 
the remaining men of the crew of the Sfavenisse, will 
never, therefore, in all probability be known. Yet, 
there is some consolation in believing that their lives 
and property were safe enough, amongst the natives 
of the Natal country, and amongst the Kaffers on the 
East Coast, where I hear that many of their descend- 
ants, as well as of the descendants of the Grosvenor 
and Dodington, English East Indiamen, which were 
wrecked on the same coast more than a hundred years 
after, are still to be found. The eighteen men of the 
galliot Noord, who were cast on shore on the desolate 
coast about Cape Recief, at Algoa Bay, on the 23rd 
of January, where they remained some days without 
finding a single inhabitant, had a poor chance of 
reaching the Cape, since they had to pass through a 
country inhabited by wandering tribes of Bosjemans, 
armed with bows and arrows, against whom the ship- 
wrecked men of the Stavenisse had been warned by 
the friendly Magossche Kaffers—yet twelve of these 
men braved the danger, and, contrary to the advice of 
the Kaffers, proceeded to join their countrymen at 
the Cape—the probability is that they never arrived 
there, since no further notice is taken -of them in the 
records; yet four of the crew of the Noord reached 
Cape Town in two months and four days, in a miser- 
able condition, having been plundered by the Ca- 
novers, probably a tribe of Bosjemans. VAN DER 
Srexu is surprised that nothing can be heard of the 
remaining fourteen men, although the country was so 
close to the Cape, and had been so frequently travelled ; 
forgetting, apparently, that they had to travel west- 
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ward through 8. of longitude, and in a country where 
the proceedings of Ensign Scuryver and his party, 
the only Dutchmen, I think, who had ever traversed 
it, were of acharacter to excite the hatred of the na- 
tives towards Europeans. 

‘I'he concluding passage of the dispatch from the 
Directors of the 17th of June, 1691, shows how much 
more mercifully the authorities in Holland were dis- 
posed to deal with the French refugees, than the 
authorities at the Cape were. Yet the Dutch govern- 
ment, in truth, has never been lauded for its colonial 
administration. Witness their conduct at Java, at 
the present day, towards English and other foreigners 
settled there; and their conduct towards the people 
of Sumatra, and those of their little settlement oppo- 
site, Singapore. ‘The same proceedings have lost 
them all their most valuable possessions in India— 
Cochin, Chinsura, &c.—and Deman and Dieu* they 
are perhaps not likely to hold long. Of the French 
refugees, who left Texel on the 27th July, 1688, in 
the Alkmaar, thirty-seven died on the passage; the 
remainder, about 150, of whom 104 were sick, landed 
at the Cape on the 27th of the following January. 
See the conditions on which they were sent out, page 
440 of “The Record.”? These, so far as I see, are 
the only body of emigrants who ever came to the 
colony during the Dutch rule over it; and there can 
be no doubt that their descendants now form some of 
the most valuable colonists in South Africa. The 
spirit in which the colonial government received them 
may be understood from their charging them fifteen 
guilders for a fathom of rope, on which to train their 
vines; and it was perhaps creditable to the Chamber, 
that it should have reproached the colonial govern- 


* T forgot, at the moment, in writing this, that Deman and Dieu be- 
long to Portugal, and not to Holland. 
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ment with this proceeding, instructed them to treat The Kaffers. 


French and Dutch alike, and to sell to all at prime 
cost, or, at least, not to seek to make profit on such 
transactions.—March 18th. 
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Mr. Attorney-General Bannister’s Work contains Bannister. 


the only letters of Dr. Van pur Kemp, within my 
reach; and they are given in Appendix No. 3 of his 
‘Humane Policy; or, Justice to the Aborigines of 
New Scttlements,”—-4to, 1830. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that Mr. BANnNIs- 
wER’s Work must have produced much of the good 
which its benevolent author anticipated; and any one 
who has studied it attentively may trace many of the 
reforms, and much of the self-denying and restraining 
policy which has been the rule of the British govern- 
ment in the management of the Cape colony in late 
years. I have already extracted largely from the 
Work, in treating of the Kaffer question, and have 
again referred to it, in the hope of finding much in 
Van per Kemp’s letters suitable to my purpose. I 
shall accordingly proceed to the consideration of VAN 
per Kemp’s letters, as given in the Appendix No. 3. 
BANNISTER says, “that three documents, which he 
gives in Appendix No. 2, contain examples of the 
ordinary practices at the Cape towards the natives for 
upwards of a century; namely, unprovoked aggres- 
sions, and deferred redress, together with rigorous 
prohibitions of intercourse, and strict injunctions 
against encroachments on the native lands, which, 
however, were no sooner thronged by the trespassing 
parties, than government extended its bounds, and so 
rewarded the delinquents. In this way the colony 
has spread from the three hours from Table Bay, to 
Hottentot?s Holland; then to Swellendam; then to 
the Gamtoos River; then to the Fish River; then in 
1825 and 1829 to the Keiskama; to the heads of the 
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Kye and the Cradock, with perhaps more inter- 
vening stopping places, and as frequent protestation 
to remain content with the last reached limit2? Who 
can doubt that representations of this kind, coming 
from a man like Mr. BAnnisrer, with the experience 
which the ministry had of the utter worthlessness of 
such conquests or usurpations, and the knowledge 
which they had gained of the enormous expense to 
the mother country of farther extension and usurpa- 


tions must, in a considerable degree, have led to the 


resolution, on the part of the home authorities, to 
stop the farther extension of the colony to the right 
bank of the Kye River, and even beyond that river in 
1834, as well as have dictated Lord Gupnexe’s letter 
of the end of that year, directing the relinquishment 
of Province Adelaide! I have said, I think, in a 
former part of this Memoir, that I traced to the rea- 
soning of Mr. Bawnister the resolution of the Cape 
government, during the ‘administration of the late 
Sir Lowry Cous, to establish the Hottentot settle- 
ment on the Kat River. Since that part of my 
Memoir was written, I have satisfied myself by re- 
ference to very competent authority, that there was 
abundant reason for expelling Maxomo from those 
lands, because of his aggression on the colony, when 
he followed a tribe of the Tambookie Kaffers within 
the border, and destroyed many of them in that posi- 
tion. The question of the justice or expediency of 


expelling Maxomo from that tract, a portion of the 


territory of his father Garxa, and of his tribe, was 
the only doubt, I should think, which any person 
could have entertained relating to the admirable 
measures of restoring to the Hottentots and Bosjemans 
a small portion of the land, not very long ago all their 
own, from that neighbourhood, to the promontory. 
Had injustice been done to MaKxomo, most people 
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would regret the measure, productive, although it has 
been, of immense good to the six hundred Hottentot 
and Bosjeman families located in their own cottages, 
and on their own fields, on the banks of the Kat 
River. I was fortunate enough to visit most of those 
locations, in company either with the Rev. Mr. Reap, 
or with Mr. Fynn, the Political Resident with the 
Tambookies; and satisfied myself that there can 
hardly be a more prosperous OF industrious agricul- 
tural peasantry in any part of the world. Any person 
who may entertain any doubts on this subject, has 
only to do as I did, to have, 1 think, those doubts 
removed. It is unnecessary again to enter or dwell 
upon the painful subject of the mighty evils inflicted 
upon the unhappy aborigines through the encroach- 
ments made upon their pastoral rights, as shown by 
Mr. Bannister. They are, however, the more to be 
lamented, since, without enriching the European, 
these encroachments have made them poor indeed. 
There is this distinction between conquest and usurpa- 
tion in most other countries, and conquest and usurpa- 
tion here; although it does not appear to have oc- 
curred to most of those who have ‘discussed the 
subject. In other countries the conqueror generally 
takes only the sovereign’s share; here all has been 
taken, for, although there is a division of land amongst 
the different chiefs of a community, that division has 
not yet taken place which recognizes the individual 
rights of the subject to specific portions of the land, 
for pasturage rights are common to all. The foreign 
conquerors, or usurpers, have not recognized those 
pasturage rights on the part ef the aborigines, but 
have, with a greediness and cruelty, unknown in other 
countries, divided the whole of the lands amongst 
their own countrymen. How then was it possible for 
the aborigines to exist in their own country as a free 
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people? ‘They were accordingly forced to flee to other 
less barbarous tribes beyond the European border, or 
to submit to a condition of servitude within it. It 
would be a curious, but now, probably, a useless, and 
certainly a painful inquiry, to endeavour to ascertain 
what would have been the condition of the native 
tribes and of the Europeans, had it been the policy 
of the latter to have left them in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their lands. The Europeans would then, from 
necessity, have become an agricultural instead of a 
pastoral people; and the natives, following their ex- 
ample, might have become, after a time, agricultural 
likewise. But even if they had remained pastoral, 
they could hardly have proved less valuable subjects 
to either Holland or to England than the European 
has been; or than, it may be feared, he is likely to 
continue, unless he can be turned from pastoral to 
agricultural pursuits; if, indeed, the nature of the 
climate and of the soil would admit of his following 
the latter occupation with any chance of success, in 
most of the districts of the colony. Had the British 
government agreed, as was proposed to them a few 
years since, to extend our frontier to the Kei River, 
we must necessarily have brcken up the Kaffer clans 
on the border, for as unbroken tribes they could not 
probably subsist under our rule, even if we left them 
their lands, and if we gave those lands, as has hitherto 
been the usage, to our own colonists, the whole people 
would have been forced back upon the Natal and De 
la Goa Bay territory, and into a condition probably 
more deplorable than that in. which we found the 
Fingoes,* who had a few years before, or about the 
same time, been forced upon the Kaffer people by 
Cuaka, Dineaan, and other Zoola conquerors. We 


* Fingo, Mr, Fynn told me, merely means a wanderer, a man without 
a country. 
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should thus have produced the very evil of which we The Kaffers. 
complain in the barbarians of the North-east coast of Omen" 
Africa. A further peculiarity of our. conquest would 
have been, that by forcing this mighty body of men, 
women, and children, to fall back upon other nations 
in the centre and Northern portions of Africa (for the 
itide of conquest and expatriation must have rolled 
ion), we should have disturbed the degree of perma- 
mnency which native society has begun to assume. 
|Conquest used to begin from the North, and the tide 
of emigration to flow Southward, from the Arabs, 
the Egyptians, and other races of men. Now, the — 
English would have forced it to take another, but not 
less injurious direction, and in the end, i¢ might, or 
imust, have reached Egypt and Arabia.— March 30th. 
“Previous to 1795, great reforms were resolved BannistzR. 
‘upon in Holland in regard to Cape transactions; and 
‘Sir James Crare, the first English governor of the 
\Cape, adopted all the just views which were begin- 
ining to favor the aborigines in the time of our Bata- 
ivian predecessors ; his excellency’s testimony to the 
‘merit of the Hottentot soldiers; his steady support of 
ithe Moravians, the only missionaries in the colony in 
his time, and his firm repression of an attempt to 
iseize the lands of the Koonap, have been well re- 
icorded by Mr. Barrow, to Sir James’ lasting praise.” 
:—P. cix., Ap. No. 3. 
It was very gratifying, in discussing the war mea- Commentary. 
sures of the Dutch administration at the Cape in 
1780-1, to be able in one of my Commentaries to 
speak in terms of almost unqualified praise of the 
\proceedings of the government, those of the landdrost 
jand those of the commandant of the Eastern frontier, 
towards the Kaffers, from July, 1780, to July, 1781, 
when their Records close. With the proceedings of 
the British government, it is not my purpose to inter- 
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fere, for those have been, doubtless, dictated by that 
superior enlightenment which belonged, not only to 
that country in her colonial system of policy generally, 
but to the period of her rule over the Cape colony. 
Her principal difficulty has arisen, apparently, from 
her having had to contend against the vicious system 
introduced by her predecessor, in founding a pastoral 
instead of an agricultural colony, in which condition 
thousands, or tens of thousands, of acres are necessary: — 
for the support of individual families, instead of hun- 
dreds, or tens of hundreds. J hear many people say, 
that if General Janssens had continued to rule over 
the colony, and if it had continued under the Dutch 
instead of under the British government, the Cape of 
Good Hope would, at the present day, be a more 
valuable possession than itis. Less valuable it could 
hardly be to the mother country ; or rather, more ex- 
pensive, for greater or equal expense Holland could 
not bear. The only value that could ever attach to 
the Cape Colony would be through an extension of 
just and merciful dealing with aborigines; and in 
that respect, Dutch administration would certainly 
have been worse than English. It was the constant 
object and endeavour of the Dutch to assist its sub- 
jects in their encroachments on the rights of the 
aborigines ; and there can be no doubt but that it has 
been the object of the English to restrain her subjects, 
whether Dutch or English, in this respect. Still 
there is no doubt that in this respect even England: 
has not been successful, and that there has been a 
great, useless, and expensive extension of the boun- q 
dary since the conquest of 1806. The policy which © 
would effectually have prevented this extension, has” 
not, unhappily, even to the present day, been adopted. — 
Yet it was simple enough. The first principle was, — 
of eourse, that every British subject, whether Dutch — 
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or English, might emigrate to any country he chose, The Kaffers. 
and live under the protection of its ruler, and subject Commentary. 


to its laws. The second, that British subjects, whe- 
ther Dutch or English, might not combine to form 
separate administrations, without violating national 
law. ‘The third, that if they combined for the purpose 
of making conquests, and those whose country they 
violated, appealed to England, then international law 
would force England to recall her subjects. What has 
principally enabled the Dutch Boers, under Rerier, 
PoTGiETER, PRETORIvUsS, and other leaders of their 
unlawful commandoes, to commit the horrors and 
excesses of which they themselves boast, against 
MATSELLIKATZE and DINGAAN, in their capacity of 
jand-pirates, is, of course, their possession of arms 
and organization, superior to those possessed by the 
Zoolas, the Kaffers, and other tribes, whose countries 
they have invaded.* It was surely more incumbent 
on England to have thrown open her treasury and 
magazines for the supply of money, arms, and am- 
munition to those tribes against her own subjects, if 
she did not herself choose to arm in their defence, 
than it was to throw them open to Spain for defence 
against French aggression. But this is indeed com- 
paring little things with great.t—March 30th. 


* See Mr. Cuase’s Work, printed at Graham’s Town, 1843. 


t+ For an account of the dissentions created amongst the native tribes in 
the Natal territory by the insurgent boers, the sort of administration which 
they formed, the wars which they waged, the manner in which they un- 
made and made kings,—see CHAsn’s pamphlet of 1843.—‘‘ Panpa 
proved himself faithful to his new allies (the Dutch boers), and without 
their aid fell upon the despot, cut to pieces two of his regiments, and 


_ routed a third, one half of which came over to the conquerors. Thirty- 


six thousand head of cattle were thus taken and distributed amongst the 
sufferers, and PANDA was at once’elevated to the sovereignty over the 
Zoolas, with the same right, and under the same pressure of circumstances, 


_ as dictated the policy of England in India; and he, the vassal, entered 
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«A treaty was made with Garga, in 1789, upon 
the occasion when Mr. Barrow was first in Kaffer- 
land, and the false principle of non-intercourse was 
then persevered in with the utmost rigour. The 
treaty provides, that no Kaffer should pass the bound- 
aries, and “that none of GarKa’s subjects should 
have any intercourse whatever with the colonists.” 
Upon this occasion too the error was committed of 
treating with one chief as the sovereign of the coun- 


into a treaty of amity, everlasting peace, friendship, and mutual defence, 
with the emigrants,” page 119 e¢ segwel.—'‘ As soon as they left the 
place, the enemy rerurned to their hold. As our ammunition was much 
diminished, and our horses mostly knocked up, our men were obliged, 
without doing any thing more, to return to the camp. It was difficult to 
state how many of the enemy were killed in this rencontre; many are the 
conjectures. I have, therefore, only confined myself to the ascertained 
number of killed, being upwards of 1,000.”—Signed, A. W. J. Pre- 
rorius, Chief Commander, page 74. ‘(It was resolved by the chief 
commandant that whatever number of cattle captured, no more than 
40,000 should be received by the emigrants, that being the amount of the 
demand made by the Volksraad, as indemnification for the losses sus- 
tained by the Zoola chief. It was further resolved to halt the army, and 
to send forward a detachment of 200 mounted men in pursuit of the 
enemy. That evening a drove of 600 of the captured cattle was brought 
to the camp, and the next day (Sunday, 2nd February, 1840,) a second, 
containing 2,400 head. ‘ Proclamation by Prerorivs, chief commandant 
and commander general of the burghers of the right worshipful Volksraad 
of the South African Society of Port Natal, &c., goes on to declare that 
on account of the unprovoked war which the Zoola king, or the Zoola 
nation, had commenced against the South African Society, which was 
compelled to incur an expense of 122,600 Rds. for horses and waggonhire, 
and other expenses of the war, and since the Zoola king was believed to 
have abandoned his country—he, Prerortivs, in the name of the Volks- 
raad, seized all the lands from the Togala to the Umfilosa Umgana River ; 
and that their boundary shall in future be from the Sea to that River. 
These lands and sea coasts will, however, have to be considered the pro- 
perty of the society, exclusive from that which the late Mr. ReErTier 
obtained from the Zoola nation for our society. God save the Volksraad. 
—Page 128.”’ 

It will hardly be credited in future times that such things could have 
been done with impunity, and boasted of by British subjects on the 


frontier of the Cape Colony in 1840. 
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try, although he expressly disclaimed the sole authori- The Kaffers. 
ty, as he did afterwards in 1817. Even at this period 
this mistake which led to much mischief, before it was 
corrected in 1823, was inexcusable, as means existed 
of learning that numerous Kaffers, more immediately 
in contact with the Colony, were independent of 
Ga1xa; and they had been the most deeply injured 
by the Boers. This disregard of national rights de- 
serves to be contrasted with the benevolent objects of 
the foliowing proclamations, which seem to have been 
the result of the mission to GarKa :— 
“© June 27th, 1/97. 

‘Whereas the unlimited intercourse between the 
people of this colony and the Kaffers, occasions many 
serious inconveniences; to obviate which, I have di- 
rected the landdrost of Graaff-Reinet, not to suffer 
any Kaffers henceforth to pass and repass the estab- 
lished line of their territory, without being provided 
with passes of authority so to do, or-with a passport 
signed and sealed by the said Janddrost; and in order 
the more effectually to obviate the inconvenience 
resulting from the present state of intercourse, I have 
judged it expedient to require that all inhabitants who 
have in their service, or in any other manner harbour 
any Kaffers, shall, within twelve months, liberate and 
discharge the same, and provide themselves with other 
servants or slaves. —MACARTNEY.”’ 

“ July 14th, 1798. 

“Whereas hitherto no exact limits have been mark- 
ed out, respecting the boundaries between this colony 
and the Kaffers, and in consequence of such limits 
not being regularly ascertained, several of the inha- 
bitants in the more distant parts of this settlement 
have united in injuring the peaceable possessors of 
those countries, and under pretence of bartering cat- 
tle with them, reduce the wretched natives to misery 
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and want, which at length compels them to the cruel 
necessity of having recourse to robbing, and various 
other irregularities in order to support life ;— 

‘‘T, therefore, after having previously taken proper . 
information on the subject, have thought it expedient, 
for promoting the welfare of this settlement, and 
establishing good order in the more remote districts 


of it, to fix the following mentioned places, to bein 


future the boundaries of the colony :— 

‘¢ Between the inhabitants and the Kaffers :— 

“Ist, The Great Fish River, as far as the Ester- 
huysjes Post, at the Kachas. 

“2nd. The whole of the Kachas Mountains, as far 
as the Tarka Mountains. 

«3rd. From the Tarka Mountains to the arabers 
Mountains. 

“Ath. From the Bamboes Mountains to the Zuur 
Mountains. 

“5th. From the Zuur Mountains to the Beacon, 
situate on the Zeekoe River. 

‘* And, whereas it is necessary that the boundaries 
should be duly observed, I, therefore, most strictly 
forbid all and every one of the inhabitants of this 
colony, from settling themselves, or permitting their 
cattle to pass beyond those limits, under penalty of 
the immediate confiscation of all their cattle, to be 
applied to the benefit of the colony, and as a dis- 


“ obedient subject to be banished from this settlement. 


‘*And it is also hereby declared unlawful, under 
pain of corporeal punishment, for any person, under 
pretence of hunting sea-cows or elephants, or of | 
taking a journey into the interior, to pass beyond the 
aforesaid limits, unless under a pass from the gover- 
nor.—MAcARTNEY.” 

It is true, as observed by the learned Attorney- 
General of N. S. Wales, that a treaty was entered 
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into with GarkA, in 1798, during Lord Macart- The Kaffers. 
NEY’s administration of the Cape Colony, treating 
with him as the supreme chief of the country, although 
he disclaimed such supremacy. With the particulars 
of PLETTENBERG’s treaty with individual Kaffer 
chiefs, in 1778, Mr. Bannister was probably unac- 
quainted, for “The Record” had not been published 
when he wrote. The renewal of the treaty with 
Garka, in 1817, was doubtless, as observed by Mr. 
BANNISTER, more unjustifiable than the treaties of 
1778 and 1798—for we had at that period more the 
means of informing ourselves of the constitution of 
the Kaffer feudal confederacy. The injurious con- 
sequences of treating with an individual chief, instead 
of treating with the whole confederation, were in- 
_juriously felt at the time, and are injuriously felt to 
the present day—both by ourselves and the Kaffers— 
but, unhappily, more by them than by us. It had the 
effect of creating disunion amongst them, and of 
fostering rebellion on the part of the inferior chiefs 
against the sovereignty of the confederacy, or against 
its principal leaders. That disunion was necessarily 
_ the cause of weakness in the whole body, and enabled 
_ the inhabitants of the more distant parts of the settle- 
ment to injure the ‘peaceable possessors’’ of those 
‘countries; thus producing the very results which 
Lord Macartney deprecated in his proclamation of 
the 14th July, 1798. We failed in the endeavour to 
support Garxa in that supremacy to which, contrary 
_to his wish, we raised him; and, in the end, ruined 
both himself and his unfortunate son Maxomo. The 
object of the Dutch government in prohibiting inter- 
‘course between the colonists and the Kaffers, as it 
had endeavoured to prohibit intercourse between the 
colonists and the Hottentots from the first period of 
its administration over the colony; and as it en- 
q * 
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deavours to prohibit intercourse between the people 
of Jaya, and other nations, to the present day, is 
plain enough—namely, that it might hold a monopoly 
of all things in its own bands. Lord MACARTNEY’S 
object was very different and very benevolent. It is 
obvious enough, that his lordship hoped through the 
non-intercourse prohibition, to save the native tribes 
from the encroachments of the Zuropean; but as this 
was a struggle against nature it has failed, as similar 
struggles have failed elsewhere ; and it has been 
necessarily productive of injury to both parties. But 
we look now on such things with the light which time 
has shed upon such subjects, and it is hardly fair to dis- 
cuss them in the full meridian light of our knowledge. 

His Lordship’s endeavour to keep the colonists 
within the limits which he assigned to them in 1798 
would be amusing, if the subject were not painful. 
It is only a repetition of the attempt which had been 
so often made by the Dutch Government, and which 
had as often failed, from the want of power to enforce 
it; and is another example of “ Hell is paved with 
good intentions.” It is perhaps impossible here, as 
elsewhere, to keep a pastoral, and especially a nomade 
pastoral people on their specific boundaries; and here 
is another proof that in Africa the European colonist 
must follow the example of the Hottentot, the Bosjes- 
man, and the Kaffer,—or follow that law of nature 
which Providence appears to-have designed for the 
inhabitants of such regions; and accordingly we find 
both the Dutchman and the English spread beyond 
the Orange River, and all the way from that to Natal. 
The principle appears to have been overlooked in all 
this—that it is impossible for any country to keep its 
own subjects within a specific limit; as well might a q 
hive of bees attempt to shut its door against the egress _ 
of its superfluous numbers. The object, in dealing 
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with neighbouring and barbarous tribes, should ob- The Kaffers‘ 
viously be to encourage them to resist encroachment, 

to preserve themselves unbroken; and when even in 

this form they may not be sufficiently powerful, to 

put arms into their hands, for that would give them 
power.—Algoa Bay, March 31st. 

The “ peaceable possessors,” BANNISTER Continues, BannistER. 
whom the Governor (Lord Macartney) wishes to 
protect, were those whom he so little considered as 
to pretend to settle their most important interests 
without consulting them, although their independence 
could not be disputed. In 1799, the claims of the 
Kaffers (then firmly settled to the West of the Fish 
River, after fairly beating the Boers, and repulsing 
the English,) and the grievances of the Hottentots 
were more distinctly learned by the same envoy (Bar- 
Row) who has preserved a record of them in the 
second volume of his travels. The title of T’Conea’s 
tribe of those Kaffers seems to be admitted by Bar- 
Row; and Sir Grorcs Yonesr, the Governor in the 
next year, considered it even politic to encourage the 
residence of some of them West of the Fish River, 
separate from Gaixa’s people. ‘This was probably 
upon reasons of policy only; as no intention seems 
yet to have been entertained of attempting to civilize 
the Kaffers, or to intermix them gradually with our- 
selves. His Excellency however carried his views 
beyond a mere political division of a formidable enemy, 
into the prospects of one day honorably acquiring 
more extended limits to the Colony. 

Sir Gzorce Yones at this time declared that “he 
did not apprehend the peace would be broken on the 
part of the Kaffers, provided we took care to preserve 
it inviolable towards them.”’ | 

That the governor well appreciated the feelings of 
~GaikaA, at least, may be collected from the following 
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“The Kaffers, etter, written by Dr. van DER Kemp at this time 


in Kafferland. 

The above extracts from Appendix No. 3, contain 
all the original matter which I need extract from 
Bannister, beyond what I have already extracted 
under the the Ist Part of my Kaffer Head. He then 
proceeds to give letters ‘written by Dr. VAN DER 
Kempe to the colonial authorities, and from those au- 
thorities to Dr. vAN per Kemp, from 1800 to 1812— 
principally on the establishment of Missionary sta- 


“tions within the colony, and in illustration of the 


treatment of the aborigines by the Colonial Govern- 
ment. The information furnished by Dr. VAN DER 
Kemp was doubtless of great value at the time, as it 
showed to some extent, at all events, the evils to 
which the colored races were subjected, and the suffer- 
ings which they sustained at the hands of their fellow 
colonists, the whites; and thus enabled the anthori- 
ties to put their own colonial affairs—their house—in 
order.. But as these evils have long since been re- 
medied or mitigated, especially since the abolition of 
slavery, and since all live under the protection of equal 
laws,—it does not come within the province which I 
have assigned to myself, nor is it my object, to open 
old sores, or to dwell upon such things. ‘The follow- 
ing letter from General DunpDAs, the Governor of the 
Colony, is, however, remarkable :— 
February 27th, 1800. ~ 

<¢Our chief immediate object is to fix StTUURMAN, 

and the other Hottentot leaders, with their people, in 


a suitable place for their subsistence. This point is — 


essential to the present tranquillity. 
“FRANCIS DUNDAS.” 


SruurMAN, and the other Hottentot leaders re- : 
ferred to, are, | think, a portion of those who joined — 
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the English under Brigadier Van pz Leur, when an The Kaffers. 
attempt was made to put down the insurgent Dutch 
boers between Graaff-Reinet and Algoa Bay, during 
the administration of Lord Macartney. Some of 
these subsequently joined the Kaffers, and excited 
that people to invade the colony; to assist them in 
taking vengeance against the Dutch government and 
‘people. Had General Dunpas’ wise and benevolent 
purpose of fixing the Hottentots on lands assigned to 
them for their subsistence been followed out, instead 
of the measure, which was adopted, of giving these 
lands to Europeans, we should, at the present day, 
see many Hottentot settlements as prosperous as is 
now the Kat River Settlement ; and then, how differ- 
ent would be the condition of the colony, and of the 
Hottentots themselves ? 
March 29th, 1801. 

“‘T have reason to believe that the Hottentots, in- 
stead of applying to government, when in want, often 
resort to plunder, thus outraging the protection they 
enjoy; and as they once suffered wrong from the 
boers, now they are encouraged to do violence on 
their part. This will lead to great evils if not checked 
‘in time; the task may be difficult, but it must be en- 
deavoured to support the execution of the laws every- 
where. Diligent search may be made after the rob- 
bers on this occasion ; and it will be proper to call on 
T’Conea to aid in it.’—GrorGEe YONGE. 
~ No one will, of course, question the principle, that 
it was the part of Sir Gzorcr Yonaeg, as His Excel- 
lency says, to maintain the supremacy of the law. 
But neither will any one question that for a long 
period after this, the reciprocity was of an Irish kind, 
all on one side. It will not fail to be observed that 
the struggle on the part of the Hottentot leaders and 
people was against the Dutch Boers; and who can 
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tell whether, if England had not come with her in- 
vincible power to the support of the latter, that 
struggle might-not, long since, have prevailed ; or 
whether SruurRMAN and the other Hottentot leaders, 
with their followers, now organized in some degree, 
after the fashion of Europeans, would not long since 
have re-conquered their own country? ‘The sea coasts 
would have been open to all nations, arms and the 
munitions of war would have been supplied them in 
abundance; and gallant spirits, as their partisans, 
would not have been wanting from all parts of Europe, 
to assist the aborigines in their struggle. But how- 
ever this may be, the part which England has taken, 
and must continue to take, in protecting her Dutch 
subjects, gives in my opinion additional weight to the 


proposition which I made from Graaff-Reinet, on the . ; 


31st October, to purchase the Dutch out of their pos- 
sessions, for the purpose of restoring those posses- 
sions to the aborigines, or to their descendants. 

The proposition which Sir Grorez Yonce made 
in 180], to call the T’Conga tribe of Kaffers to our 
aid, to enable us to maintain order within and beyond 
the colonial border was not, unfortunately, followed 
out, else we might at the present day have ten thou- 
sand of that race well armed and well disciplined for 
the suppression of domestic disturbance, or to repel 
foreign invasion. It would be worth almost any per- 
son’s while to trace the rise, progress, and fall of 
the Hottentot patriot, Knaas SruurRMAN, noticed in 
General Dunpas’ letter of the 27th February, 1800. 
That unfortunate man, as is well known, died amongst 
felons, in New South Wales. Dr. van DER Kemp 
says, in a letter to the Fiscal, dated from Botha’s 
place, (Mr. Cuasz’s farm near Port Elizabeth,) 18th 
March, 1802,--“P.S. Kuaas SruurMan told me 
some particulars of his action wirh TyJAARD VAN DER 
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War. From his accounts, compared with Field- The Kaffers. 
Cornet Nirxerx’s, it appears that he compelled 

TyAaRp to surrender, and to restore the eleven mus- 

kets which Tyaarp had taken, in a former action, 

from the Hottentots. Kuaas is now master, from 
Bosjeman’s River to the Zwartkops, and will, I think, 

soon fall upon Ferrerra’s place, against whom he 

has cause of great exasperation.” 

In reply to this the Government observes and 
orders, in a letter signed H. Ross, written on the 
12th April, 1802, to Dr. vAN Der Kemp, that the 
desertion of the Hottentots would greatly tend to 
prevent the humane intentions of the Government 
towards them from being carried out, for that whilst 
they continued assembled, committing depredations 
and murders, it would be impossible to obtain the 
acquiescence of the Dutch inhabitants to the proposed 
missionary settlement near Gamtoo’s River, and that, 
without their concurrence, it would be difficult to 
accomplish this object. His Honor particularly re- 
commends the Dr. to prevail upon SruurRMAN and his 
gang, and the captains of the other hordes, to quit 
their present situations, and submit themselves to 
such regulations as shall be established by Govern- 
ment, with respect to them. His Honor was per- 
fectly aware of the truth of the Dr.’s remarks, as to the 
cruel treatment experienced by the Hottentots from 
the Boers, but desired him to remember that they 
were charged with the atrocious unprovoked murder 
of Van Rooyen, that in the late depredations near 
Zwartkops River, committed by SruuRMaAN upon the 
farmers, a number of Hottentots had assisted. His 
Honor had, therefore, been obliged to order a com- 
mando to assemble, and to march next month to 
punish the plandering Hottentots and murderers, and 
to disperse all such as were not established with the 
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Doctor, or under the posts at Fort Frederick or the 
Drostdy. His Honor adopted this measure with re- 
gret, but hoped that beneficial effects would arise 
from it, and that the peace and security of the coun- 
try would at length be established. To prevent the 
direful -effects of the armed commando, and their 
united. vengeance, the Doctor is desired to inform 
StuurMAN and the others, of the determination of 
the Government respecting them, and to endeavour to 
convince them how much they would injure their own . 
cause, by enormities similar to those of which they 
had lately been guilty. The Landdrost Faurn and 
Major ABERCROMBIE, who attended the commando, 
had orders to protect the missionary establishment, 
and by no means to confound the innocent Hottentots 


with those who were guilty; and whom it was neces- 


sary to punish. Dr. van per Kemp replies on the 
28th of April, that the Hottentots who left them on 
the road, and joined Ktaas StruurmMaAN, did so from 
fear that they would be killed by their enemies if they 
went on. He, therefore, hoped that the greater part 
would rejoin when they learnt that their apprehen- 
sions were ill-founded. The Doctor adds, that al- 


-though he could not be supposed to have any influ- 


ence over the mind of SruurmaAN, yet he had sent 
for SruuRMAN, with the purpose of informing him 
of his honor’s intention, and I will leave nothing un- 
tried to induce him to embrace the benevolent offer 
respecting him and the Hottentots in general. The 


‘Doctor adds, that no one can suppose firmness to be 


wanting in General Dunpas, and that but little firm- 
ness was wanted to reduce the balance of justice from 


its present state of civilization (vacillation ?) to equi- 


librium; and I hope that the rest will be easy. But 


as long as the atrocities of the Dutch farmers against 


the innocent Hottentots are left unpunished, there 
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will always be assemblages of fugitives extremely in- The Kaffers. 
clined to revenge themselves, and we shall in vain 
expect peace and tranquillity, while commandos, 
(commonly the most guilty employed to murder the 
innocent, as has lately been the fact) may subvert, 
but never can restore. I am, however, happy to learn, 
that a British officer is placed at the head of the com- 
mando, mentioned in your letter; this, I consider, as 

a step of the greatest mercy, to prevent the crueltics 
which otherwise the most innocent might experience 


from monsters under his command. 
J. T. van per KEMP. 
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There can, of course, be no more doubt of the Commentary. 
benevolent intentions of the British governor than of 
those of the German missionary, even had not that 
missionary been VAN per Kemp. But had it been 
possible to have left the Hottentots to have pursued 
their own course in the Uitenhage District in 1802, 
there can be little doubt that they would very soon 
have recovered their own lands from the merciless 
grasp of the European; these are probably the re- 
mains of the tribes of Goringhaiquas, Gorachoquas, 
and Chinoquas, whom we have seen expelled from 
their lands in the neighbourhood of the Cape promon- 
tory, assembled only a few degrees more North-east to 
re-assert their rights. The missionaries in the neigh- 
bourhood of Algoa Bay, were only acting towards 
the aborigines the same part which we now see them 
acting towards the aborigines beyond the Orange 
River. They now carry along with them the sympa- 
thy of the British government and of a great portion 
of the European world, and who can doubt that they 
will prevail ?—as probably they would have prevailed 
43 years ago could they have restrained the passions 
of their disciples ; or, had the British government not 
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been forced to interpose with an armed force to pre- 
serve the supremacy of the law. It is unnecessary, 
however, further to pursue the subject, and here | 
may close my extracts from BANNisTER’s most valu- 
able Work, and, consequently, my Commentaries for 
the present.— May 3rd, 1845. 

The next paper in my possession, and the only 
further authority I mean to refer to, is the “ Journal 
of a Tour to the North-Eastern Boundary, the Orange 
River, and the Storm Mountains, by Col. Couns, 
in 1809.” Mr. Mooprr, in publishing (May 17, 1841,) 
as an Addenda to “ The Record,’? Colonel Couutins’ 
most interesting Memoir, says:—“ The injury at- 
tempted against the reputation of Colonel Couuins, 
and the mutilated condition in which the more im- 
portant of his official writings have been printed in 
the Papers selected for the information of Parliament, 
render it just and necessary to place here the follow- 
ing notice, published by authority, in the Cape Town . 
Gazette, 3\st July, 1818, and to distinguish the sup- 
pressed passages of his reports, by placing them, as 
they are here placed, within brackets and in Italics.” 

From the notice published in the Cape Town 
Gazette of 31st July, 1813, it appears that Ricnarp 
Conuins died at the age of 38, on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, at Gouvea, in Portugal, when Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 83rd Regt., Colonel in the Portuguese service, 
and commanding a Brigade in the 7th Division of 
Lord Weuurneron’s army. The writer of the brief 
notice of Colonel CoLuins’ career, “ who lived in his 
friendship and intimacy for many years, appeals to 
the whole British army for the ratification of his 
opinion—that the military archives do not, perhaps, 
record the name of a man who united so many rare 
qualities, or in whom was combined such a variety of 
endowments; a lofty courage, a fortitude almost 
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invincible, a mildness of temper, a modesty of de- The Kaffers. 
meanour that conciliated all, but a firmness and per- 
severance that nothing could shake. His attainments 

were various: he spoke the German, French, Spanish, 

and Portuguese languages, not only fluently, but 
eloquently ; he was a good draftsman, and well read 

in the military history of all the great generals who 
flourished in the last century.’ 

It appears that Colonel Cotuins “commanded his 
regiment at the capture of the Cape of Good Hope; 
and during a five years’ residence there, no man ever 
enjoyed a larger share of esteem and admiration.” 

Colonel CoLuins set out on his tour from Graaff- 
Reinet on the 28rd of January, 1809, accompanied 
by the present Sir ANDRiEs SrockenstrrRom, Baronet, 
and Mr. Cowpsry. ‘The first few days of the journal 
are occupied by descriptions of the country and 
scenery. On the 9th February they slept below the 
Storm Mountains, at a place which bore marks of 
having been once the residence of Bosjemans.* 

Colonel Couuins says, that he believes Dr. van 
DER Kemp to be the only person who has attempted 
to give a history of the Kaffers; that his account is 
annexed to a journal of occurrences during his re- 
sidence in their country, and that it contains observa- 
tions on their geography, population, manners, and 
customs; with a grammar and vocabulary of their 
language. The work, which was communicated to 
the public through the medium of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, contains, Colonel Cotnins says, much 
information upon these interesting topics, and that as 
far as his own inquiries and observations had extended, 
it is as correct as could have been expected in respect 
to most of those matters. He was, however, disposed 


* From this period see Bosjeman Paper for Col. Cozx1Ns’ proceedings, 
until he enters on the Kaffer History. 
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to think that Dr. van per Kemp had been misled 
with respect to the population, for that he rates the 
number of miles in the country at nearly 40,000, 
which Colonel Couitns conceived to be little less 
than the total* amount of all descriptions of inhabit- 
ants. The traditions which Colonel Coxtuins had 
received differed also from those which Dr. vAN DER 
Kemp had given, and he laid before government such 
accounts as appeared to him most generally admitted, 
and most probably without intending in the least to 
answer for their accuracy. 

Colonel Conuins believed that some inquiries had 
been made into the origin of the name of Kaffer, 
which had sometimes been applied to all the inhabit- 
ants of the South-Eastern Coast of Africa, but which 
had particularly distinguished those residing between 
the Great Fish River (Rio Infante) and the River 
Basee, comprising an extent of something less than 
150 miles by 50 (7,500 square miles), Col. Conuins 
was unable to recollect, (or, he says, perhaps to 
judge) whether this matter had been satisfactorily 
explained. But he believed that a mistake had been 
made in endeavouring to restore the original appel- 
lation, which be understood to be Koza, instead of 
Kotssig, asit has been written. ‘The reluctance 
which Europeans appear to have felt in preserving the 
national names of the countries they have discovered, 
has operated in regard to what are called the Tam- 
bookie people, who are known to their neighbours by 
the names Tamboo and Tenjaia. As these denomina- 
tions are now, however, so universally received, it 
would be absurd in me to dispute their propriety, and 
I shall adopt the European terms in the following short 
account :— 


* Colonel CoLi1Nns would be surprised to find that in these days the popu- 
lation of the colony is estimated at a little more than one to the square mile. 
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The genealogy of the chiefs has been given to me The Kaffers. 
as follows : 


Tocou, 
GoubDaA, 
T2EE0. ; 
PALo Manpaxka, 
GaLiIka, Hanaprn, LANGA. MaAnora. 


Posterity of GALEKA: 
Kuovoru (Father of Hinza, Boonu, &c.), Opessga; 
WALHELA, &c. 
Posterity of Hanasunr: 

Omuao (Father of GyxA), ZLAMBIE, Qomoaua, 
ZALOOSA, TZATLA, SIKKOO, ZONIE, &e. 
Posterity of Lanea: 

.Mauowsa,. or Kyno, T Onis, K AZA. GaLeBa, &c. 
Posterity of MAnoTa: 

, JALAMBA (Father of Dapbuo, OBexa, Toona, Kosa, 
&e.), “Kassa, Hasana, Gono or Nocouo; 
and most of the other petty independent chiefs, are 
either sons or grandsons of Mapora. Their people 
are called Mandankees, from the name of their founder. 
H1nza’s subjects are for the same reason called Ga- 
ilikas, and those of Gyxa and ALAMBIE, Hahabees. 
\It is not easy to account for the name of LanGa’s 
|people, who are called Barrookas ; nor for that of the 
ivassals of T1ncHoo, who are called Tindees, The 
last chief is the son of Baneuesr, and grandson of 
'Gyxa, who was probably a son of TzEeno, but this 
\I-did not hear positively asserted, and I understand 
that it is a doubtful matter among the Kaffers. It is 
possible that he may be of Gonaqua origin, for a 
great portion of his people belong to that nation. 
[His appearance is said to be more that of a Hottentot 

than of a Kaffer, and he has Hottentot Wives.* 


_ * It would appear from Colonel Coniins’ testimony in this matter, 
‘that the tribes belonging to the eldest son of the principal chief testi: the 
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<The other chiefs affect to despise Konaa, from 
his not belonging to the chieftain stock. His father 
TAKER, was a cattle-holder of Pato, who made him 
a chieftain. His people acquired the name of Genoo* 
Kaquas, from some cause which I could not dis- 
cover. 

«From the period of their separation from the 
Tambookies until the death of Tzpxzo, the Kaffers ap- 
pear to have resided altogether near the Kyba. I have 
scen a farmer now in his 95th year, who went with 
some others, in the year 1738, from Gauritz River, 
the most distant part of the colony then settled, on a 
shooting excursion into Kafferland. Those persons 
divided into two parties: one of them was under the 
direction of a man named HeupenaaRr; who, in 
consequence of his resisting the attempts of the natives 
to take the iron from his wagons, was murdered with 
all his people; the other party, to which the old man 


title of his father as their distinguishing appellation—as in the case of the 
Mandankees, and those of Hinza’s subjects—Garka’s and ZLAMBIE’S 
also. May not the subjects of the second son have gone back to the 
grandfather, and those of the third son to the great grandfather for their 
distinguishing appellations, and may not Sanca’s grandfather’s name (Pa- 
xo’s father’s) have been BARRooxa? I think I heard that TzEEo, as 
supposed by Colonel CoLLins, was of Gonaqua origin (and that La 
VaLLIANr’s fair friend, Narina, belonged to that people.) I know not 
whence the term Gonaqua, but believe that they are a mixed race, sprung 
from Kaffers and Hottentots. These are points which may easily be 
ascertained by those employed on the frontier, and they are surely of 
great interest. We have already seen how difficult it was to give a con- 
tinuous account of the Hottentot tribes, because the Dutch, or they 
themselves, constantly changed the appellation of the tribe for the name 
of the chief. It is only necessary to cite the instances of the Cochoquas, 
who took the name of their chief Gonomoa; and of the Chinoquas, who 
were called after their chief Sousa. 


* Probably Genoo means cow in the Kaffer language. Gae means cow 
amongst the Marrattas of India—and Gaekwar is the distinguishing title 
of the sovereigns of Baroda. The Indore sovereigns—Holkar, are called 
Dangers—which means shepherd—their progenitor having been a shepherd. 
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belonged, received no injury from them. There were The Kaffers. 
not then any Kaffers residing West of the river Kysee, 

or according to the most common name amongst the 
colonists, the Keiskama, and some who accom- 

panied the party on their return, took leave of them 

at that stream, stating it to be the boundary of their 
country.* 

**On the death of Tzmz0 his people were divided 
between the son of Pato and Manpanker. The 
former chief repeatedly received visitors from the 
colony, and has been sometimes mentioned under the 
name of PHarao. His eldest son, GaueKa, in- 
herited the greater part of his vassals, and continued 
to reside on the banks of the Kyba. He-was often 
engaged in wars with his brother Hanagpes, who had 
proceeded with those vassals that had been bequeathed 
to him by Tzrxo, to the country situated between the 
Zoma and the white T’Kye Rivers. Ga LEKa was 
always successful in these encounters, and he has left 
a high opinion of his conduct and intrepidity among 
his people 

“One of Hawasen’s sons having been killed on a 
hunting party by a Tambookie chief, the father at« 
tempted to revenge his loss, but he was defeated, and 
perished in the waters of the White T’Kye. His 
eldest son, OmLAo, having died before him, his second 
son, ZLAMBIE, assumed the government of his vas- 
sals, and the guardianship of Gyxa, the infant child 
of Omuao. Unable to cope with the Tambookies, he 
brought his people to the country lying between the 
Koquie (Buffalo River) and the Keiskama. 


* It was always thus with the Dutch—they thought they had a perfect 
right to poach on their neighbour’s land. We have seen the disputes 
into which they got with both the Hottentots and the Bosjemans in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape, on their first establishment there, from their 
poaching propensities, 
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‘ MANDANKEE had removed to this neighbourhood 
shortly after the death of his father, and had been 
followed some years afterwards by his nephew Sanea, 
who had become possessed of such of Paxo’s people 
as had not been left to Ganexa and HAHABEE. 
Manora had succeeded his father, MANDANKEE, 
before the arrival of ZuamBre, and he and Sonea, 
regardless of the misfortunes which had occasioned 
the emigration of their relation, immediately showed 
their dissatisfaction at this intrusion. They fought 
him frequently, but with so little success, that Ma- 
HOTA was repeated'y compelled to retire into Zuur- 
veld ; and he was at length killed in an engagement 
which took-place in the year 1780. His son, JALUMBA, 
finding his force unequal to a contest with the Haha- 
bees, retired with his people into Agter Bruyn’s 
Hoogte. 

‘This district had been settled about ten years. 
In the year 1778, Governor VAN PLeTrenBerG hay- 
ing called there on the journey which he made through 
the colony, he sent the justly-esteemed and much- 
lamented Colonel Gorpon, to request an interview 
with some of the Kaffer chiefs. The Colonel pro- 
ceeded in search of them as far as the Keiskama,* 


* Mr. Moopte adds a note to show that he had ascertained at Graaff- 
Reinet, from a colonist, aged 80 years, that in 1775 the Kaffers had only 
reached the Keiskama; that the Bosjesmans were then the only inhabitants 
about the Kaka and Koonap mountains to the Kei. He did not believe 
that any of the Kaffers had then crossed the Fish River. Col. Gorpon did 
not go tothe Keiskama, but only to the place where Mr. Hart now 
lives, near Somerset, to bring the Kaffer chiefs; for the Kaffers had by 
that time advanced so far. Governor Pusrrenserc had a meeting with 
about eight Kaffer chiefs, but Mr. Moopin’s informant did not know 
what passed between the parties. These particulars may appear unim - 
portant at the present day, for there can be no doubt that the Kaffers 
are foreigners in those parts, that they generally kept near the sea shore, 
although it may be impossible to fix the precise period of their emigration 
from the North East, or the stages by which it was made, 
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from whence he conducted a few to the governor, The Kaffers. 
who entered into an engagement with them that the 

Great Fish River should be considered as the boundary 

between the two countries. 

‘¢ The inhabitants reminded JauumBa of the ancient 
treaty, and required his immediate departure. Their 
remonstrances having been disregarded, a commando 
was assembled, by which the intruders were expelled 
with the loss of JanuMBA, and a great number of his 
followers. 

‘His son, Duopioo perished two years afterwards 
in a similar attempt, which was the last made to fix 
akraal in that district. 

‘Duopioo died without issue, his uncle, OnLaA, 
succeeded to the command of the Mandankees. He 
retired with them beyond the Konaba River, where 
he remained some years. 

Colonel Coutins says, that soon after ZAKA was 
promoted to the rank of chief, he proceeded to the 
neighbourhood of the Baka River. He then enters 
on an account of the Hottentot Rurrmar, in connexion 
with ZAKA—a portion of his narrative already ex- 
tracted, (page ). When Zaxa entered the colony 
from the East, the settlers advanced from the Gam- 
toos River; they induced the people of KaABEANG, a 
Hottentot chief of the Sunday River, and most of 
those who had belonged to Ruiter, to enter their 
service, and extended themselves to the extremity of 
the Zuurveld, (the country lying between Graham’s 
Town, the Fish River, and the Sea.) The kraals and 
the Colonists were mixed, and for some years without 
inconvenience ; but in 1786 a difference arose between 
them; the Kaffers called ZLampie to their assistance, 
and he came with nearly 3,000 men. The Genooka- 
quas were defeated with the loss of their chief, and 
ZLAMBIEB was presented with the cattle of the van- 
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quished Kaffers, who were imprudently permitted to 
remain in the colony. | , 

“Konea succeeded ZAkER in command of the 
Genookaquas ; they had been deprived of their cattle ; 
were reduced to the necessity of plundering the 
farmers, which produced a new war, and they were 
expelled. They did not, however, remain long be- 
yond the Great Fish River; and on his return, Konea 
was accompanied by the three sons of Sanca—Ma- 
como, Kama, and Toxui—in order that he might be safe 
from the resentment of ZLAMBIE, One of whose bro- 
thers had been killed by a Hottentot in their service. 

‘*The arrival of the Kaffers was reported to Mr. 
WoekKs, the landdrost, who took no steps whatever 
toremovethem. ‘There isa report still current among 
the farmers, that a delivery of cattle was made to him 
by some of those people, as a purchase-right to a 
residence in the district of the Zuurveld. In stating 
this circumstance, upon which I have heard that the 
Kaffers lay some stress, I cannot allow myself, upon 
such grounds, to believe for a moment, that a public 
officer could be guilty of so great a dereliction of his 
duty. Itis, however, certain, that by having neglected 
to notice this invasion, he laid the foundation of all 
the misfortunes that have since befallen the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Districts. 

“The farmers,” Colonel Couuins says, “ were in- 
duced to enter into trade with the Kaffers, from find- 
ing their complaints disregarded, and to receive the 
Kaffers into their service; they gave their cattle and 
labour at first without knowing the value of such 
things; a little time, however, opened their eyes; 
altercations, which grew into enmities, arose; and 
in the year 1792, the Kaffers fell unexpectedly upon 
the colonists, of whom many were murdered and 
plundered by them. 
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‘When the reports of these occurrences reached The Kaffers. 
the seat of government, the Commissioner-General, 
Mr. Suvuysxens, directed in 1793, a commando of 
farmers to assemble and march against the Kaffers. 

‘Colonel Couuins considers it very extraordinary, 
that before hostilities commenced some plan of opera- 
tions should not have been arranged between the 
parties entrusted with the conduct of the campaign ; 
and that Mr. Mayniser, the landdrost of Graaff- 
Reinet, should have commenced hostilities against the 
Kaffers with the farmers under his command, before 
the farmers from Swellendatn had arrived. The ex- 
pulsion of the Kaffers from the colony, instead of 
being considered the principal business of the arma- 
ment, appears to have been regarded as secondary. 
The farmers had lost a great portion of their cattle, 
and to regain possession of the cattle seems to have 
been the first object of Mr. Maynrer’s attention. 
Having defeated them in the Zuurveld, to which they 
mostly retired, he followed them to the river Koguie, 
four days journey beyond the boundary, and there 
attacked the people of Knomota, mistaking them for 
those he was in search of. When he received intelli- 
gence of the arrival of Mr. Faurs, the landdrost of 
Swellendam, with the party under his orders, he re- 
turned to the Great Fish River. The hostile Kaffers 
had no inclination to enter on so long a march as Mr. 
Maynier “had voluntarily imposed upon himself,” 
allowed him to pass them, and had, for the most part, 
returned to their former stations, for he had not suffi- 
cient force to admit of his leaving any detachments to 
cover the Zuurveld; “or perhaps it never entered 
into his contemplation that they would be required.” 

When the whole force was brought together, the 
original intention of the government, with the excep- 
tion of some cattle which had been taken, yet re- 
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mained to be fulfilled. The men had been brought 
together from a distance, and from a country which 
had no direct connexion with the war, or canse of 
operations, their concerns were necessarily suffering 
in their absence, and their wives and children were, 
during this waste of time, left at the mercy of the 
Bosjemans. “ It may easily be conceived what must 
have been the feelings and opinions of these men. 
They had done every thing that could have been ex- 
pected from them. They had driven the enemy beyond 
the limits. But not satisfied with that, they must be 
dragged to make war upon a people whom they had 
never heard of, and who had never done a christian 
harm. After all this they had the mortification to 
learn that they were not further advanced than on the 
day of their arrival. 

“It is stated that Sanea, the principal chief of the 
hostile Kaffers, having fallen into the hands of Zuam- 
BIE, an offer on his part to deliver Saneca up to Mr. 
Maynier was declined. Government had offered a 
reward of 10 Rds. for each prisoner that might be 
taken; several were taken, but were released, and the 
farmers did not receive the expected reward. After 
some feeble and ineffectual attempts against the 
enemy, the clothing and other necessaries of the 
farmers destroyed, their horses and cattle worn out; 
and their hopes and confidence annihilated—they 
required, with clamour, that a captain of the Swellen- 
dam militia, named LaurENs pE Jager, should be 
invested with the command, and represented that 
their demand was haughtily refused by Mr. Maynrzr, 
who continued to direct this unfortunate war. 

“* At length the two landdrosts esteemed themselves 
fortunate in obtaining a peace, on terms, as they 
themselves stated, disadvantageous to the colony. 
Nothing was mentioned in this treaty about the re- 
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treat of the Kaffers, who had no sooner restored the The Kaffers. 
stolen cattle than they repented of their act, and re- 
commenced their depredations. 

«A report was made to government by Mr. May- 
nreR in the following year, 1794, stating the cause of 
the late war, the best mode of protecting the colony 
against the incursions of the Kaffers, and of pre- 
serving peace with that people. He observes that 
‘the excursions of the farmers into Kafferland for the 
purpose of hunting, the trade carried on between 
them and the Kaffers, and the improper treatment 
which the latter had experienced from the former 
when in their service, were the principal occasion of 
the rupture.’ He then recommends that “several 
inhabitants should be obliged to keep together in one 
place; that a stop should be put to all trade between 
the colonists and the Kaffers ; that the former should 
be prohibited from going into Kafferland to shoot 
elephants, unless provided with a permission from the 
landdrost ; and that the latter should be forbidden to 
enter the colony, except when bringing a message 
from the chiefs to the drostdy, under pain of being 
considered as traitors, and driven back with force.” 

Mr. Maynier complained bitterly of the inatten- 
tion shown to his orders, particularly of the farmers 
having proceeded without his sanction against the 
Kaffers. Indeed, from this moment, the authority of 
government began to decline in the Eastern districts, 
the inhabitants conceiving that as it had not the 
power to protect, it was unable to punish. Some 
evi! disposed persons at the Cape, as well as in the 
country, took advantage of their circumstances to 
propagate revolutionary principles, and Graaff-Reinet 
became the theatre of anarchy and revolt.* 


* Mr. Moonie says ina note, a correct knowledge of the relations 
with the Kaffers from 1786 to 1795, is only to be obtained from the 
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Garka, although not arrived at manhood, had 
shown himself in the late war, and he then began to 


wish for the possession of that power to which he 
conceived that his birth, and the nomination of Kuo- 
moTA, the head of his family, had fully entitled him. 
ZLAMBIE having refused, on his demand, to resign 
the reins of government in the year 1796, a civil 
war ensued. ZLAMBIE having been defeated, pro- 
ceeded to beg assistance from Kuomora, who declined 
interfering. He then returned to his ancient residence 
near the Zomo, where he endeavoured to win the 
Tambookies to his interest, but he was again attacked 
by Gaixa and taken prisoner. 

*“ During these disturbances, ZALooza, a brother 
of ZLAMBIE, emigrated to Zuurveld, where he waged 
war against the sons and successors of Sanca, and 
against the Mandankees, who had likewise proceeded 
to that quarter. These hostilities were not productive 
of any material consequences. 

“In the year 1797, Mr. Bresuer, the new land- 
drost, who the preceding year had been refused 
admittance at his drostdy, having been favorably 
received, under the auspices of Mr. Barrow, pro- 
ceeded with that gentleman to the Zuurveld and 
Kaffraria. The independent chiefs promised, on their 
reconciliation with Ga1ka, to return to their own 
country, and at the request of those gentlemen, that 
chief sent them messengers of peace. 

““Mr. BresLeR also sent to inform them of the 


official papers, which, under the plea afforded by an article of the capitu- 
lation of 1795, Commissioner SLuySKEN removed to Holland, whence 
they do not appear to have been returned until the cession in 1803.— 
Colonel Cotiins had obtained but an imperfect view of the system of 
deception intelligibly pointed at in the commencement of this paper, of 
which the inhabitants of Graaff-Reinet and the first English government 
were the victims, and which the most cursory perusal of the concealed pa- 
pers would have at once dispelled. 
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success of his application on their behalf, and (o The Kaffers. 
require their immediate return to Kafferland. They 

all declined going, under various pretences; Konea 

treated the landdrost’s messengers in the most insolent 

manner, and advanced soon after to the Sunday River, 

where he endeavoured to form the same connexions 

with the Hottentots that had previously very much 
strengthened his party by the accession of a great 

portion of the Ghonaqua people. 

“One of the Ghonaquas, residing with GyxKa, and 
who claims his descent from a chief named Kama- 
KEBRA, gave me the following account of that unfor- 
tunate race. AsIheard no other attempt at their his- 
tory, I am induced to repeat what was communicated 
to me respecting them, although the relation may ap- 
pear somewhat improbable :— 

“They had resided at first much nearer to the 
peninsula, and were yet united under their last great 
chief, JuAmMa, when the Europeans advanced from 
the Cape into the interior. Unable to prevent their 
encroachments, and unwilling to acknowledge their 
superiority, they removed towards the East; observing 
that the country improved as they advanced, they 
continued their route to the territories of Tzrxo. 
This chief was as much dissatisfied at their approach 
as they had been at that of the Christians, and un- 
fortunately for them, he had as much the power as 
the inclination to show his displeasure. 

“«« After a considerable loss both of their people and 
their cattle, they returned to the neighbourhood of 
the Great Fish River. Some settled in the fine plains 
on that stream. But the others apprehending that the 
wrath of Tzer0 might pursue them even thus far, 
resolved to seek a less insecure, though a more dis- 
tant retreat. With that view they proceeded to the 
North, where the Bosjemans treated them as un- 
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kindly as the Kaffers. Driven from the South, the 
East, and the North, the wanderers bent their last 
hope to the West. They followed the sun until stop- 
ped by the ocean, on whose borders their posterity 
are known by the name of Namaquas. During the 
wars which took place among the descendants of 
Tzexno, their brethren were plundered by all parties, 
and were at length obliged to seek protection from 
some of the chiefs. They avoided, however, as long 
as possible, intermarriage with the Kaffers, to whom 
they are, in general, by no means attached. 

‘‘ My historian assured me, that those under GyKa 
were his best soldiers, that they were always placed 
in the hottest of the fight, but were neglected and ill- 
treated when no enemy was to be opposed. He 
added, that they would all long since have left. his 
country, if they had not feared to lose their cattle in 
the attempt; that they were, however, determined to 
avail themselves of the first favorable opportunity to 
carry their intentions into effect; and that, although 
sometimes not well used in the service of the farmers, 
with whom they had occasionally lived for short 
periods, they would rather reside with them than 
remain with the Kaffers. On being asked about the 
sentiments of the Ghonaquas under Konea, he replied 
that they were more connected with the Kaffers than 
any of the others residing with that people, and that 
he did not think that they had now any wish to re- 
move from them. 

‘“‘T assured the descendant of KAMAKEERA, that 
the Christians felt deeply for the misfortunes of the 
Ghonaquas, and would be happy to have the power 
of alleviating their unhappy lot; that, however, the 
relations which had so long existed between them and 
the Kaffers would render it improper to allow them 
to reside in the districts bordering upon the country 
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of that people; aud thatif any of them should remove The Kaffers. 


within the limits of the colony, it would be necessary 
for them to proceed to the neighbourhood of the 
capital.* 

«After the death of KHomora, who appears to 
have been always a pacific chief, his people were en- 
gaged ina war with GyKa, in consequence of one 
of them having been murdered by some person be- 
longing to the latter; and an army was sent to the 
Keiskama under the orders of WitHewa, the uncle 
of Hinza, who was then a minor. 

a. 1. “ A person engaged in this service gave me 
the following account of the expedition, by which it 
would appear that Europeans ought not to give them- 
selves quite so much credit for their improvements in 
tactics, as they conceive themselves so generally en- 
titled to. 

a. 2. “Having proceeded to a certain distance, 


* Tt is not improbable that the unfortunate Ghonaquas, whose historian 
gives Colonel Coxzins so interesting an account of the tribe, may be 
the remains of the tribe of Gonomas, who, as we have already seen, took 
the name of their chief Gonomoa, as their distinguishing appellation. 
The tribe, I think, was expelled from their lands at the Cape, during the 
administration of VAN Ripperck, and may have proceeded North-east, 
until they came in contact with the Kaffers ; this conjecture is strengthen- 
ed by the circumstance of their having joined different parties of Kafters, 
and being their best soldiers, the foremost in their ranks; for the Gonoma 
Hottentots may be supposed to have, through their long period of mis- 
fortune, in contact with the Dutch, gained some knowledge of the use of 
fire-arms, if not (which they could hardly acquire under the Dutch of 
that period) of the art ofEuropean warfare. The Gonaquas. may have 
joined the Namaquas in small numbers, but not given a name to that 
people, as represented to Colonel Corzins ; for we know the Namaquas 
were one of the aboriginal tribes. Colonel Cotiins’ proposal to remove 
to the neighbourhood of the Cape must have surprised the Ghonoquas ; 
for, supposing them to be the remnant of Gonomoa’s people, their lands 
were gone! The Kaffers must have, in those days, been hard-hearted 
masters, since some of the Ghonaquas preferred living with the farmers, 


although sometimes not well used by them, to remaining with the Kaflers. 
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where they left their wives and children, they con- 
tinued their march, armed with shields and assagais, 


and provided only with a few slaughtering cattle. | : 


They were headed by an advance guard, composed of 
their best troops, and distinguished from the others 
by bearing on either side of the head a plume of the 
Numedian crane. Having arrived within sight of their 
enemy, they advanced in irregular columns of divi- 
sions; but in consequence of the endeavours to take 
them in flank, they formed, and after a few discharges 
came to close quarters. Several other movements 
were made by both parties, either to counteract those 
of the enemy, to take advantage of circumstances, or 
to afford support when required. 

3. The battle was for a long time obstinately con- 
tested, but at length the advantage appeared to lean 
so decidedly on the side of the Galekas, that Gyra 
left the field. ‘The Hahabees conceived that the day 
was lost, when a panic seized the victors, and they 
fled in their turn. 

a. 4. On inquiring the opinion entertained among 
the Kaffers with regard to courage and military con- 
duct, I was told that those qualities were held in the 
highest estimation; and that a man whose advice or 
intrepidity should gain any advantage for his country, 
would obtain applause and rewards from all ranks of 
people. Conceiving that when valour was so much 
prized, cowardice must be treated with the utmost 
severity, I asked how they punished that offence. My 
surprise was great when I learnt that among the Gale- 
kas no notice whatever is taken of misconduct of that 
nature; but I was informed, that Gyxa has always 
been strict on that point, although he has more than 
once been the first to show the example of pusillani- 
mity. Indeed, his punishments, for every descrip- 
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tion of crime, are stated to be the most cruel of any The Kaffers. 
used among the Kaffers. 

5. “Gyxa did not fail to take advantage of his un- 
expected success. He pursued the fugitives, among 
whom he made a dreadful slaughter; passed the Kyba, 
seized all the cattle of the inhabitants, and took 
Hinza prisoner. 

a. 6. What might have been his intention with re- 
gard to the young chief i$ not known; but it must be 
remembered that when he had ZLAmMBtz in his power, 
under similar circumstances, he generously restored 
his freedom and possessions. Hinza was stolen away 
in the night by some of his faithful veterans, the 

companions of the victories of his grandfather. A 
- peace was concluded at the river Inguga, and some 
of the cattle taken from the chiefs were restored. 

7. “Arrived at the plenitude of power, GyKa be-' 
came haughty and intractable. It was shortly after 
these events that Dr. van DER Kemp made an attempt 
to establish a missionary station in his territory. The 
bad success of the endeavours used by that zealous 
and indefatigable man, affords but a faint hope of a 
more fortunate undertaking of a similar nature: some- 
times appearing his friend and convert, at others 
evincing the greatest suspicion of his proceedings, 
Gyxa obliged him contiuually to change his abode, 
and he was finally obliged to abandon the project. 

a. 8. “Mr. Barrow has given so full an account 
of the arrest of the rebellious boers, in the year1799; 
of the insurrection of the Hottentots; of the interview 
of General vAN DE Lzeur with Konea, at the Sunday 
River; his promise to retreat Eastward; the attack 
subsequently made by him on the brigadier’s detach- 
ment, whilst on his march from Agter Bruintjes 
Hoogte to Algoa Bay; and afterwards on his camp 
near Bosjemans’ River, as to render it unnecessary 
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for me to dwell upon these points. Not knowing how 
to distinguish the disaffected boers from those at- 
tached to government, General vAN DE LruR was 
apprehensive of trusting any of them with ammunition, 
or availing himself of their services against the enemy. 
The loss of Lieut. Cuumney, and most of his party, 
cut off when detached to the coast, followed by the 
retreat of the general to the bay, in consequence, as I 
believe, Mr. Barrow states, of his deeming it im- 
prudent to wage an unequal contest with savages, the 
successful result of which would be favourable to 
those only who had instigated them to act,—were 
occurrences which were certainly not calculated to 
inspire any of the contending partics with a high 
opinion of British power.* 

“General DunpaAs, conceiving his presence neces- 
sary to restore order, set out for Algoa Bay, but 
having no local knowledge, and being naturally desir- 
ous of acquiring the best information, he wished to 
be attended by some person well acquainted with the 


* IT do not know by whom Colonel Couirns’ Papers were laid before 
Parliament in a mutilated form; or, so far as I have yet proceeded in 
transcribing them, very distinctly trace the object in thus dealing with 
those admirable papers. Mr. Mooptr is, at allevents, on this, as on many 
other accounts, entitled to our best thanks for publishing them entire, and 
enabling us to judge for ourselves. Of the last cited passages numbered 1, 
2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8,—the passages marked @ are placed by Mr. Moonie 
within brackets, and printed in Italics—and they are amongst the passages 
omitted in the papers laid before Parliament! It will not fail to occur to 
any one that the five passages omitted in the papers laid before Parliament 
state facts and circumstances honorable to the character and civilization” 
of the late Gara, and the Kaffers generally—whilst one of these, the 
8th, and last, relates to the rebellious conduct of the Dutch Boers, in 
1799. The other three passages are of an opposite character,—caleulated 
to throw discredit on the character of the Kaffers, and to place ina 
fayorable light missionary labours. The conclusion is inevitable, that 
‘‘ the injury attempted against the reputation’’ of the Kaffers, is greater 
than that attempted against Colonel Cotnrns. Can the Parliament of 
our country be thus treated with impunity? !!! 
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country. Mr. Maynrer was recommended to hin, The Kaffers. 
and the General appears to have been entirely guided 

by his advice. His principal object seems to have 

been to conciliate the Hottentots, who had been 

leagued with the Kaffers, and had committed the 

most dreadful outrages. After some time, a peace, 

as it was called, having been concluded, he appointed 

Mr. MaynieER commissioner in the district, and re- 

turned to the seat of government. 

<“No sooner were the troops withdrawn, than the 
Kaffers and Hottentots pursued their career of blood, 
fire, and plunder. The people of Konea, OLELa, 
Haspana, &c., were the principal of the former, 
and the SruurMANs, although not originally from 
this part of the colony, together with one Boosac, 
and some other adventurers, led on the latter. 

“Mr. Maynier gave no credit to the reports made 
to him of these transactions, and affirmed that they 
had no foundation except in the fears of the farmers, 
whom he threatened to punish with the utmost seve- 
rity if they dared toleave their habitations. The dis- 
tricts of Agter Bruintjes Hoogte, Zwart Ruggens, and 
Winterhoek, of Bosjemans, Sunday, and Zwartkop’s 
Rivers, were entirely abandoned. Mr. MaAynter 
remained at the Drostdy of Graafi-Reinet, with a 
detachment sent for the protection of his district, and 
he was feebly attacked there by the boers, who attri- 
buted all these disorders to his mal-administration. 

“* Intelligence of these transactions having at length 
reached the Cape, Mr. Maynier was recalled, and 
General DunpAs was on the point of recommencing 
hostilities, when he received intelligence of the pre- 
liminary treaty, by which the colony was restored to 
Holland. Unwilling, however, to leave the colony 
in the dreadful state to which it had been reduced, he 
_ directed that a commando of farmers should be formed 
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The Kaff'rs. under the Commandant TsarpD VAN DER WALT, who 
seems to have possessed the talents and energy suited 
to the important-trust. 

‘¢Mr. Maynier, whose conduct then occupied the 
attention of a commission of inquiry, expresses him- 
self in some paragraphs, which his patriotism induces 
him to annex tu his defence. 

«¢ As] am too much interested in the welfare of 
the colony, and am persuaded that by the following 
plan, which seems generally approved, or rather that 
plan of which any person, whether he is acquainted 
with the nature of the country or not, isso much in love 
with, the country will be exposed to total ruin, I there- 
fore beg leave to offer some reflections on this subject. 

<¢The plan of driving the Kaffers and Hottentots 
beyond the Great Fish River, so much favoured by | 
some, I have always disapproved, and maintain, that 
whoever knows the state of that part of the country 
where they live, and the immense woods and dens 
which offer a safe retreat*to them, will look upon 
sueh plan to be unwise, because greatly difficult to be 
accomplished, and still more so to confine them there ; 
and cruel on account of the hardships which they 
must consequently suffer. AndI feel the most perfect 
conviction that peace may be preserved with these 
creatures by fair means, and with little trouble.’ 

“Van DER WALT attacked the enemy with vigour. 
He had inspired confidence into his own people, and 
terror into their opponents. The Kaffer chiefs held a 
council of war, and were on the point of retiring, 
when the commandant was called away to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gamtoos River, where a number of 
insurgents, principally Hottentots, had overrun the 
country. There a musket ball struck him when 
penetrating through the woods, and deprived the 
colony of his useful services. 
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“The Field-Commandant Borna had been appoint- The Kaffers. 


ed second in command; but although a good and 
zealous man, he was not looked up to with the same 
degree of respect as VAN per Waut. The other 
commandants mostly conceived themselves better 


qualified and more entitled to command; and under 


various pretences they conducted their parties soon 
afterwards to their several districts. 

‘The Kaffers and Hottentots became more daring 
by the failure of this expedition. One party, under 
Boosac, proceeded to Oliphants’? River, where Bo- 
THA’S OWn people, and some from Winterhoek, under 
the Field-Commandant GasriznL Sroutz, happened 
fortunately to be in readiness to receive them; they 
were driven back with loss. 

«* Another division, consisting of several hundred, 
under Davip StuuRMAN, after making an unsuccess~ 
ful attempt on a place in the Lange Kloof, which was 
defended only by a few persons, crossed the moun- 
tains to Plettenberg’s Bay. The field-cornet, one 
Joon TERBLANTZ, treated the intelligence of their 
approach with contempt, but shamefully abandoned 
his post the moment of their arrival. 

“The first farm house they came to was occupied 
by a few brave men who beat them off. They then 
continued their route, and unfortunately met with 
some farmers travelling to the Cape, whom they 
murdered. ‘he wives and children, however, con- 
trary to their practice on some other occasions, they 
sent away uninjured, after a demand, as their ransom, 
of the arms and ammunition of the people who had 
so well defended themselves, had been refused. A 
detachment of them, with SruurmMaAN, then advanced, 
plundering and burning the detached habitations as 
far as Outiniqualand, where the openness of the 


country deterred them from proceeding. ‘They were 
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The Kaffers. met on their return by Bora and Sroutz, on whose 
appearance they cast away their arms, and retired 
with precipitation through the woods. 

<‘ ZL AMBIR for the first time took part against the 
colonists in this war. He had long been on bad terms 
with Gyxa, and having united his people, he retired 
through Agter Bruintjes Hoogte to Zuurveld, where 
he arrived on the eve of these disturbances, in which 
he became involved. : 

«‘ Notwithstanding the disappointment and displea- 
sure of General Dunpas on hearing of the desertion 
of the commando, he could not, as then circum- 
stanced, adopt any other measure of hostility: as the 
only means, therefore, of restoring even temporary 
tranquillity in the colony, he directed a commission 
of field-commandants and ficld-cornets to conclude a 
peace with the Kaflers and Hottentots. This was 
done upon no other condition than that each party 
should retain possession of the cattle that had fallen 
into his hands; and this treaty was afterwards con- 
firmed by a similar deputation sent to the Sunday 
River by the Batavian government. 

The Kaffers and Hottentots now began to quarrel 
about their booty, and to rob each other. Boosac 
was put to death on one of these plundering expedi- 
tions by some of ZLAMBIB’s people, notwithstanding 
the recital of the many services he had rendered them, _ 
and his protestations of his entire devotion to the 
Kaffer nation. More than twelve of his followers are 
reported to have avoided sharing in his fate by being 
mounted, or holding on a single horse. 

‘¢OuELA, chief of the Mandankees, was deprived, 

soon after these events, of his authority, with the 
concurrence of most of the other chiefs, in conse- 
quence of his restless and marauding disposition. 
He retired first to the colony, and afterwards to the 
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Orange River; at this period ZAuoose left Zuurveld The Kaffers 


and joined Gyxa, to whose fortunes he had since 
remained firmly attached. 

‘*ZLAMBIE having taken a fancy about the same 
time to the lands near the Bosjeman’s River, occupied 
by some of the kraals of Konea, and the latter hav- 
ing refused to resign them to his demand, his people 
were driven from them by force. 

‘* As soon as General JANssens had made the ne- 
cessary arrangements at the seat of government, he 
proceeded on a journey to the interior. To remove 
the inconvenience occasioned by the unsettled state 


of the Kaffers and Hottentots, appears to have been 


one of the chief motives of this tour. 

**On his arrival at Algoa Bay he sent for Kuaas 
SruuRMAN, and delivered him a_ brass gorget, on 
which was engraved the following inscription, which 
deserves to be preserved :— 


‘Capitein Kiaas Sruurman, 
Vreed’ en Vriendschap 
Met de Bataaviesche Republiek, 
Den liste Maart, 1803.’ ” 


Colonel Coins goes on to say, that General Jans-~ 
SENs proceeded to the Sunday River, and sent to all 
the Kaffer chiefs to request a visit with them within 
the colonial limits. They were brought to him by 
the Field-cornet Scuoirz. His Excellency signified 


to them his expectation, that they would immediately 


leave the colony, adding that, if they would not go 
peaceably, he would be under the necessity of using 
compulsion; they made the old excuse, “the fear of 
Gyxa ;” he said he would remove that difficulty, and 
they promised, in that event, to retire without delay. 

The governor wished Gyxa to meet him on the 


_ Great Fish River, but he declined coming farther than 


g * 
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the Kat River, from whence an officer’s party was 
sent forward to meet him. He would not at first 
hear of a reconciliation with his emigrant chiefs, but 
at length agreed to receive them amicably. 

Kongo, HaBana, and some other chiefs kept their 
engagements and removed to the Keiskama; but 
finding that Zuampre remained undisturbed within 
the boundary, they returned in a few months. 

The war between Great Britain and Holland was 
soon afterwards declared, and General JAaNnssENs 
could not spare from the Cape the troops which he 
deemed necessary for the expulsion of the Kaffers ; 
but he often declared his intention of having recourse 
to hostilities, as soon as circumstances would permit 
them. 

In the expectation that the country would have 
been evacuated, a proclamation had been issued, 
directing all persons to return to their places in the 
Zuurveld, under pain of forfeiture. Some did return 
in 1804, but were forced to fly subsequently, through 
the murders and excesses committed by the Kaffers ; 
and two ineffectual attempts were afterwards made 
by the same persons to establish themselves in these 
lands. : 

The Kaffers, who seldom used to pass the outward 
places, in small parties, for the purpose of begging, 
now began to advance farther, boldly, and in greater 
numbers, for that purpose, and the farmers, forgetting 
the misfortunes they had suffered from that people, 
imprudently received many of them into their service. 

1. Colonel Coutrns tells the story of a concubine 
of Gyxa’s, who had gone to visit her relatives in the 
Zuurveld, having been detained by one of ZLAMBIE’S 
sons. In revenge for this Gyxa detained one of his 
uncle’s ladies, who had gone to visit her friends at the 
Keiskama, Gyxa’s subjects regarded this step with 
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the strongest disapprobation—declaring that they con- The Kaffers, 
sidered it in the light of incest—there was reason to 
suppose that his enemies took advantage of this cir- 
cumstance to inflame the minds of his people, whose 
affections they had already much alienated by repre- 
senting his extreme arrogance and his avarice in 
claiming universal inheritance, which plea reduces 
whole families to the greatest distress. Rebellion 
was openly declared, and Goxesa, an old soldier, 
who had always been distinguished by his master for 
his conduct and valour, headed the malcontents. 
They were, however, composed of the most distant 
and most warlike kraals; and their leaders having 
been killed in the first engagement, they would have 
been obliged to submit, had not two of Gyxa’s un- 
cles, Tyatra and SixKoo, who were the principal 
instigators of the insurrection, joined the party with 
their people. 

2. ‘The rebels did not, however, consider themselves 
sufficiently powerful, and sent to demand the assistance 
of ZuAMBIn, in punishing the crime of his nephew. 
The old chief was sick and unable to proceed, but 
sent his sons, GwEEcHE and Kosszg, with a large 
force to the Keiskama. Gyxa was driven into the 
mountains after showing some generalship, though, 
as usual, little courage. His kraals were destroyed 
and his herds were captured. A great many of his 
people thinking Gyxa’s fortunes entirely ruined, 
joined the rebels and auxiliaries, and they proceeded 
altogether towards the Zuurveld. Their march was 
observed, and a few cattle were recovered. A famine, 
however, ensued, and most of the young children, 
even of Gyka, Zauousa, and other principal chiefs, 
were actually starved. 

3. Gyka had been joined by Foona, who had 
succeeded his brother Ouena, as chief of the Man- 
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‘The Kaffers; dankees, and Kysoo, chief of the Byrookes, also 
3 joined him after the conclusion of the campaign. 
ZLAMBIE Was apprehensive that the other chiefs 
would also join Gyxa; for they already: began to 
think that he had been severely punished, and to 
reflect that they were equally interested with him in. 
the question of inheritance. This consideration may 
have prevented the victorious chief from endeavoring 
to reap all the fruits of his success. No further hos- 
tilities of any consequence took place, and a favorable 
opportunity having offered in about a year afterwards, 
Gyxa sent proposals of peace to his uncle, which 
were immediately accepted. | 
4. In the mean time, however, Zonre, a brother 
of ZLAMBIE, Wishing to avoid these contentions, 
secretly withdrew with about 60 of ZuAMBrE’s men 
to the river Ghamga, where he attacked and plun- 
dered two kraals, composed of deserters from various 
chiefs, who had been several years in that neighbour- 
hood, under the command of two brothers, Hanprik 
and JAcoB, common Kaffers, belonging to ZLAMBIE. 
HenpRik was forced to accompany Zonin to the 
Orange River, where he was killed with about thirty 
of his people, by the Bosjemans. 
5. Some of the emigrants (Kaffers) who had re- 
turned to Zuurveld and the Keiskama, gave a most 
favorable account of the countries they had visited. 
Hapana and his brother GaLatreo, absconded in the 
year 1808, and several other petty chiefs, both of 
ZLAMBIE’S and GyxKa’s parties, for the most part 
Mandankees, only pisos a favorable opportunity to 
follow them.* 


* Here again the passages marked I, 2, 3, 4,5, or from the words 
‘6 Colonel Coxiins tells the story’ to ‘‘Ornmna had come from the © 
Orange River,’’ are omitted in the papers laid before Parliament, whilst 
from these last quoted words to the end of Colonel Conzins’ paper, — 
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«QxneLa had come from the Orange River some qhe Kaffers. 
months before, and had collected a great number of 
‘Kaffers from the service of the inhabitants. With 
these he endeavoured to compel his brothers, Goua 
and Oorzer, who commanded a kraal that had been 
several years established in the Zwartberg mountains, 
to proceed with him to the Orange River. 

“The hostilities attracted the attention of govern- 
ment. Instead of attending to the injunctions given 
to him to move from the colony, Osnuexna not only 
persisted in remaining, but became extremely trouble- 
some to the inhabitants and travellers. He was in 
consequence seized, but escaped to his kraal from the 
custody of a Field-cornet. On the approach, however, 
of a force, he retired beyond the Northern boundary, 
and he is supposed to have proceeded to join Zonrs. 

‘<¢ An ineffectual attempt having been made to esta- 

lish some of the kraals near the Cape, all those re- 

maining in the inhabited part of the colony, together 
with the Kaffers and Ghonaquas in the service of the 
farmers, were removed beyond the Sunday River, and 
all communication with those nations was cut off, 
except such as might be occasionally required be- 
tween the chiefs and the officers of government. - 

“*Not content with the protection granted to his 
family, Davip StuurmMaNn took measures to increase 
his strength, and to confirm his independence. He 
received many Hottentots, with whom he had no 


dated July, 1809, the passages are laid before Parliament entire. By 
whonisoever these papers were thus mutilated, it will hardly fail to occur to 
any one that the object was to throw discredit on the character of the 
Kaffers, and to exhibit that people as unfit for self government, whilst 
there is, apparently, the object of exalting the Hottentots, and of showing 
them in the rue light of an injured people, striving at the beginning of 
this century to regain a portion of what had formerly been all their own, 
from the neighbourhood of George to the promontory of the Cape.— 
May \4th, 
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relationship, and openly resisted the officers of the 
district in the execution of the orders of the land- 
drost, with respect to individuals who had broken 
their contracts; notwithstanding the prohibition against 
harbouring Kaffers and Ghonaquas, he permitted a 
whole kraal to remain on his land. It was discovered, 
also, that he had concluded an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Konea, of which the colony was the 
object; and he was on the eve of proceeding to join 
that chief, who had repeatedly urged him to take this 
step, when the traitor was arrested, and sent with his 
brother BosHMAN, and two other leaders of the kraal, 
and of the former insurgents, to the Cape. The re- 
mainder of these Hottentots proceeded either to the 
neighbouring missionary institution of Bethelsdorp, | 
or to take service with the farmers, according to the 
option given them, and the lands which they had 
occupied were appropriated to other purposes. 


<‘ Stellenbosch, July, 1809.’ 


Colonel Couuins did not, of course, know, and 
could not know, the particulars of the engagement 
entered into by Puerrensere in 1778, and renewed 
in 1793; for we neither know the particulars of that 
engagement at this day, nor the particular members 
of the Kaffer confederation with whom it was negoti- 
ated. We know, however, that. it was only negotiated 
with individual members, and that it could not there- 
fore be held to be binding on the whole body. Yet, 
that was the only ground on which either the Dutch 
or the English could require or expect the Kaffer 
chiefs and people to withdraw to the left bank of the 
Great Fish River, from lands which had been occupied 
by them for generations. 

We know too, as far as it is possible to know any 
thing of a people who have no written language, and 
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consequently no history, except traditional ; and who The Katffers. 


have been too little regarded by their neighbours, 
since the days of Dos Sanros and the Portuguese of 
the Mozambique Channel, to take much note of their 
proceedings,—that the Kaffers came from the far 
North—and there is every appearance and probability 
that they had extended their migration and conquest 
as far south* as the neighbourhood of Algoa Bay, if 
not of Mossel Bay, before the Dutch appeared as their 
rivals in the field of conquest and usurpation in South 
Africa. The Kaffers, with their name, had brought 
from the North some of the institutions belonging to 
the Moors, and had they not met the current of Euro- 
pean emigration coming from the South, they might 
have overrun or conquered the whole of South Africa. 
In that case the Hottentots and Bosjemans would have 
found, in all probability, more merciful rulers than 
they found in the Dutch—less merciful, or men less 
suited to deal with aborigines, or with the circum- 
stances into which they were thrown than the Dutch 
have proved themselves to be, they could hardly have 
found on the face of the globe. 

Colonel Couuins brings to our knowledge a curious 
and interesting circumstance in the treaty, offensive 
and defensive, which the new patriot Hottentot chief, 
Davin SrutRMAN, negotiated with his neighbouring 
Kaffer chief Konea. The former, doubtless, deserves 
the epithet of traitor, which Colonel Couurns applies 
tohim. But it may bea question whether Colonel 
Coxtuins would have applied that term to Davip 
STUURMAN, or to those connected with him, had “ The 
Record” been then published, or could he have under- 
stood the full measure of sufferings which both Hot- 


* It was my intention to have published, for the information of the 
general reader, a Map of South Africa, with this Memoir—but an en- 
graving could not be prepared even at Cape Town. 
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tentots and Bosjemans had sustained for a long series 
of years at the hands of the colonists. 

The person noticed as SruurMAN’s brother, and 
named Bosuman by Colonel Contiins, was doubtless 
a chief of that people, who had united with him and 
Konea in this struggle for national independence— 
Kaffers, Hottentots, and Bosjemans, united by a- 
treaty offensive and defensive against the Dutch! A 
great struggle it certainly would have become, and 
there can be little doubt that it would have been a 
successful struggle about the beginning of the present 
century, had it not been checked by the power of 
England. Kaffers and Hottentots were well calculated 
to co-operate in such a struggle, and they would pro- 
bably have left the Bosjemans in possession of their 
own—the whole of the present Colesberg, Graafi- 
Reinet, and Somerset Districts, with a great portion 
or the whole of the hilly part of Albany District. A 
glance at the map will satisfy any one who has not 
travelled through the country, that, from its moun- 
tainous and hilly nature, the whole tract is just the 
description of country which Bosjemans loved to 
occupy. 

It may be qumtiened whether the Kaffers ever 
extended their conquests a hundred miles from the 
sea-shore, until the tyranny of the European had so 
weakened the power of the little Bosjemans, as to lay 
their country open to all the world. Colonel Coxuins, 
it will be seen, gives many examples of the Kafiers 
moving with their kraals into Bosjeman country, as_ 
far West as Namaqualand, and as far North as the 
Orange River, when the aboriginal tribes had been 
so weakened. The Hottentots, I heard from very © 
good authority, Captain Srrercn, I think, were a cir- 
cumcised people like the Kaffers, when the Europeans — 
first visited their country. This would show a more — 
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extensive connexion between the Hottentots and the The Kaffers. 
Mahommedans on the West. of Africa, than I had 
before thought of; and would of course pave the way 
for a union between Kaffers and Hottentots. May 
not the Hottentots have emigrated through the centre 
of Africa, leaving the Ethiopian race along the Western 
Coast entirely on their right? 

The relative condition in which the Dutch found the 
Hottentots and Bosjemans may too, be received as 
evidence that the former had not been long settled in 
the parts of the country which the Dutch first invaded. 
The Bosjemans were living mostly in the most moun- 
tainous and wooded portions of the country, even 
Table Mountain was occupied by them,—they had 
hardly been left any tracts on which they could pas- 
ture cattle and sheep. But, although living in a con- 
dition of comparative dependence on the Hottentots 
and Namaquas, the Bosjemans only performed the 
part of their light troops, taking their oufbosts—and 
the duties of intelligencers, messengers, and spies; 

and there is little probability, that under the Hotten- 
tots, Namaquas, or Kaffers, the Bosjemans would 
ever have fallen into a lower condition of servitude. 
In the more inaccessible portions of the country, more 
to the North-east, the Dutch found the Bosjemans 
in quite a different condition, having their own chiefs, 
_and living under a rude form of government, which, 
however, was entirely their own. How different their 
condition now? and how different is it likely to re- 
main, unless England will re- establish their chieftain- 
ships ? 

We have just at Cape Town heard of the Sueno 
of the emigrant Dutch boers, who, on the Orange 
River, and all the way from that to Natal, have had the 
insolence to proclaim a sort of independent admmis- 
tration, and to throw off their allegiance to the British 
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government. It is not improbable that the descendants 
of the Hottentots, Kaffers, and Bosjemans, whom 
the tyranny of the Dutch had expelled from their 
fatherland, had joined the Griquas in their endeavours 
to oppose the farther progress of Dutch usurpation. 
I heard either from MAaxomo, through his interpreter, 
or from some other person on the frontier, a curious 
story of the origin of the term Griqua. We now 
know that Gri and Grigriqua were terms for aboriginal 
tribes when VAN DER Sretu made his first journey 
into Namaqualand, and we know that the Griquas 
and the Namaquas, after his return to the Cape, 


threatened to invade the colony, and to take revenge 


for the outrages which he had committed in their 
country. The story I heard, was, that when the 
Dutch, or the Bastards, first crossed the Orange River, 
and sought an asylum among the Griquas, the oldest 
chief then called himself, or was called by others, 
Griqua; thus assuming the appellation of his tribe 
instead of his own name; the emigrant Dutch, or 
Bastards, engaged, if permitted to remain there, to 
take the designation of Griquas. 

The Chevalier Duprat, the Portuguese member 
of the Mixed Commission at the Cape, told me that he 
had been obliged to warn either his countrymen of De 
la Goa Bay, or his government in Europe, or both, 
against the encroachments of the Dutch boers, fearing 
that they would get possession of De la Goa Bay itself. 
So that, had not England taken up arms. against 
her own subjects, and stayed their atrocious proceed- 
ings towards herself, and the aborigines of South 
Africa, the probability is, that she would soon have 
been required to do so by a European power!— — 
May \5th. 
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- From Cotonet Cou.ins, The Kaffers. 


To H. E. the Right Hon. the HaRL or CALEDON, 
Dated Cape of Good Hope, 6th August, 1809. 


Colonel Couiuins says, that having had the honor 
to transmit to H. E. the notes made upon his journey 
to the Eastern borders, and put him in possession of 
the information he had obtained respecting that quar- 
ter, it was unnecessary that he should offer any 
opinion upon the steps necessary to be taken for 
tranquillizing, and for the prosperity of those districts. 

But that, in conformity with the instructions he had 
received, he was anxious, by the fullest discharge of 
his duty, to merit the confidence which had been 
hitherto reposed in him by His Excellency, and he 
should leave no point untouched which he considered 
might be necessary towards effecting objects of so 
much consequence. 

It had been a subject of much regret to him, that 
the measures which he had to adopt in his employ- 
ment as His Majesty’s Commissioner, was such as to 
tend to protract the civilization of a considerable por- 
tion of his fellow creatures. The painful consideration 
was considerably increased by the necessity imposed 
upon him of recommending a perseverance in a similar 
line of policy. He should have exulted, if he could in 
any degree have contributed to the laudable endeavours 
of those humane persons, whose labours had been 
so worthily employed in rescuing a portion of the 
original inhabitants of Africa from the miseries of 
barbarism. But when, that pleasure could only be 
indulged by sacrificing the interests, and compromis- 
ing the safety of one of the best appendages of His 
Majesty’s crown, it became a duty to resist such 
agreeable illusions. He considered it a maxim of the 
first importance to the colony, that all intercourse 
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between the settlers and the Kaffers should be scrupu- 
lously prevented, until the former shall have increased 
considerably in number, and are much more ad- 
vanced in arts and industry. The interests of philan- 
thropy may then, he hoped, be safely and usefully 
exerted for the advantage of that people; but they 
would now, he feared, be productive of great incon- 
venience and danger. 

In consequence of these opinions, formed by much 
observation and reflection, it appeared to him, that 
the steps necessary to be taken for the permanent 
tranquillity of the Eastern districts, are to oblige the 
Kaffers to withdraw to their own country; to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles to their return to the colony ; 
and to remove every inducement to their continuance 
near the boundary. 

The outline of the history of the Kaffers, with Bae 
he concludes his observations upon that people, would, 
he thought, explain the want of success which had 
been made for their expulsion, and would, he hoped, 
show that this had not been occasioned by the means 
of resistance which they possessed. 

The wars at first waged against the Kaffers, were. 
carried on exclusively by the settlers, who appeared, 
when successful, to have failed from considering the 
recovery of stolen cattle as the principal object of 
hostility. 

A military force was, for the first time, here op- 
posed to him in 1799, but being unsupported by the 
farmers and the Hottentots, and even impeded by 
their enmity, its exertions were necessarily unavailing. 

The talents of the individual chosen for the con-— 
duct of the war in 1802, surmounted the difficulties 
arising from the want of military aid and direction, 
but his death reduced things to their natural order, 
and served to confirm what. experience should long 
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before have taught, that there were considerable im- The Kaffers. 
_ perfections in the mode of conducting hostilities 
against the Kaffers. 3 

He had, in some of his despatches, stated his 
opinions about the force necessary for the removal of 
the Kaffers, and the manner in which it should be 
employed. 

It must have been observed, that he placed much 
reliance on the exertions of the farmers, and he could 
not help thinking that on this service they would be 
considerably more useful than regular troops; they 
were well acquainted with the country, excellent se 
marksmen, accustomed to fatigue, and privations; 
provided with horses fit for all the purposes of irre- 
gular cavalry, and not subject to the disadvantages of 
requiring stabling and dry forage; there were, per- 
haps, other reasons, not less weighty, for preferring 
farmers to regular troops. 

The Kaffers are always prepared for war, and it 
might be inconvenient or impossible at all times to 
spare the troops necessary to guard the frontier, or 
even to detach troops, on any particular occasion, 
when they might be wanted. The inhabitants would 
lose all confidence when deprived of the assistance of 
troops, and the Kaffers, when no longer opposed by — 
force, would increase in confidence and enterprise. 

If this reasoning be just, Colonel Couuins thought 
that the farmers should be made the principal instru- 
ment of hostility against the Kaffers, but by no means 
that they should be the only instrument.* 


* It is not difficult so see that, had the colony been fortunate enough 
Jong to retain Colonel Coutins’ services, his understanding and fore- 
sight would soon have devised a scheme to settle all the frontier difficulties. 
He would have seen that engagements of a reciprocal character might 
with safety have been negotiated with the Kaffers—that they were capable 
: of becoming, through treaties, offensive and defensive, good and faithful 
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The misfortunes arising from the want of a chief of 
rank and talents, to secure respect and obedience, 
point out the necessity of a military commander—and 
should operations shortly become necessary, the pre- 
sence of Major Cuyuer, who possesses the necssary 
activity and local knowledge, would obviate this 
inconvenience. 

The principal cause of the little success obtained 
by the troops on a former occasion, Colonel Couns 
had already. noticed, but that cause happily existed 
no longer. The opinions of the inhabitants in the 
eastern district had changed in the last ten years, and 
the most cordial co-operation may now be expected 
from them in every undertaking.’’* 

The beneficial consequences likely to be produced 
by the enemy perceiving that a good understanding 
prevails between the governors and the governed, 
may best be judged of from the circumstance of a 
party of 30 Dragoons, under the orders of Capt. Orp, 
having been enabled, during a period of six months, 
to prevent the incursions, | do pat say the thefts, of 
a whole nation, which had for years been accustomed 
to overrun the country. 

The number of troops, Colonel Conitns conceived, 
should merely be what might be deemed necessary to 
control the farmers, and perhaps occasionally to ani- 
mate them by their presence.. Dragoons and Light 
Infantry appear the most eligible. 

Before hostilities were commenced measures should 
be taken so as to fill up the country from which the 


allies—and that corps might be formed of the native tribes, disciplined by | 
British officers, sufficient at all times not only to control the native tribes, 
themselves, but to reduce the farmers, and keep them to a sense of their 
duty and allegiance. 

* He would have seen too, the demoralizing consequences which would 
not fail to result, on both sides of the border, from employing undis- 
ciplined bodies of men on offensive operations, 
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Kaffers are driven, as soon as it is evacuated. By the The Kaffers. 


effect of a proclamation of General Janssens, all 
those places in the Zuurveld are forfeited, which had 
been deserted and have not been re-occupied. 

His Excellency had, however, directed that credit 
should be given for the loan-rents of places up to 
December, 1808, an indulgence which enabled the 
former proprietors to resume possession. Major 
Cuyuer had communicated the order to Colonel Cot- 
LIns, and he had taken upon himself to limit its 
operation, in a manner which he hoped would be 
found only to have anticipated His Eixcellency’s 
wishes. : 

Colonel Connins thought that the facility with 
which the Kaffers entered the colony, might be attri- 
buted to the scanty population of the eastern frontier. 
The system of giving farms of such extent, although, 
perhaps, necessary in some parts of the settlement, 
is exceedingly impolitic in this particular district. It 
is no wonder that little respect should be paid, where 
a line of nearly 100 miles does not present a resistance 
of more than one-third of that number of inhabitants. 
It is only a wonder that the settlers should have been 
able so long to remain in the vicinity of a numerous 
people, continually endeavouring to encroach upon 
their possession. He conceived that in re-occupying 
the country near the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
it should be given out in small portions, equal to the 
general extent of places held in fee simple, which 
Colonel Couutns believed to be 120 acres.* 

* The omission of the whole of this paragraph of Col. Cotuins’ letter, 
and of other paragraphs of like nature, leads to the impression that those 
who laid these papers before Parliament had in view the object of pro- 
moting emigration from England to South Africa, as well as that of 


detracting from the character of the Kaffers, and promoting the establish- 
ment of Missionary Institutions. See the papers themselves, as published 


) by Mr Mooprz in “ The Record.” 
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He did not, however, advise that those places 
should be granted in perpetuity, because it was de-— 
sirable that any person who rendered himself obnoxi- 
ous should be immediately removed from that neigh- 
bourhood. He thought that rents should be so incon- 
siderable that they might be regarded more as an 
acknowledgment of tenure than asa source of revenue. — 
If such encouragement were not held out it would 
be impossible to procure inhabitants for this part of 
the country, under the dread of exposure to the 
attacks of savages, and the conviction of being able 
to gain a subsistence only by industrious habits. 

The country from the mouth of the Great Fish 
River to the place where it receives the Little Fish 
River, would be fully protected by this formidable 
barrier; but the attention of the Kaffers* would then 
be entirely drawn to the district of Agter Bruintjes 
Hoogte, where the farmers occupy loan-places of the 
usual extent, and where they are consequently placed 
at a distance of three miles from each other. 

Two remedies occurred to Colonel Coutrns :—Ist, 
by dispossessing the present occupiers, and granting 
them lands in the same manner as he proposed for 
those situated to the South of them.T 2nd, By: ex- 
tending the boundary. He supposed that government 
would be averse to depriving men of their possessions, 
but saw strong objections to the district being dealt 


* The poor Kaffers must go somewhere with their long-horned cattle, 
but they would not have remained long in this tract of country, for they 
would have found it as little suited to pastoral purposes as the colonists 
now find it. 

+. There is nothing new under the sun !—And I find myself anticipated 
in my scheme of withdrawing from ten out of the thirteen districts of the 
colony by Colonel Cotiins in his more limited scheme of withdrawal. 
It is hardly any wonder that Colonel Cotzins should hint at an extension 
of frontier, for that scheme continued favorite until a very late period, 
without reference to the injury which it must inflict on others. 
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out in small portions; for, except the country bor- The Kaffers. 
dering on the sea, the district was seldom visited by 
rains, and although the land afforded fine pasturage, 
it could be subjected to tillage only through the-aid 
of irrigation. The inhabitants of inconsiderable lots 
would find their account only in supplying the graziers 
and the inhabitants of villages with corn, wine, and 
vegetables ; and, perhaps, if encouragement were held 
out, with such wholesome liquors as beer, cyder, and 
perry. But except the land situated on the Little 
Fish River, there is none in Agter Bruintjes Hoogte 
adapted to these purposes. 

- On inspecting the chart it would appear that an 
extension of boundary to the East should be carried 
at least as far as Kat River. Colonel CoLuins was at 
first of this opinion when he thought of the subject— 
but local inquiry showed him that the land between 
the Kat and the Konaba Rivers, although of the finest 
quality, was, from the scarcity of water, fit only for 
pasturage, and that it was in many parts covered with 
underwood. The country situated between Agter 
Bruintjes Hoogte and the Konaba, abounds in excel- 
lent fountains, the soil is good, and the timber grow- 
ing on the mountains bounding it on the North, is 
superior to any within the colony. 

The acquisition of this tract would strengthen the 
frontier, not only by the great number of inhabitants 
that would be brought together in consequence of the 
land being granted in small portions, but also by 
affording the advantage of a shorter line of defence, 
and the consequent greater facility of communication 
and support.* 


* There is nothing new under the sun !—Until I had tead this passage, 

T gave Sir Anprizs SrockensTrom credit for originating, as well as for 

forwarding the settlement of Hottentots, Bosjemans, and emancipated 

Slaves, on the Kat River, but he was with Colonel Covurns during his 
7 
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The loss of this part of their territory would occasion 
no inconvenience, Colonel Cotuins thought, to the 
Kaffers, for they trad not a single hut there; and had 
always been averse to inhabiting it, on account of its. 
being an open country—which, however, would en- 
hance its value as a colonial frontier possession.— 
Colonel Conuins did not think that much objection 
would be made by the Kaffers to its occupancy, but 
that they would, at all events, be easily induced to 
transfer their right to it for an adequate payment in 
cattle.* . 

Colonel Cotuins considered that the greatest diffi- 
culty in occupying this tract would arise from the 
want of people to fill it up with; he supposed it to be 
about 1,200 square miles, and that 6,000 settlers 
would be required to people it; they were not to be 
found within the colony, and it was desirable that a_ 
portion of Europeans should be allotted for that pur- 
pose,—a thousand would be procured without much 
expense from Europe, and Colonel Coiuins thought 
that the same number ought to be provided from the 
colony; former renters of the Zuurveld might receive - 
as compensation for loss, each one of these lots for 
himself, and another lot for such person as he might 
recommend; but to maintain the population, Colonel 
Coturns thought it should be a rule, that no person 
should be permitted to hold more than onet place. 


tour. The Reverend Mr Reap, the missionary, told me on the spot an 
interesting anecdote. The Kaffers, although just expelled from that 
tract of country, did not grudge these people their possessions, or disturb 
them, in the irruption of 1834-5,—since the whole of that tract originally 
belonged to the Bosjemans. 

* We find in various parts of ‘‘ The Record” an account of the pur- 
chase of land from the Aboriginal Tribes, for trinkets—but this is the first 
proposal I have seen to purchase land from the Kaffers, paying them in 
cattle ; at last we occupied this very tract without any payment at all. 

+ It is curious to find in Colonel Corz1ns’ scheme of 1809 the nucleus: 
of the emigration of 1820, and the foundation of Graham’s Town, the 
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Colonel Couuins thought that it was obvious, from The Kaffers. 
the cold manner in which Gyxa had received the 
proposal to trade, and from other circumstances, 
that much advantage could not be expected to result 
from it. He feared that it might be productive of in- 
convenience; for although the Kaffers generally had 
cattle enough for themselves, they could spare few for 
commercial purposes, and if in their eagerness to pro- 
cure trifles, they should part with what were necessary 
to themselves, they must necessarily supply their 
wants either at the expense of the colonists, or of each 
other; in the former case, defeating the contemplated 
object of conciliation; in the other, doing injury to 
the cause of humanity. 

The sure way of preserving peace between the co- 
Jonists and the Kaffers, was to convince the latter of 
the superiority of our power, and of our being able, 
as well as determined, to punish aggressions on their 
part. This Colonel Couttns did not consider so diffi- 
cult a matter as was generally supposed ; most of the 
depredations had been committed by the people of the 
petty chiefs, and under proper management, ample 
justice might be done for such acts, even to the ex- 
tent of hostility, without engaging the superior chiefs 
inthe quarrel; annual presents might also be made 
to the chiefs, according to their respective strength, 
their punctuality in sending back deserters from the 
colony, and their efforts in preventing the depreda- 
tions of their vassals. It may be necessary to interfere 
in the concerns of the Kaffer people, at some remote 


capital of the Albany District and of the Eastern Provinces. As to peo- 
ple being drawn from other portions of the colony, that was not likely 
to happen—for those formerly there have mostly left, and gone to Natal 
_ and the Orange River. The Dutch farmers were as little likely to settle 
‘down into an agricultural population, or to mix with the English, as the 
Kaffers themselves. 
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period, even for their benefit. It must be a matter of 
indifference whether Gyxa or ZLAMBIE have the bet- 
ter right to reign, for neither will keep faith longer 
than it may appear to be his interest. 

In concluding a treaty with the Kaffer people, it 
would be very desirable to stipulate that their kraals 
should be withdrawn to their ancient territory, which 
is beyond the Keiskama, and to require that although 
the country situated between this stream and the 
boundary shall be considered and respected as their 


territory, yet that they should not enter it except 


for the purpose of hunting. Their continuance within, 
or near the boundary, Colonel Cou~uins thought, was 
occasioned by the facility which they were thus afford- 
ed to trade, beg, or plunder. The new inhabitants 
can have but few cattle, and the last inducement 
for the Kaffers remaining near’would be removed. 
Some articles which Colonel Cotuins communicated 
with his letters of the 23d of April, were intended to 
remove the other inconveniences.* 

Some severe measures should be taken with respect 
to persons leaving the colony, and Colonel Couurns 
thought it was necessary to issue a proclamation, par- 
doning all subjects who might be residing among the 
Kaffers and Ghonaquas, provided they returned by a 
certain time, declaring it treasonable in future to pro- 
ceed among that people without permission ; and that 
any communication with them, or with any refugee 
residing with them, when in a state of hostility against 
the colony, will be considered and treated as a capital 
offence. 

Konco’s people are the most connected with the | 
Hottentots, and it would therefore be advisable that — 


* It is curious too, to find in all this the nucleus of the engagement — 
with the Kaffers, for what has been called the Neutral or Ceded Territory — 
between the Great Fish River and the Keiskama. 
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this chief were placed at the greatest distance. He be- The Kaffers. 
longs, properly, to Hinza, who says that he wishes to 
have him in his neighbourhood, and that he would allow 
him as much land in his territory as he could require. 
_ After some observations as to the police of the 
colony, and territorial division for the purpose of 
facilitating police and administrative arrangements, 
Colonel Coutrns says, that he has offered the foregoing 
views for the adoption of a permanent line of policy 
with regard to the Kaffer people. They are, in his 
mind, the only means that can restore and secure 
safety to the Eastern districts. 

In a letter dated the 29th of November, Colonel 
Couutins recommended that the Kaffers should be 
obliged to retire beyond the Bosjeman River, and 
that a military post should be established in that 
neighbourhood, to check the incursions of that peo- 
ple, and to communicate with their chiefs. These 
measures or some others, should, he thought, be 
adopted as soon as possible. . 

After some observations relating to the missionary 
station of Bethelsdorp, and to missionary proceedings 
in general, Colonel Conutys says that Dr. vAN DER 
Kemp informed him, that from the experience 
afforded by his former visit to Cafferland, he thought 
it better that the natives should have no reason to 
suppose that he had any connexion with the colonial 
government, that it would be very inconsistent with 
his principles to use compulsion, and yet more to 
deprive a fellow-being of his freedom. Mr. Reap 
having mentioned that these inconveniences had not 

been experienced from the establishment of a similar 
‘nstitution near the Orange River, Colonel Coins 
begged to remind him that the natives of that country 
were a very different people from the Tambookies and 
Kaffers. 
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I have purposely omitted all Colonel CoLutns’ obser- 
vations regarding the treatment of Hottentots in the 


colony, and the mode of enlisting them for the Cape 
Regiment, and turn to his observations relating to the 


; Bosjemans, (page 23), for which see Bosjeman Paper. 


Colonel Counins’ Notes made on a journey to the 
Southern Branches of the River T’Kye,* and through 
Kaffraria. 


Omitted in the Parliamentary Papers. 
Having at Schaapkraal made the necessary prepara- 
tions for so long a journey, the party which had “ been 
agreeably augmented by the presence of the landdrost, 


Mr. StrocKENSTROM” passed the boundary on the 3rd 
of March. 


The first few stages Colonel Couuins halted at 
places which had received their names from Dr. Van 
DER Kemp, who had visited them seven or eight 
years before, from Gyka’s country. On the morning 
of the 10th, they were surprised by the appearance 
of six Kaffers, who said they were proceeding from 
Gyxka, whom they had left the day before, to Oparu, 
a ‘Tambookie chief, who generally resides East of the 
Zomo; they were going to exchange copper chains 
for cattle,—the barter, Colonel Couns says, is con- 
ducted in a very gallant manner; after delivering the 
eompliments of their chief, the party throw the chains 
round the necks of the favorite ladies, ask nothing in 
return, but when they choose to terminate their visit 


they are presented with the supposed value of their 
gifts. | 

On the 12th, when within a few miles of the T’Kye 
called Kyba by the Kaffers, messengers were sent to 


Hinza, their principal chief, to inform him of the 


* The‘present Kye River—T’ being apparently a prefix used for the 
cluck of Kaffers, Hottentots, and Bosjemans, as in T’Kye, T’Slambie, &c. 
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ostensible object of the journey, the search after re- The Kaffers- 
fugees, who were said to reside with him, and to 
request his permission to proceed. ‘The messengers 
returned on the 14th with an invitation from Hinza 
to proceed, and with four guides to conduct the 
party to his residence. On the 15th, they arrived at 
the residence of Booxoo, a brother of Hinza, and 
his principal chief. This place consisted of three or 
four huts, standing near a wood and rivulet, which 
generally determine the site of kraals. He was seated 
ona mat, his side towards u§S, and having a few men 
also seated before him; after waiting a few minutes, 
during which he remained motionless, we approached 
him, and inquired whether Booxoo could be spoken 
with ? He then rose, and entered into conversation with 
us, by asking the nature of our journey. He appeared to 
be about twenty-four years of age; his countenance 
was rendered interesting by a good humoured smile, 
and avery fine set of teeth; his figure was tall and 
elegant, but as well as his face was rendered more 
like that of a Hottentot than of a Kaffer, by being all 
oversmeared with ochre. He wore no useful article 
of dress, except a kaross, made of a leopard skin, 
which was suspended on his neck, and covered one 
shoulder; one wrist was surrounded by copper wire, 
some beads hung from one ear, and others adorned 
an ancle. 

We presented him with some trifles, which occu- 
pied his attention more than an hour. The chief 
stretched himself on the grass, near the party, which 
had retired to rest at a little distance, and after 
making some observations on the presents, said that 
a hut had been prepared for them, and that he had 
ordered a bullock to be killed for their use. He was 
asked many questions—among others, the compara- 
tive rank of Hinza and Gyxa; he said, that Hinza 
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was the first of the Koman Kogas (Kaffer people), and 
added with uplifted hands, “he is so great, that 
when Gyxa, ZLAMBIE, or any other chief, wants fat, 
they send to him for it.” He said, that he, Booxoo, 
and GykaA, sometimes visited, but that the latter and 
Hinza had not yet paid their respects to each other. 
Colonel Couuins thought, that some jealousy about 
rank might exist between them, for it appeared that - 
where there is superiority, there is also etiquette to be 
attended to. 

Hinza often comes to Booxoo, either to see or 
consult him, but the latter never goes to the former, 
except when sent for. Although very ready to answer 
our questions upon other points, Booxoo declined 
giving any information upon political matters, which 
he said were entirely under the direction of Hinza 
and his council; at night the party retired to a hut 
made in the form of a bee-hive, about fourteen feet in 
diameter, and seven in length at the centre. They 
lighted a fire in the middle of it, and were soon joined 
by many Kaffers of both sexes, who remained to a 
late hour devouring the beef, which the arrival of the 
party had fortunately procured for them, and which 
they “did not give us the trouble of eating.” 

On the following morning they took leave of Boo- 
xoo, and ascended a hill, where they found one of 
his half-brothers, named Osampa, seated on the 
ground, in front of his hut, with his family standing 
behind him; proceeding nearly 8. E. the country was 
more rugged than that West of the Kyba, but better 
inhabited and cultivated. They passed several kraals, 
at all of which they saw Kaffer and Indian corn, and 
at some, plantations of tobacco and pumpkins. 

After a ride of six hours Colonel Couurns arrived 
at Hinza’s residence, which, like that of Booxoo, 
consisted of only the huts necessary for the accom- 
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That of the chief was larger and neater than any 
they had seen. Hinza was not at home, but his 
mother received them with a hearty shake of the 
hand, a mode of salutation which she acknowledged 
to have received from previous visitors. She was one 
of the widows of Kuomata, the father of Hinza, 
and sister of Opapa, late chief of the Tambookie 
nation. They saw two more good-natured locking 
sister widows, but their attention was most engaged 
by the young queen, the daughter of Kamsose, also 
a Tambookie chief. Her handsome appearance was 
rendered more interesting by the attention with which 
she nursed an infant child. If she appears equally 
amiable in the eyes of her husband, it is perhaps 
only through custom that a couple of tumbies, the 
name here given to concubines, are attached to his 
household. 

Having taken some milk, which, according to their 
custom, was tasted by the person who brought it, a 
few of the party set out to the residence of the tribes. 
They did not reach the sea-shore until near dark, where 
they found acollection of huts, some built in the colo- 
nial, others in the Kaffer style. Colonel Couuins 
notices a deserter from the British army, whom they 
found there. Hehad lived some time with farmers 
near Zwartkops River, and having gone from thence 
to Kafferland—had resided several months in Gyxa’s 
territory. He had been nearly a year with a young 
Dutch farmer, and afew Hottentots and slaves, at the 
place where Colonel Couuins found him. Hzinza, he 
said, had treated him with great kindness, and lent 
him some milch cows, which, with the addition of 
fish, and a sea cow occasionally shot in the neigh- 
bouring rivers, insured them a subsistence. Another 
deserter, this man said, was residing near the Bassee, 
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at the kraal of Wevuena, the uncle of Hinza, from 
whence it was not thought that he would be induced 
to remove, as he wore the kaross, and lived in every 
respect like a Kaffer.* Colonel Conutns says that 
they supped on the usual fare of these people, of 
which their Kaffer guide declined to partake, saying 
that his countrymen never ate any kind of fish, and 
that they drank the milk only of their own -kraal. 
Colonel Contrns returned to H1nza’s place, and 
was told that he had come home that morning; about 
fifty men were seated before his hut. “ Hinza was 
not among them, but he soon came out, and ap- 
proached, and spoke to these men in a very affable 
manner; they addressed him without rising, by a 
salutation, consisting of the words ‘aan Hrnza,’ the 
Kaffer manner of saluting a -chief, the only person 
with whom they use that ceremony. He then came 
up to me and shook me rather awkwardly by the 
hand.”? Hinza was thanked by Colonel Couurns for 
having sent guides. He said, on the subject of per- 
mitting the exiles to return to the colony, and of 
sending to Graaff-Reinet any who might persist in 
remaining, and all others who might come in a similar 
manner into his territory, that he must consult his 
advisers before he could give an answer. A present 
was sent to him in the name, and as a token of the 


friendship of the great chief of the Christians, and he 


let Colonel Couitins know that an ox should be- 
slaughtered for the party. 


* We have now got on such friendly terms with the Kaffer chiefs, that 
there is no longer any danger of their harbouring deserters from the 
army—and Colonel Ricuarpson, with the 7th Dragoon Guards, has read 
the Dutch Boers such a lesson on the subject of establishing independent 
administrations, that they are not likely again to attempt that course 3. 
and, consequently, not to have the means of committing, as British sub- | 
jects, the crime of harbouring deserters. 
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Hinza has not the slightest natural resemblance to The Kaffers. 
Booxoo, and they are rendered still more unlike by 
the former’s not using ochre, thereby preserving his 
dark colour. His person is tall and stout, his eyes 
are large, but directed to every thing except to the 
person to whom he is speaking, and his whole manner 
indicated an absent and fidgetty disposition; his dress 
did not differ from that of his vassals; he is younger 
than Booxoo, but it was settled at his mother’s 
marriage, that her children should succeed to the 
government in preference to those of the other wives, 
a circumstance that in no way disturbs the harmony 
of the brothers. 

All the ladies came and sat by Colonel Coxturns 
and the party, except the young queen, and kept them 
in conversation until joined by Hinza. ‘He lay half 
extended on the grass, reclining on one of his veterans 
and favourites, and holding by a string a dog, which 
seemed to possess an equal share of his regard. The 
chief desired our interpreter to say that the exiles had 
come into his country, as had been practiced by other 
persons from the colony, to whom his territory was 
always open. They had pleaded great distress, and 
he had done everything in his power to relieve them; 
he was not aware that they had left their own country 
without the permission of their chief, whose wishes on 
this pcint he should be happy to attend to in future ; 
he further promised to send a messenger to them 
early the next morning, to inform them that he would 
not object to their return, and to recommend their 
immediate departure.* 

Colonel Couuins having heard from one of the 


* There is the appearance in all this as if any person was at perfect 
liberty to enter the Kaffer country, but not to depart without authority— 
and this too, appears in part of ‘The Record.’”? We know that none of their 
people can separate from their chiefs and tribes without authority ; and 
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party which first proceeded, he believed about 1780, 
in search of the people of the Grosvenor, Indiaman, 
that the dead bodies of several had been found at a 
place between the Kyba and the Bassee Rivers, and 
that circumstances had given strong reasons to sup- 
pose that those unfortunate people had been murdered 
by the natives, he earnestly requested Hinza to 
afford protection and assistance to all shipwrecked 
persons, assuring him that such kindness would be 
liberally rewarded. He immediately assured Colonel 
Couuins that every assistance should be given to such 
persons if stranded near his residence ; but that GyKa 
must be spoken to for what might happen near him. 

The ladies continued present during this conversa- 
tion, and seemed to take great interest in it (Whether 
some of them were not the descendants of the unfor- 
tunate passengers, or people of the Grosvenor ?) 
Colonel Couuins describes how the royal party feasted 
on the bullock which had just been killed for him. 
It was but a luncheon. At their regular meals, which 
are twice a day, and consist mostly of a mixture of 
milk and corn, the whole kraal is assembled; men 
and women eat separately; when there is a chief he 
has a distinct basket, in which none but those he 
invites can dip their spoons. 

Every opportunity was taken during their short stay 
to obtain as much information as possible respecting 
these people and their neighbours. The greatest 
attention and readiness was shown on their part to 
gratify the curiosity of their visitors. ‘They sometimes 


gave rise to mirth, but not the least dissatisfaction 


was ever expressed, or suspicion evinced at the nume- 
rous inquiries. They asked questions in return, and 


as the reverse of this obtains in British territory, may not some mis- 
apprehension have thus risen, in the endeavour to confine our own 
people to, and to exclude theirs from, our territory ? 


the ladies seemed to think it most extraordinary that The Kaffers. 
in our country women should. generally pay for their 
husbands, instead of the men paying for their wives, 

as is the Kaffer practice. 

Not many years since H1nza’s people resided on 
the right bank of the Kyba, where traces of his kraals 
still exist; an unsuccessful war with GyKa forced 
him to abandon that country, which he now uses 
only for the purposes of hunting. Being asked whether 
he would object to Gyka or ZuAMBIE coming there, 
he answered without the slightest hesitation, that he 
would risk every thing to drive him back immediately, 
certain that sooner or later a war must be the con- 
sequence of such vicinity. On making the same in- 
quiry with regard to Konea, he replied, that it would 
afford him great pleasure to have that chief near him, 
as he was properly one of his own people, and they 
were on the most friendly terms; but added, that he 
thought the others would not allow him to pass them 
unmolested. Hrnza, and those about him, seemed 
particularly to dislike Gyka.* The country now 
occupied by H1nza’s people, is situated near the sea, 
between the Kyba and the Bassee, rivers of equal 
magnitude, and distant about forty miles from each 
other. . 

Colonel Cotuins says, that the Kaffers are them- 
selves unacquainted with the number of their popula- 
tion; and that it is impossible for a stranger to know 
it. But that they guessed that this tribe consisted of 


* This will not surprise any one, since they had just had an unsuccess- 
ful war with Gyka. Could it, at that time, have been expected to get 
Gyka and Zuamsiz to remove to the banks of the Kye River? We, at 
all events, learn from Hinza what evil would be done by forcing one 
tribe of Kaffers back upon another; and what mighty mischief would 
have followed, had we, in 1834-5, forced the whole Kaffer people, with 
their cattle, beyond the Kyba or Kye River. 
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about 10,000 souls. ‘They were all under the avsolute 
control of Hinza, but divided among a number of 
subordinate chiefs: of these the principal is Booxoo, 
already mentioned; two uncles of Hinza, named 
WELHELA and Opassa, and his cousins OOTELONIE, 
Osampa, ONOHESLE, OoVOOKONIF, OoOBONIE, OFa- 
DAVA, QonAMBA, and OMALACHE. 

Colonel Couuins thought it was not less difficult to 
estimate their cattle than their population, but thought 
it probable that their cattle exceeded 20,000. He also 
thought that cattle plundered from the colony might, 
to escape detection, be sent tothe most distant kraals 
and exchanged for others, and begged that Hinza 
would prevent his people from receiving any other 
than Kaffer cattle in exchange for theirs, and this 
Hinza promised to attend to. It was feared, however, 
that as the Kaffers would thus be deprived of some 
advantageous bargains, whilst Hinza himself had 
nothing to fear, or expect on the other hand, that this 
trade, so injurious to the colony, would be continued. 
Some connoisseurs prefer the Kaffer breed of cattle to 
the colonial; and it is remarkable that the Namaqua 
cattle also excel the colonial. The Kaffers, however, 
prefer the colonial cattle to their own. The attach- 
ment of the farmers to the long-horned race will pro- 
tract any improvement in the breed. 

Colonel Conuins was undér the necessity, on ac- 
count of the condition of his cattle, of foregoing his 
wish to visit the nearest Tambookie kraal, although 
it would only have required two days to reach it. It 
would appear that the chief of the kraal, Oparo, had 
not been long in that part of the country. He ac- 
knowledged to Mr. SrockEenstRom, that it did not 
belong to him, that he had never passed the Zomo; 
that he had come there only because he found the 
place uninhabited; that he was on such bad’ terms 
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with his king as to render it dangerous to his people The Kaffers. 
to go to his residence. Near the Bassee, on the 

opposite bank, is the residence of Oovoosanzg, chief 

of the Tambookies, or rather, according to their own 
appellation, of the Tembo, or Tonjain nation, 

Being a minor, the government is under the direc- 
tion of his uncle Ocuacna. A few days?’ journey 
farther is the chief KamBoosrer, whose daughter is 
married to Hinza, and whose people are sometimes 
called Mambookees ; and at a considerable distance 
from him, beyond a great river called the Omsinfoo- 
boo, is a tribe called the Manduanas, under the chief 
Oroosoo ; until far beyond the Bassee, the Tamboo- 
kies do not live near the sea. Their subjection to one 
chief is probably more nominal than real, for they are 
said frequently to make war on each other, and have 
been frequently reconciled through the mediation of 
Hinza, and of his father, with whom they have 
always been at peace, and whose people and theirs 
frequently mix on hunting parties, and have otherwise 
constant intercourse. The Manduanas* are repre-= 
sented as the most warlike tribe. 

The Tambookies are said to be, in every respect, 
the same people as the Kaffers, except that they ap- 
proach rather more to the appearance of the Negro, 
which is probably occasioned by their being farther 
removed from the Ghonaquas and other Hottentots, 
Some change is algo said to be found in the language,t 


* It is not, perhaps, improbable that these Manduanas of Colonel 
Cot.rns, are the Mantatees, who, a few years since, were driven into 
the Kaffer country by the Zoolas, and who followed our returning force 
into the colony. They are now known under the appellation of Fingoes, 
which Mr Fynn, who is a Kaffer scholar, told me only means wanderers, 
or people without a country. ; 

tT In tribes so migratory as those of Africa, it would not of course be 
surprising to find a change in the language as we proceed Northward, 

Vv 
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from KamBooza’s people inclusive, to the Northward.. 
The united kraals of the Tambookie people do not 
probably exceed a few thousand people. 

After presenting. the ladies, and members of the 
council with some trifles, on the 18th we took leave of 
Hinza ;* he was kind enough again to provide us with 
guides, whom he directed to conduct us to the mouth 
of the Kyba, on the way to the wagons. 

We arrived in the evening at a kraal, where we 
found an assemblage of more than 200 head of cattle, 
but not a human being ; after waiting some time, a 
boy of about eight years of age crept out of the 
bushes, and came up to one of the guides, whose 
‘voice he had recognized ; his master resided at the 
distance of two or three miles, and this little creature 
had every night the charge of the herds, which, in- 
deed, are so well trained to the country, as to be 
capable of taking care of themselves ; the incident is 
sufficient to show the security of person and property 
under Hinza’s government ; it does not, however, 
proceed from severity in punishing crimes, for no 
person has even been condemned by him to suffer 
capital punishment. 

On the 19th, a small kraal of Bosjemans, com- 


Whether the Hottentots, as supposed by Colonel Cotz1ns, bear a stronger 
resemblance to the Negro than the Kaffers, is acurious question; if, 
indeed, that be Colonel Coti1ns’ meaning. They have probably all come 
from the far North, and may belong to the Ethiopian, and not to the Cau- 
casian family. The Bosjeman being the only aborigine. 

* Colonel CoLtins was probably the first British officer of that rank, 
whom Hrnza had seen, and he appears to have remained with that unfor- 
tunate man only two days. Every one knows that Major-General Si, 
Henry SMITH was in command of the party when Hinza fell; and 
although his death is a cause of general lamentation, he is probably la- 
mented by no man more than by General Smita. I do not know whether 
it has occurred to any one that there is great similarity of character be- } 
tween these distinguished officers. But I think this will strike any one who 
studies their writings, ne 
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manded by one WinpGart, came to receive their The Kaffers. 
share of the flesh of the Hippopotami, which had been 

killed in the Kyba. This man lived formerly nearer 

to the colony, and committed great depredations on 

the farmers ; but Lynx, and some more of his asso- 

ciates, having deserted him, he retired to a greater 
distance, and now lives, according to his statement, 

under the protection of Hinza, at about midway 

between the confluence of the Zomo and Kyba Rivers 

‘and the sea. 

On the 21st messengers were dispatched to GyKa 
to request permission to proceed to his residence. 
We stopped for the night at a pass, a little South of 
which Gyxa lived before he was deserted by Zuam- 
'BIE, who, prior to that event, occupied the country we 
‘had this day traversed, and in which several abandoned 
kraals were seen. : 

The messengers that had been sent to Gyka met 
Colonel Couurns here, and reported that the farmers 
who had been appointed to accompany the party to 
‘Zuurveld, had been two days waiting near the chief’s 
residence—and on the evening of the 24th they joined - 
the farmers at a place appointed by Gyka for theit 
encampment, about a mile from his kraal, near the 
Keiskama. Gyxa was informed of their arrival, and 
let them know that he would wait on them as soon as 
he was joined by his uncle JALoosa, whom he had 
sent for. About mid-day his approach was announced. 
Tle was in the centre of an irregular line of about a 
hundred men, who advanced at a slow pace, and 
halted at thirty yards from their encampment. Having 
gone to meet him he came forward with his brother- 
in-law. The remainder of his retinue seated them- 
selves at a respectful distance. Some compliments 
were exchanged, in which he bore his part without 


embarrassment or affectation, The presents were 
vy * 
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then produced and delivered to him by Colonel Cox- 
LINs, as a mark of the friendship and approbation of 
the great chief of the Christians. His figure is well 
proportioned, his countenance manly and intelligent 5 
although without any article whatever of dress, except 
a tiger'skin and a necklace, he had hitherto appeared — 
with dignity ; but, on perceiving the trifles, the chief 
was forgotten. He called a few favorites to share in 
his delight, which was manifested in a loud laugh at 
every new object that presented itself. Having con- 
cluded the inspection, he inquired whether Colonel 
Coxurns had not brought him clothes—he was told 
that it was understood that he had received a suit 
when Major Cuyuur last visited him—and on his 
observing that the holes on his caross pleaded for — 
another, Colonel Couurns promised to send him one. 4 
On retiring to a tent it was soon filled by his chiefs 4 
and confidential people. He said he had long been © 
expecting the Colonel,—had heard that he had been ~ 


with Hinza, and hoped he had brought good news — 


both from him and from the colony. He was told — 
that the object of the journey to Hrnza was to claim ; 
some persons belonging to the colony. In reply to : 
questions on the subject he said he was not aware ~ 
that any refugees were in his kraals, but that the field- — 
cornets might make inquiries on that head. He was — 
sorry that it had been found necessary to interrupt 
the intercourse of his people with the colonists, and — 
hoped that he himself might be regarded as an excep~ 
tion, and that in consequence of the number of cattle ; 
necessary to pay for a ‘l'ambookie wife, whom he 
expected, the daughter of Ocuacno. He said in 
reply to a question, twenty were required. He was: 
told that there would be no objection to his going 
with afew men to the neighbouring landdrosts, or — 
even to the Cape; but that he could not be permitted 
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ever, receive him with hospitality on his way, and 
that as a further mark of the interest the gover- 
nor took in his happiness, if his visit were made 
directly to the landdrost of Graaff-Reinet, he should 
receive the number of cattle he had stated. 

GykA was informed that when the differences 
among the Kaffer people were terminated, and all 
as formerly resided peaceably beyond the Great Fish 
River, the colonial government would direct that they 
should be annually supplied with such things as they 
might want in return for cattle and ivory, and the 
advantage was pointed out to him of afterwards send- 
ing those things to more distant countries. He 
merely observed that if the trade were not opened 
until the removal of the Kaffers to their own country, 
he was apprehensive that he should not liye to 
enjoy its benefits, unless the colony would undertake 
the task of removing them. His whole stock of cattle 
was said to be reduced to ten cows and a few oxen, 
which Colonel Couuins thought might account for 
his receiving the trade communication with seeming 
indifference. 

He appeared surprised at an inquiry as to the cause 
of his removing his residence from the place where he 
resided when he obtained the sovereignty—and an- 
swered that the whole country, from Kyba to the 
colony, as well as the country of the Bosjemans, 
belonged to him. He, however, acknowledged Hinza. 
to be his superior chief. Colonel Connins asked 
whether Konea belonged to him or to Hinza, and 
Gyxa replied, that he belonged to whichsoever he 
might reside with—adding, that Konea had per- 
mission to pass through his country, and that there 
never had been the slightest difference between them. 
A couple of sheep were sent to Gyka, and one to 
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The Keffers. each of his chiefs; dinner was also sent to him; 
and his numerous requisitions for wine and brandy 
were complied with. He wished to kill the bullock 
as usual, but as he had so few this was declined. He 
was told that his visit would be returned in the 
morning ; he made no objection, but came to the 
camp soon after sun-rise, with only a few attendants. 
He said his wife would follow, and requested that she 
might also have a present. She came with four 
attendants, one of them the wife of ZLAMBIE’s son 
Sousio, she having lately come over with only one 
attendant. Some presents were given for herself and 
some for Gyxa’s mother, who had gone on a visit 
to her relations among the Tambookies, or who had 
left Gyxa secretly in consequence of his repeated 
refusal to permit her to return to her own country. 
A chief seldom marries the daughter of a vassal, but 
generally purchases wives* from the Tambookies, for 
each of which he pays from thirty to fifty cows—a 
common man seldom pays more than eight or ten, 
and always marries a fellow subject. 

The camp was soon crowded with Kaffers. GyKa 
requested another interview, and said, as JALoosA 
was now present, that he would open himself more 
fully. He inquired whether Colonel Couurys’ visit 
had no other motive than that which he had men- 
tioned. He said, he was in daily expectation of a 
renewal of hostilities with his enemies, and inquired 
whether he might hope for co-operation from the 
colony in forcing them over the boundary? He was 


* Colonel Somerssr says, I think in his paper relating to the Kaffers, — 
that only the sons or daughters of royal houses, (married to sovereigns, ) can 
succeed to sovereignty. I havealready, under the 2nd and 3rd Heads, 
quoted from Colonel Somerser’s interesting Memoir, which he was kind { 
enough to give me at Graham’s Town, in June last. It has, I believe, 
been printed in the Parliamentary Papers. . 
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told it was understood by government that those The Kaffers. 


people preferred the country to the Hast of the Great 
Fish River, and that they were probably prevented 
returning to their own through apprehension of 
receiving ill-treatment from him. That these fears 
were occasioned by the tyranny which was stated to 
have caused the desertion of Zuampis, and by his 
subsequent conduct to Haasana, and others, who 
have trusted to the promises he had made to General 
JANSSENS of receiving them with kindness. He 
acknowledged to have taken some of HAABANA’s 
cattle, after his return to the Keiskama; but said, 
that it had been done in consequence of his having 
learnt that the chief had sent a great number of them, 
in small partics, to the Zuurveld, and that he meant 
himself shortly to follow. He added, that he was 
unfortunate in being disliked by most of the Kaffers, 
and enumerated many causes, for which, he said, he 
was blameless ; among others, he stated that, when 
a child, the great Kuomora had visited his uncle 
ZLAMBIE, and had inquired for the son of the late 
Chief OmLao ; that having been pointed out, a ereat 
chain was placed round his neck, investing him with 
the sovereignty of his father’s territories ; that having 
arrived at manhood he had been obliged to assert his 
rights by force of arms; that he had subdued and 
captured ZuAMBiIE ; had unbound his fetters and re- 
Stored a great proportion of his vassals; but that 
advantage had been taken of this generosity to excite 
an insurrection among his people, on pretence of his 
taken possession of the cattle of deceased rich sub- 
jects, as had ever been, and still continues the prac- 
tice of all the Kaffer chiefs, even of Zuampte himself; 
he concluded by saying, that the fear of him was only 
a pretext, and that the Kaffers would never leave the 


colony unless forced to do so. 
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Colonel Coutins inquired whether there was any 
truth in the report that Gyxa intended to retire more 
to the Eastward? He replied, that his enemies wished 
to drive him there, but that he had been born in, and 
appointed to govern the country where he now resided, 
and that he would rather lose his life than the posses- 
sion of it. He was recommended to use every means 
to gain the affection and confidence of his people, and 
to receive with particular kindness all those who might 
return to him from the colony, as the most beneficial 
results might be shortly expected by him from such 
a mode of proceeding. 

When Gyxa was present he exclusively carried on 
the conversation. Gyxa having left for a short time, 
Jauoosa asked, whether, after a couple of years had. 
elapsed, and the Kaffers were quiet, they might not 
again visit the farmers? Colonel Couxins replied, 
that he should see what could be done ; but could as- 
sure him, at all events, that it was the particular wish. 
of the colonial government to treat all the Rsiteas as 
kindly as possible. 

On Gyxa’s return, Colonel Couutns observed that 
he concluded GyKa was aware that authority had 
been given to shoot such Kaffers as might be detected 
in the act of stealing, and could not be made prisoners. 
He said, that he was not, and having mentioned the 
subject to his chiefs, observed, it would be better that 
the culprits should be taken. Colonel Couurns assured 
him that this should be done, if possible, but that 
otherwise they would be shot. Nothing more was 
said on the subject. 

Gyka was well qualified to give information about 
his nation ; but he seemed to receive every question 
with suspicion, and his people evinced a degree of 
caution in replying to them, very different from what 
I had experienced from those of Hryza. It was found 
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impossible to give any just estimate of population. The Kaffers. 

Gyxa’s people now inhabit a few square miles, 
comprising the sources of the Keiskama, one of which 
is the Alea, a rivulet, where he himself resides. With 
exception of this small portion of land, and two or 
three struggling huts near the Kat River, the whole 
tract of country from the Kyba to the Great Fish 
River, containing an area of about a hundred miles by 
fifty, is said to be wholly uninhabited. The number 
of Gyxa’s vassals was much reduced by the desertion 
of ZLAMBIE, but suffered a greater diminution by 
another insurrection of his people, immediately fol- 
lowed by the late war with his uncle, who then 
acquired a very considerable accession of strength. 
In addition to what may be denominated his personal 
vassals, GykA was joined about five years ago by 
JALOOSA, and since by two more powerful chiefs, 
Foona, with his brothers or nephews, Borma, An- 
GUELA, Dinpa, Kom, and Koopasanin, who came 
to GyKxa just before the termination of his late war, 
and Kyno, formerly known by the name of Maxoo, 
who had joined him with his brothers, GALEBA and 
Kaza, since its termination. 

Colonel Conuins gives a list of the followers of 
each chief, enumerating the cousins and relations of 
Gyxa, and adds that their numbers may complete 
Gyxa’s whole force to about 1,500 men. Gyxa and 
JaLoosa were left at the close of the war completely 
destitute, and several of their children are stated to 
have perished of want. The latter has since obtained 
some cattle from the Zuurveld chiefs, according to the 
custom of the Kaffers on the termination of hostilities ; 
but Gyxa disdained to relieve his distresses by beg- 
ging from such bitter enemies, although he is often 
found to solicit relief from his own subjects. 

In the evening Colonel Couurns’ interpreter came 
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The Kaffers. to say from GyKa that he wished to strengthen his 
friendship with the Christians. That the favors which 
we had almost exclusively bestowed on him had made 
every Kaffer hisenemy. That he could not trust even 
his interpreter, and therefore wished to converse 
through mine on these subjects. He came shortly 
after to Colonel Couins’ tent, with his own inter- 

preter, but to speak about trifles. On the morning of 

| the 27th, when the Colonel was preparing to depart, 

Gyxa came on horseback to ask for a small parting 

present, which had been promised. He was, among 

other things, very earnest on a promise that he stated 
had been made to him by Coznraap prE Buys, when 
an exile in his country, of bestowing his daughter on 
| him in marriage when arrived at maturity. He was 
| told that it was understood that the lady had already 
| _ given her hand to another, an inhabitant of the colony, 
and that if was now impossible that his wishes could 
be gratified. The intelligence was very unwelcome to 

Gyka, who said he had been deceived, that his was 

a prior claim, that they had been betrothed, and he 

even insinuated that she ought to be compelled to 

fulfil her first engagement. 

Some discussion having arisen about stolen cattle, 
Gyxa said the colonists must settle that business — 
with JaLoosa, in one of whose kraals the cattle were 
stated to have been seen. He was told that the 
Christians always considered him as having absolute 
control over all the chieftains residing near him; 
| and he was asked whether they were to apply to him 
on such occasions. He replied that it was not with 
| the Kaffers as with the Christians, that if he should 
| send for a chief, on the subject of stolen cattle, it 
) would be supposed that he meant to do him harm, 
and that it would be better if the field-cornets were 
themselves to speak to JALoosA. He said there was 
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fio other punishment for theft than fine, and that the tye gaters. 
penalty was always received by the culprit’s own chief. 
On being told that ZuaAmsBiz was known to have 
punished this crime with death, Gyxa calmly asked 
whether the people of ZLAmBia’s chieftains had since 
abstained from stealing? Colonel Couxins observed 
that they had probably stole less on account of that 
punishment. He said that you are much mistaken, 
for that the subordinate chief must feel hurt at such 
an incident, and would encourage his people to steal 
the more, without ZLamsiE being able to prevent it. 
He promised to do his best for the recovery of cattle 
stolen from the Christians, and also to collect what- 
ever slaves or Hottentots there might be in his terri- 
tory, and either to send them to the colony, or to 
give them over to the field-cornet that might come to 
his kraals ; a field-cornet was sent to JaLnoosa. We 
took a friendly leave of Gyxa, and proceeded on our 
journey. Shortly after a Ghonaqua arrived with two 
Kaffers from Gyxa, to inform Colonel Conutns that 
he had received information from the Zuurveld, that 
ZUAMBIE, apprehending an attack from the colony, 
in conjunction with GyKa, was getting his people 
together there. He recommended the Colonel not to 
trust himself among the Kaffers, without a consider- 
able addition to his force. Gyka promised to sup- 
ply immediately any further information which he 
might receive of any attack, by the Kaffers of the 
Zuurveld, on the colony. Colonel Couurns believed 
that Gyka’s advice and remonstrances arose from 
jealousy of the honor and advantage. which ZLAMBLIE 
would derive from his visit. 

The Ghonaqua informed Colonel Couurns that there 
was a considerable number of his nation residing in 
Kaffer kraals, and that there were three distinct kraals 
of them, in all about thirty men, situated a little 
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lower, on the Comee, who were mostly ANGUELA’S 
people. He added, that Gyxa had expressed his 
intention to place them at the Kat River as soon as 
perfect tranquillity was restored among the Kaffers, 
in order to inform him of the approach of strangers, 
and to forward messengers to and from the colony.* 
The poor Ghona pleaded with all the gestures of 
theatrical representation, to be exempted from the 
prohibition against the intruders into the colony— 
Saying, he had never stolen from the Christians, nor 
in any way injured them. His eloquence obtained 
a sheep and afew beads, and he left perfectly con- 
tented. ; 2 
Two Kaffers came to Colonel Couuins on the 30th, 
sent by ZuAMBI5, to inquire the cause of the warlike 
preparations which he understood that the colonists 
were making against him, and on the Ist April 
Colonel Couuins left his wagons, and, accompanied 
by twenty men, the farmers not caring to go witha 
less number, he proceeded towards the Zuurveld— 
presently at the little Fish River he saw the families 
of eleven farmers who had lately left the Zuurveld, 
collected under their field-cornet, having other divi- 
sions above and below the stream. He advised them 
to return to their places, telling them that he 
would stipulate with Zuameie for their future pro- 
tection. They were averse to go back, and none 
more so than the field-cornet, who had some time 
before written a letter declaring his conviction that 
Colonel Coxuins would expose himself to the greatest 


* It would be very remarkable if this expressed intention on the part of 
Gyka, should eventually have led to the establishment of the Hottentots 
on the Kat River, to the exclusion of his son MAxomo ; the thing is not 
improbable, for Sir AnpRizs SrockeNsTrom, Bart. ,» was then with 
Colonel Cotxins ! and I think Mr. Kuap told me that Maxkomo made 
but little objection. 
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danger by going to that part of the country.* In the The Kaffres. 
course of the 2nd, Colonel Conurns passed a few small 
parties of hunting Kaffers, but no kraal. In the 
night some passed with cattle, which they said they 
were taking to GyKa’s own country. On the morn- 
ing of the dd a messenger was sent to ZLAMBIE to 
announce the intended visit, and presently they met 
some Kaffers on their march, commanded by Gwsx- 
CHEE, the eldest son of ZLamBig, twenty-five years 
of age; he had an active form, and _prepossessing 
manners. He said that part of his father’s people 
were moving, for a short time, to Assagay Bosch, to 
change pasturage and to hunt; and that he com- 
manded the advanced guard. The women shared the 
labour of carrying the baggage with the oxen, which 
had mats and other things affixed to their horns. 
Colonel Couurns arrived at ZLAmMBiE’s residence 
on the same day, which was about fifteen miles from 
the sea; he was absent, nearer the sea, but was 
expected back every moment. A messenger was sent 
to him, and the party retired to a bunch of trees a 
quarter of a mile from the kraal, where they were 
joined by such of the male part of Zuamsisx’s family 
as were in the village. Among them were his brothers 
TzaTua and Srxxoo, and his sons Kossezr, Munwa, 
and Mamata. The young men were well looking, 
and both they and their uncles seemed to have some- 
thing in their appearance that distinguished them from 
the lower order, although their dress was similar. 
they appeared to have a great relish for our coffee, 
which they permitted us to boil in one of their own 
pots, and a few trifles which we distributed among 


* ‘Who will not see in all this the same endeavour on the part of the 
Dutch authorities and farmers to prevent Colonel Corzrns holding com- 
munication with the Kaffers of the Zuurveld, as they had twelve years before 
endeavoured to do by Mr. Barrow, when he went to the same place ? 
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them were not less acceptable. In return they gave 
us some milk and a good deal of their conversation, 
although Colonel Contins was sensible that the in- 
quiries he might make in that quarter must excite 
mistrust, yet he ventured to inquire into the strength, 
population, rank, and connexions of the people, 
things of so much importance. The best informed : 
among the farmers had very erroneous notions on 
these points, yet the only way of acquiring a correct 
idea respecting them was to hear what they should 
say, both of themselves and of each other. To this 
Colonel Couurns always resorted, but even this mode 
of calculating must leave considerable uncertainty. 

The Kaffers count only by their fingers, find it 
difficult to add hundreds, and are totally confused 
when you speak to them of thousands ; the women 
and children they never take into account, and if one 
inquires the number of their cattle, all their names 
must be repeated before they will venture to give an 
answer. There cannot be a doubt that ZLamsir, at 
this moment, is the most powerful, as well as the 
richest, among the Kaffers ; and I think that his force, 
exclusive of the people of his petty chiefs, may be 
reasonably computed at 3,000 men. 

TzarLa and SrxKoo are said to have each nearly 
100 men. Besides these, and JaLoosa and GuriBex, 
before mentioned, ZLAmBtIs has two brothers, named 
Mazur and Zonige. The former resides with him, 
the latter is said to have taken away 60 of his men, 
with women and children, when he proceeded to 
Orange River, about three years ago. 

Oonoava is a full brother of ZuAmMBtIE, and of the 
father of GyxKa ; he is stated to command about 200 
men, and resided at that time under the South side of 
the Rietberg. 

Kam, a brother of Kyno, lived with another 
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brother named Kamanea, on the banks of a fine The Kaffers. 
stream called the Bokenax, between ZuAMBIR’s Sea- 
kraal and Bosjemans River. They are said to have 
also about 200 men. Their brother, Tours, has 30 
or 40, and his kraal is near the mouth of the Sunday 
River. He is represented as one of the best disposed 
of his nation ; and during the several wars that have 
occurred, he has never hesitated to trust himself 
among the colonists when other chiefs could not be 
persuaded to have personal communication. 
_Tenacuoo and his uncle, ApaGa, live close to 
Kama and Kamanaa, and they have nearly the same 
number of men. 
Kassa, and his brother Poyea, reside between 
‘Rietberg and the Zuurberg, and may have about 60 
‘men. JAKANIR#, and his son DLAQuA, are with him ; 
‘their number may be 20. Osrie, a brother of Haa- 
‘BANA, has also reinforced him with 8 or 10. 
_ These kraals have done more injury to the farmers 
within the last year than has been occasioned by all 
the others during the same period. 
Colonel Coxuins gives a further enumeration of 
| petty chiefs, their position, and their following, which 
would be uninteresting in the present day, however 
‘important to the Haru or CALEDON, al the time he 
wrote. Amongst other things he says :—“* GoLa, some- 
'times called Nogoua,” (as Gonoma, or Nogonoma, 
jamongst the Cape Hottentots) « having inherited no 
ivassals, most of the people he had at the Ghamka, 
shaving left him since their return to the neighbour- 
‘hood of their legitimate chiefs, he has now but 10 
|men remaining, with whom he has proceeded, by 
|permission, to OLELLA’s kraal, at Orange River, to 
bring away his wife and children.” 
The kraal, where we paid our respects to ZLAMBIE, 
| was a temporary residence only, and it has no appear-~ 
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ance of cultivation in its neighbourhood. The other, 
which was situated about midway between the Sunday 
and Bosjemans Rivers, having long been his abode 
during the greatest part of the year, is said to be well 
provided with gardens. 

In the afternoon we walked up to the kraal, which 
consisted of a few huts, built very carelessly, GwerE- 
CHEE had returned, having left his people at their 
destination. His good-natured smile contrasted very 
much with the sombre looks of the old people seated 
around him ; who eyed us with suspicion and whis- 
pered to each other at every question, however trivial. 
A complaint was made to the young chief by a man 
who had been cut in the head by another, and the 
delinquent was sentenced to pay an ox to the sufferer. 

At sunset we received a visit from Marergcua, the 
third son of ZuAmBIE. He had been with his father, 
who, he told us, was coming to us as expeditiously 
as a lameness, to which he is subject, would allow. 
This youth has the advantage of even his brother in 
appearance, although, as it is said, he never smiles ; 
in this respect differing from his father, whose con- 
versation, except on subjects of a very serious nature, 
is stated to be a succession of laughter. He said his 
father had desired him to express his regret at having 
no cattle fit for slaughter. This was to be considered 
an excnse for not observing the usual Kaffir hos- 
pitality. He was told that it was of no consequence, 
as the party had brought a sufficiency of provisions. 

In about two hours afterwards we were told that 
ZUAMBIE had arrived. Colonel Conutns sent the 


field-commander StoitTz, who had been his messen= 


ger on all occasions during the Kaffer journey, to 
invite the chief to his fire. This was declined. He 
then went forward with Srouirz and his interpreter, 
and found ZLAMBIE seated in the midst of a great num- 
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ber of his people, bearing a forest of uplifted spears The Kaffers. 
at the edge of the kraal, in which a great number was 
known to be waiting. 
- The moon was tull, but obscured by clouds, and 
its partial light served only to-increase the solemnity 
of the interview. ZLAMBIR rose on the Colonel’s 
approach, and presented his hand. ~ The substance of 
the conversation is given. ZLAMBIE, in reply to the 
Commissioners’ questions said, he thanked him for 
his inquiries after his health, and was very glad to see 
him. I am much obliged to you, great chief, but beg to 
know what messengers you allude to, and whether you 
have brought them with you, for I have sent none to 
the colony, except a few weeks since, when I dis- 
patched some to the farmers, to request to know why 
they had withdrawn from this neighbourhood. Zuam- 
BIE denied that he had sent the messengers who had 
met Colonel Couuins, or givena badge of office to any 
messenger. He learnt of the retreat of the farmers 
with much concern. He happened to be hunting near 
them, and feared that it might be supposed that he 
was the cause of their removal; their return would 
afford him much satisfaction ; and he promised to use 
his best endeavours to prevent their sustaining any 
Injury from his people. Colonel Couuins told Zuam- 
BIE that the practice of begging from the inhabitants 
_ caused much inconvenience, and that orders had been 
given against its continuance; but that the landdrost 
would be rejoiced to receive a visit from him. He 
hoped, that when he went among the farmers, they 
' would be.ordered to give him cattle. ZLAMBIE asked 
‘what business took the Colonel to Hinza and to 
/Gyxa, and whether all his own people had been sent 
| out of the colony? He was told that they had caught 
/afew who had contrived to loiter in Camdebo, and 


| who were then on their way down ; also a small kraal 
w 


H 
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under Ocanpz, who said they had his permission to 
remain in the colony, and who had been allowed to 
settle near the Cape.* 

ZLAMBIE was told that some of his subordinate 
chieftains, and Kassa in particular, were very trouble- 
some in stealing from the farmers, and a wish was 
expressed that he would call Kassa to reside near 
himself. He asked what he should do if that person 
refused to obey him ? and being told that he must best 
know what he should do with disobedient vassals, he 
replied, that in that case he should do nothing; for 
that Kassa formerly only lived near him. Colonel 
Couuins asks what am I to do if his people should 
continue to steal, and ZLAMBIE says, follow the traces 
to the kraal, demand the cattle, and if refused, come 
to me. Colonel Couuins told ZuampBiz that the 
farmers had gone to his kraal, that on many occasions 
they had obtained nothing, in none more than a small 
proportion of the stolen cattle, which were concealed 
until they could be sent to other kraals; it was known 
that the greatest part were sent beyond the Fish River. 
On ZLAMBI£’s inquiring how Colonel Cotiins knew 
this, he replied, that when he was at GyKa’s kraal, 
he received some cattle from his brother Kom, who 
acknowledged that they came from Kassa. Colonel 


* Any one will see how impossible it would be for Kaffers to live near 
the Cape, or anywhere else, within the colony, unless extensive pasture lands 
could be given them, of which they should have the exclusive use for their 
own cattle. It will also, I think, occur to any one who reads the dialogue 
between Colonel Couiins and ZiAmpBzip, and the Colonel’s Memoir, that 
the farmers left the sour grass plains of Albany, more because these plains 
were not suited for their cattle, than from anything they had to fear from — 
the Kaffers. They can hardly live in a country of that kind until they : 
become an agricultural instead of a pastoral people. They lately made 
fear of the Kaffers on the North Eastern boundary, a reason for quitting 4 
the colony ; but the true reason probably is, that they cannot, in the pre- — 
sent degree of their civilization, live under British law; and that they 
hoped to find a country where it was not enforced. 
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Coxuuins said, that he would send a field-cornet to The Kaftres. 
go through the different kraals, if ZuamBiz would 
send proper persons to go with him; and ZLAMBIE 
observed, that if too strong a party were sent the in- 
habitants would run away, conceiving it to be a com- 
mando. He said, that he himself would be at the 
Kowie River in a month. To a question about sur- 
rendering all Hottentots and slaves, ZLAMBIE said, 
that he did not know of any persons of that descrip- 
tion; and on field-cornet Stoxrz saying that he had 
spoken to one that morning, who informed him that 
he belonged to Apr1aan Louw; ZuAMBIE observed, 
that that man ought ever to be regarded as a Kaffer, 
for that he had been with him from his childhood. 
He said, he had, some time since, given permission 
to two of his people to take a walk to the colony; 
that a farmer made them a present of a sheep, which 
they killed on their way home; that, when eating it, 
another farmer approached, and deliberately shot one 
of them on the spot. What (inquired ZLAMBIE) am I 
to do in such acase? Colonel Coxuuins replied, that 
on proof being afforded to the landdrost, the farmer 
should be severely punished ; adding, at all events, 
you see from this unfortunate incident the necessity of 
| preventing your people from coming among the inha- 
‘pbitants. ZuAMBIE said, that some time after the 
occurrence of this accident he had sent two men 
to Algoa Bay ; they met some farmers, who, without 
making the least inquiry, or even allowing them to 
| approach, began to fire at them ; they took to flight, 
_and one of them was drowned in the Sunday River. 
What am I to do in such a case? He said the 
‘farmers were not known. And Colonel Coxur1ns 
, observed, that there must have been some provoca- 
| tion, for he could not believe than any person would 
_act so wantonly, 
Ww 
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ZLAMBIE pressed Colonel Couttns to stay another 
day, that they might become better acquainted—and 
when told that-his request could not be acceded to, 
he said, then I have nothing more to say, except to 
return thanks again for these presents; and to assure 


you that although I cannot pretend to recollect your — 


features, I shall ever retain a grateful sense of your 
kindness. Colonel Conurxs had given a present of 
beads for ZuLAMBiE’s Wife, and some which remained 
he divided amongst the people. The old man was 
highly entertained at their eagerness in scrambling 
for them. After twice crossing the Bosjeman’s River 
the party reached ZuAmBinz’s summer kraal, which 
was seated on its left bank. They had on their right 
the Rietberg. It is separated from the Zuurberg by — 
a rugged vale of two or three miles in breadth, which — | 
is a favorite residence of the minor Kaffer chiefs. — 
They found Konea’s kraals on the right bank of the 
Sunday River, and were received by his uncle Koxa- — 
Ta and his two youngest wives, one the daughter of ; 
Kouwra, the other of Touacno; neither had any 
claim to beauty, but the party had every reason to be ~ 
satisfied with their civility as far as they had the : 
power of showing it. The former was much rejoiced — 
to learn that we had been in her country, and we ~ 
were pleased to observe that she appeared as much 3 
delighted at the accounts we gave of her brother | 
Hinza’s health, as at the presents which we made 
her. The other had much the appearance of a Hot- — 
tentot, to which nation we understood her mother 
had belonged. Colonel Contin says that her brother, 
or half brother, T1ANEE, was the. most promising’ 
pupil of Dr. Van per Kemp. That he wrote the 
Dutch language extremely well, and translated it into 
his own tongue, of which the Doctor has composed a | 
grammar. He has a good taste for drawing, and the | 
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Coionel thinks he heard, for poetry—and had begun The Kaffers. _ 
to study English when the father was reluctantly 
obliged to order him to return to his kraal, to which 
the son returned with equal reluctance. The neigh- 
bouring Kaffers learnt his new habits with as much 
displeasure as his family had seen them with satisfac- 
tion. They repeatedly expressed their surprise at his 

having been permitted to approach manhood, without 
having submitted to the usual initiation; and, at 
length, they threatened to destroy Tcuacuo and all 
his people, if the ceremony were not immediately 
observed. The youth left Bethelsdorp for the purpose 
of being circumcised, and it is feared that he will not 
be permitted to return.* 

Koxata said that Konea had gone, a few days 
before, to visit his oldest wives at Kooba, where his 
principal kraals wers situated, close to those of ZLam- 

BIE, TcHacuo, and Kama. Colonel Couuins was 
told that he brought his corn from the sea kraals, which 
were placed in a country well watered by the Bokenax 
-and Kooba rivulets, and it was added that he resided 
himself at the Sunday River, merely for the sake of his 
-eattle. This reason might have some weight in des 
| termining his choice ; for the neighbourhood of the 

-Bokenax has, for a few years past, been very fatal to 

the cattle of ZuAMBrIE, and of the other Kaffer chiefs 
‘who have resided there during that period. But 
‘Colonel Couuins thought that Konea had _ other 
/ motives for residing near the habitations, particularly as 
/he was told that he persisted in remaining at his 
'former residence at the Koga, between the Sunday 
/and the Zwartkops Rivers, for two years, although a 


* These incidents in the story of TrANEE, and in the proceedings of the 
| Kaffer people, are well worthy of consideration by those who would hope 
suddenly to change the habits or religion of that people, in the present 
| stage of their enlightenment or darkness.—May 27th. 
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great mortality had prevailed there during all that 
time among his cattle, which had been considerably — 
diminished in consequence* of it. 

Konaea has three sons, OpALOo, Kosa, and Mama, 
and the second is he who has had the expensive ~ 
honor of obtaining the fair hand of ZEAMBIE’S — 
daughter. They are all stated to be at the sea with 
their father, as well as his brothers SzeLao and Go- 
LANA, and his cousins Coonea and Guazoo. : 

It might naturally be supposed that this double 
connexion of the families, would secure a sincere and 
lasting friendship between them. Such, however, 1s 
not the case. ZLAMBIE and Konea hate each other, 


-and the most trifling circumstances give rise to their 


quarrels. The latter is now extremely displeased at 
some sarcasms of the former upon his large belly. — 
We ought not, however, to wonder that this should 
be considered in so serious a light by a Kaffer chief, — 
when an occurrence so exactly similar, kindled the 
flames of war between the two greatest powers of — 
Kurope. | 
A great proportion of Konea’s people are Ghona- 
quas. Some Hottentots are also said to be intermixed — 
with them. He is stated, by most accounts, to have — 
upwards of 1,000 men, of whom about 200 belong to 
Konea. His other relations have only afew servants. © 
His people were very anxious to know what Colonel 
Coxuuins had to say to Konea, and were told that if — 
he would come in a few days to the Drostdy, the 
Colonel would inform him. He was much inclined, — 
from various circumstances, to think that Kona@a’s © 
absence was feigned. 
Suspicion, and consequently the difficulty of acquir- 


"Tt is well known with what reluctance this chief was driven from te i 
beautiful tract of se now called nas ap s Hoek. 
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ing information, seemed to increase in proportion as The Kaffers. 
we approached to the colony.* KoxkatTa appeared to 
be a simpleton, and on receiving a few trifles, an- 
swered without hesitation; but the others, particularly 
-the Ghonaquas, seemed to think our questions extra- 
ordinary ; and at length led the old man away from us. 
— Colonel Conuins was anxious to find out from the 
colonists and the Kaffers what circumstances had 
given rise to the complaint made by the Kaffers to 
-ZLAMBIR, respecting the treatment that he and his com- 
panion had met with when sent to the Bay, and was 
told that two Kaffers having been detected in the act 
of stealing cattle out of a kraal, had been fired at, 
that one of them had been wounded, and had died at 
_.the Sunday River. The ficld-cornet Srourz related 
the above circumstances to ZLAMBIE, which appeared 
to satisfy him. He also told Zuampre that he had 
been directed to see the man who stated that his com- 
panion had been shot by our farmers when eating the 
sheep that had been given to them by another. But 
ZUAMBIE observed, that this was unnecessary, as he 
was not quite certain whether the sheep might not 
have been stolen. He appeared, however, to the 
field-commandant much pleased with these explana- 
tions, and with the treatment he had received. 

The field-commandant Strourz again saw the slave 
—but ZLAMBtIx again refused to give him up. When 
the field-commandant lastly observed that ZLAMBIE 
might keep him if he pleased, but that he was as 
valuable to his master as 100 head of cattle, and that . 
it would remain for the governor to see that justice 
was done for the loss sustained, in a few minutes 
the man was given up, and sent to his master, one 


__. * Who, in the present day, will not understand that is was the object 
’ of the Dutch authorities and people to prevent Colonel Cotirns obtaining 
information, and consequently to scare the natives away from him ? 


The Kaffers. 
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StrorreL LomBaarp, from whom he had deserted 
about three years before, and who has lost ten others 
in consequence of his vicinity to the Kaffers, and 
Colonel Couurns feared, in a great degree, by unne- 
cessary severity.* ZLAMBIE entered spontaneously 
into a conversation with the field-commandant upon 
his situation—declaring that he felt much concern at 
circumstances having obliged him to continue so long 
in a country upon which he had no claim; and men- 
tioned (to repeat his words) that he should see about 
his own, but that he must first see Gyxa. 

He gave the men required to search after stolen 
cattle, and sent orders to the subordinate chiefs to 
give up all in their possession—and under pain of 
being attacked by him, to bring their people near 
his, over the Bosjeman’s River. His commands have 
not been obeyed either in the one instance or the 
other; only three head of cattle were received, and 
the endeavour to obtain even so few, had very nearly 
cost Sroirz his life. The several petty chiefs have 
mostly remained in their former positions, or made 
but a trifling change. 

Onooaua is the only one that I hear has joined 
ZuAMBIE. Konea had signified to Major Cuyter 
that he and that chief had agreed to retire beyond 
Bosjeman’s River, and he stated his intention to do so 
immediately, in order that no part of the robberies, 
so frequently committed, should be attributed to 
his people. But he has removed only to the mouth 


* The most serious difficulties which the Dutch experienced, in their 
first settlement at the Cape, arose, it will be observed, from the desertion 
of their slaves, and from thinking that they had a right to require 
the Hottentot tribes to surrender run-away slaves. The Kaffers must 
rejoice almost as much as the English that there is no longer slavery in 


the colony, or any right to claim others than heinous colonial criminals — 
from them. 
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of the Sunday River, where he is as conveniently The Kaffers. 
situated as ever for his intrigues and depredations 

—and Kassa and his gang perched on the Zuurberg, 

continue hovering over their unfortunate prey, in 

what is called the Bosjemans’ River and Agter 
Bruintjes Hoogte Districts, which impunity leads 

them to attack more openly from day to day, and 

which they will not cease to devour as long as there is 

a particle remaining. 

i had sent a remembrance by the commandant to 
Haasana, who asked him whether he thought that 
the Christians, whom he bad been in search of in the 
Kypa, would return. Having replied in the affirma- 
tive, Haasana told him that a person who had 
lately seen them had arrived a few days before, and 
assured him that he had no such intention. 

This intelligence has since been confirmed by 
Gyxa, who has proceeded to Graaff-Reinet to receive 
the cattle that were promised to him at the period of 
my visit to the Aha. He told Captain Orp, at Bavi- 
aan’s River, that those people* would certainly not 
return, and that they were extremely useful to H1nza 
in many respects, particularly in procuring horses and 
other things which that chief receives from the colony. 

Stellenbosch, July, 1809. 


* There is not the least doubt, I may safely say, in the mind of any 
dispassionate person on the North Eastern Boundary, that ‘‘ those per- 
sons’’ are, in the present day, as GyKA represented them to be inhig * 
days, the persons very often employed in stealing horses and other things 
from the colony, and selling them to the Kaffirs—May 27th. 


The 
Hottentots. 

‘‘ The Record’’ 
1652, 

April 7. 


THE HOTTENTOTS.# 


CONTINUATION OF PART II. 


SomE horses were imported, and placed under 
charge of the Ottentoo, who speaks English. Two 
savages, one of them speaking English, were got on 
board ship, and although their bellies were filled with 
meat and drink, no cattle were to be had from them ; 
they said, in broken English, they were only fishers, 


* Since my return to Cape Town I have read the first Article in the 
CXV. No. of The Quarterly Review, and other works relating to South 
Africa. But it is now too late to alter what I might find to be wrong or 
useless in my speculations ; if, indeed those speculations had not already 
extended to an unreasonable length. 

_ If I had before seen what follows I should have been saved the painful 


reflection that I have inflicted on my readers and the purchasers of my 
‘Memoir, much unnecessary matter— 


_» Pace 20 oF tHE Revisw.— The silly appellation of Kaffers was 


given to them by the early Portuguese voyagers, from the word Kaffer— 


_an infidel. On the same authority has the tribe of Hottentots received a 


name that never belonged to them, and the derivation of which has not 


- been discovered to this day.’’ 


Tt appears that the term Hottentot is either an original native appellation 
belonging to some tribe farther North or North East, (which tribe is 


_ apparently lost,) and applied to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of 


the Cape by the early Portuguese settlers on the coast—but the meaning 


_of the term, it would seem almost impossible to trace, as hitherto its 


roots have not been found either in the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Hot- 
tentot, the Arabic, or the Sichuana languages, although sought for by 
some learned persons who have taken much interest in the research. Yet 
the Arabic word oote, to strike with a club, and again the word toote, a 
missile or projectile of any kind, referring to the well known weapon of 
the Hottentot, as well as of the Kaffer, may favour the idea of its Arabic 
origin—to which the Dutch might have added the Hollond, for it is some-~ 
times found Hollondootes—hence, perhaps, the corruption Hotentootes. 
Hollondootes would thus mean, of course, a people struck down—cone 
quered by Hollond ! 
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and that the cattle were always kept by those of The 

q Hottentotss 
Saldania. One cow and one sheep were procured, y¢59, 
and great numbers were seen inland, but the wild, Apri 7- 
unreasonable men (Saldaniers ?) would bring no more. 
Nine or ten savages of Saldania approached, against 
these the strandloopers (frequenters of the sea-shore) 
opposed themselves, running towards them with assa- 
gais, bows and arrows, a truce followed, and they 
remained together all day, close to the tents of the 
Dutch. The Saldania people said, in broken Dutch 
and English, that in a few days they would bring 
cattle and sheep in exchange for copper and tobacco. 
Captain Koninx met at the Salt River nine savages Of April g, 
Saldania, who treated him in a very amiable and hand- 
some manner, so as to excite wonder; when they 
heard that he commanded one of the ships, they 
clasped him round the neck with great joy, intimating 
that for copper and tobacco they would bring cattle 
enough. They were handsome, active men, of par- 
ticularly good stature, dressed in ox hides, tolerably 
prepared, and carried gracefully on one arm, with an 
air as courageous as any bravo in Holland can carry 
his cloak on arm or shoulder. The captain brought 
home four sacks of mustard, cloves, and sorrel ; 750 
fine steenbrassen, and four other delicate fish, better 
in flavor than any fish in the mother country, one 
resembling haddock, but larger, and of a fat taste. 


Proclamation by VAN RIEBEECK. |. October: 


As some Saldania people are now beginning to 
appear, and are somewhat bold, thievish, covetous 
of iron and copper, and not to be trusted, every one 
is warned to keep watch over his arms and tools, for 
if lost, they will be charged to his account, in addi- 
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* tion to the corporal punishment of a hundred lashes ; 
1682, ‘no harm is for any consideration in the world to be 
October, done to any of these people; if they steal or carry 


away any thing, they are not to be punished, or looked 
angrily upon, but through friendly behaviour to be 
rendered familiar and well inclined ; any one, officer 
or soldier, belonging to the land or the sea service, 
offending against these people, shall be punished in 
their presence. And no one without authority pur- 
chasing or bartering any thing, be it musk, civet, 
ivory, cattle, sheep, shall forfeit the article, and be 
arbitrarily punished ; dealing in such things being the 
prerogative of the Company. 

Commentary, But “hell is paved with good intentions ;” and here, 

~ as in other infant colonies, a stricter discipline is ~ 

necessary to protect the aborigines in their persons 
and property, than generally belongs, or perhaps can 
belong, to officers employed to control selfish and 
avaricious colonists, unless they have at their disposal 
soldiers and sailors, distinct in interests and occupa- 
tion from the colonists ; and unless a strict discipline 
be maintained, and they are constantly relieved, there 
must always be the danger of their following the 
colonists rather than their officers. 

1652, The Saldaniers lay in 1000 about the Salt River, 

December. with their cattle in countless numbers; they grazed 
2000 sheep and cattle within half cannon shot of the 
fort ; 24 head, one cow, two heifers, and 18 sheep, 
were bought for copper and tobacco ; they are still 
very reluctant to part with their horned cattle, pre- 
ferring to sell sheep. Bought three sheep, each for 
an old marking iron and-a bit of tobacco ; the irons 
they use as cold chisels, and are eager for them. A 
young ox escaped from the grazing ground and went 
among the Saldaniers’ cattle quite out of sight ; often 
it was sought for in vain and almost forgotten, their 
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captain brought it back; a royal entertainment of The es 
food, drink, and—their most pleasing banquet— nee 
tobacco, was given to him, in order the more to at~ December. 
tach them. ‘They set fire to the grass all round, and 
as it approached near on our side, and we requested 
them not to come so near with their fires, they in- 
stantly set to work with all hands and quickly put out 
the fires. ‘To appearance they endeavour to do us no 
injury, but to show every friendship when they have 
it in their power, as we do in reciprocity to them, 
keeping, however, not the less on our guard, and 
holding a good watch over every thing. They were 
to-day with thousands of cattle and sheep, close to 
and about the fort, avoiding only the pasture which 
we occupied; they appear to have great confidence 
in us; we got two fine partridges for a finger’s length 
of tobacco, they are delicate eating, and it were to 
be wished that we could get more. The Saldaniers 
came quite freely with cattle, and barter commenced 3 
avery fine cow cost 3d to 36 stivers, and sheep six 
stivers each. Few Saldaniers came on account of 
wet weather ; they lay in great force at Salt River; 
it was, therefore, necessary to take the soldiers off 
the works, to mount guard day and night, and to let 
the sailors work under protection of the soldiers. 
The whole force amounts to only 125 men in pay, 
some are constantly sick in bed, many are lazy 
skulkers, working little, and these it is better to 
discharge. The Saldaniers came so close that the 
cattle almost mixed, yet there was little trade, for 
they brought to market, only now and then, a lean 
bad beast, and a sheep or two; so that only twenty 
sheep, two cows, and five calves were to be had ; 
for they are no longer at all willing to part with their 
cattle. It is very .vexatious to see such fine herds, 
and be unable to purchase out of them any thing to 


The 
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Commentary. 
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speak of; to allure them, and excite their cupidity, 
one-half more than formerly was offered, and they 
were treated besides with all possible kindness, yet 
they were not to be prevailed on. It is impossible to 
guess whether their wants in copper are already sup- 
plied, whether it arises from dislike, or mischievous 
instigation, but it would be a pity to witness the de- 
parture of these herds without being able to purchase 
more of them. Were it permitted, there was this 
day an opportunity of taking 10,000 head ; this may, 
on orders, be done at any time, and better hereafter 
than now, as they will trust us more ; we could then 
always keep up a sufficient stock by breeding, and 
should not then have to apprehend that the English, 
by touching here, would destroy this cattle trade with 
the inhabitants. Their people give us daily sufficient 
cause for this course, by stealing and carrying away the 
property of our people, and thus, having cause enough 
for revenge, to indemnify ourselves upon them or 
their cattle ; and if we cannot, by any friendly trade, 
get the cattle from them, why should we suffer their 
stealing and carrying away without taking revenge, 
which would be necessary only once, and with 150 
men, 10,000 or 11,000 cattle are to be had without 
danger of losing a single man ; and we might make 
prisoners, without a blow, of many savages, in order 
to send them as slaves to India, as they still constantly 
come to us without weapons ; upon this point, how- 
ever, are required more consultation, and wiser con- 
sideration than ours, the idea only offering itself cur- 
sorily at present, and hereafter to be further thought 
of and deliberated upon by greater experience, await- 
ing, moreover, orders from higher authority. 

There was, of course, no doubt on any one’s mind 
that slaves were brought by the Dutch government 
from India, from the Eastern Archipelago, and from 
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the Straits of Malacca, for sale to the Cape colonists, The 
and that even Mahommedan Malays, their creases, and Votfentots. 
the danger of their running aihmuk, notwithstand- December. 
ing were, at the Cape, reduced to this deplorable 
condition. How infinitely lower than formerly does 
this fact reduce the character of those piratical de- 
nizens of the seas, and of the forests, of the beautiful 
Straits of Malacca. I should have thought, and 
almost have hoped, that rather than submit to this, 
they would, with one accord, have “ run aihmuk’— 
sacrificing every man who held them in slavery, and 
who came in their way; themselves always regardless 
of death. I did not know untill read Van RiEBEECK’S 
Journal of December, 1652, in Mr. Moopir’s Re- 
cord, that the first governor of the Cape had ventured 
to make to his government in Holland, the infamous 
proposition of treacherously seizing the aborigines of 
South Africa who came unarmed to his quarters on a 
friendly visit, sending them as slaves to India, in the 
teeth, too, of the Dutch law of 1636. Comment on the 
character of the man who made it, or on the character 
of the administration to which it was made, is needless. 
Some Saldaniers came to the fort quite fearlessly 
with two cows, which were bought at twice the usual 
price, (pour encourager les antres.) They requested, 
and were allowed to go on board, so that the captains 
could fill their bellies and their sacks with bread, 
make them drunk, or anything else that might serve 
to entice them. In the evening, says the governor, 
when trying to milk (whether by his Honor himself, 
does not appear) the two newly-bartered cows, they 
sprung over the wall of the kraal, and ran away ; 
although half a myl off, they were instantly brought 
back by the Saldaniers for a bit of tobacco and a bowl 
ofbread. The power of the Kaffer in whistling back Commentary. 
his cattle, is well known, The Saldaniers had, ap- 
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parently, the same power over theirs, and so, per- 
haps, would any people, in their degree of civiliza- 
tion, living much amongst their cattle. The power 
of the Arab over, and his affection for, his horse, is 
well known. On purchasing them in India, we often 
find, to our cost, that we have not the same power 
over even the gentle and docile Arabian steed. So 
with the Dutchman and his newly-purchased milch 
cow. 

The general despatch of 22d of April, acknowledged. 
Respecting Harry and his allies, the person guilty of 
the murder of the boy may, we are of opinion, be 
punished with death, when apprehended ; unless 
Harry was accessory to the murder, he should be 
banished to Batavia, and there employed in chains 
on the public works. If you cannot recover the cattle 
taken from you, you will take as many, and no more, 
from those who stole yours. We must, at first, em- 
ploy lenient measures, showing that there is no in- 
tention to do wrong in any respect. If the purpose 
is not thus to be attained, and if they continue their 
violence, you may adopt more rigid measures, and 
try whether these will check and keep them to their 
duty ; wisdom and discretion are, however, neces- 
sary in this course. We have spoken to Captain 
Cuass, who has been frequently at the Cape, about 
the capabilities of the country. Among other mat- 
ters, he states, that at Hout Bay there is very secure 
anchorage in all winds, and that, from that bay, a 
valley extends to behind Table Mountain, fit for rice, 


wheat, and other grain. Also for cattle breeding. 


He thinks a few families from this country would be 
very useful, but we suspend our decision, awaiting. 
your report thereon. 

It would be curious, and highly interesting, to see 
the reply of the Chamber to Van Rrapexrck’s propo- 
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sition to seize bodily the cattle of the natives, and The 
treacherously to make prisoners of those who come to 4. enot 
him in full confidence, and unarmed. It is quite January. 

P os Commentary. 
obvious that the proposition was not sent to Holland, 
and that its entry in his Journal must have escaped 
observation ; else the man, by whom this despatch 
was written, would not have been permitted to re- 
main an hour in office. 

Seven volunteers, provisioned for three weeks, March. 
were sent inland under J. Winrervogex. He had 
been a Captain in Brazils, and explored that country 
on foot, as far as the South Sea, and aided in dis- 
covering the silver mine of Chiera. The commando 
Was given to him—a bold traveller—to try whether 
any tribes and better minerals could be found than 
those hereabouts. Six pounds of brass, six of to- 
bacco, and some beads, were given to them, that the 
‘natives may learn how these articles are to be found 
at the fort. Harry may, however, be at work again. 
‘His companion Susperr having come, so may he, 
‘were friendship and pardon promised. WunveEr- April. 
\VOGEL’s party returned—one man died from eating 
too many bitter almonds—they went fifty mylen 
‘Northward, and found a tribe of people very low in 
istature, and very lean, entirely savage, without huts, 
ieattle, or anything in the world; (except their lands 
jand wild game?) they were clad in little skins like 
ithe Hottentoos, and spoke like them. They also 
found Saldaniers, who so designated themselves, in 
separate parties of 15, 16, 20, or 30. They had 
cattle, hut not many. There was a horde 15 mylen 
hence of 70 or 80 men, with countless numbers of 
Sheep and cattle; they were eager for brass and 
tobacco, but would not come here on account of 
Harry’s allies, who always lay here. These they 
called Caepmans, and said that they kept the pastures 
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terms, it is more than they did with the captain of — 


Harry’s allies, whom they called Caepmans, to have — 


‘ments of the Hottentoos, four in number, from fifteen 
-down to three or four huts; they were all Harry’s 
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hereabouts for themselves; if they move away we 
will come. They appear to be the proper Saldaniers ; 
were very friendly, not given to begging, and ready 
to give in return for what was presented to them ; 
much inclined to barter for brass and tobacco, but 
preferring the latter; they always laid aside their 
assagais and weapons, and came as good friends ; 
they were very desirous of coming here, and very © 
moderate in barter, and they would come but for 
Harrvy’s allies. 

If the Dutch bartered with them on equal or fair 


the English East India ship Merchant, four months 


before. The Brazil captain and traveller appears 4 


already to throw some new lights on the subject, and — 
to show that the “ proper Saldaniers’” considered 


a right to the lands and pasturage, of which the — 
Dutch had taken possession, without entering into 
any engagement with this tribe to justify that pro- 
ceeding. Did the nomadic tribes recognize the rights 
of one another to pasturage over particular tracts of 
country? Harry’s allies spoke a little English, and 
he had been to Bantam in one of their ships, and had 
probably been better treated by the people of that 
nation than by the Dutch. They often inquired when 
the English ships were coming; this may have been a— 
reason for their hostile disposition towards the Dutch, 
in addition to what must necessarily have arisen from 
their forcibly taking possession of the land. It is 
most probable that they were designated Caepmans 
during the time of their intercourse with the English. 

We went out to see our corn fields, and the encamp- 


allies, and had 1,000 to 1,200 sheep, and 300 to 400 ~ 
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tattle, but they would not sell one. On our return The 
from the wood they offered a small, lean, and appa- apie 
rently sickly lamb. They were not the least shy of April. 
us, although we had fifty or sixty soldiers, which is 
good, for their confidence may be turned to good 
account, if it should be resolved to take them, cattle 
and all, into the hands of the Company. A ship 
arrived from St. Helena with two horses, one was 
caught in the Kerk Valley, they could not catch the 
other horses, and caught there only seven or eight 
hogs. Some cattle and sheep bought from natives of 
the interior, very dear, through the instigation of 
Harry’s allies. The same party of natives which 
had been seen thirty mylen off came within a myl. 
‘Very few cattle could be got out of them. After 
receiving the orders of the chamber of the 6th October 
dast, Van RiespeecK informs their Honors that the 
Cape government have only a garrison of a 100 to 110 
-men, and still adheres to its former opinion, although 
there be equity in the Chamber’s decision, the affair, 
when considered at the Cape, stands quite otherwise, 
and they think that they should see to get the allies of 
| Harry, and their cattle, into their power, or leave 
‘them entirely unarmed. To find out the individual 
guilty of the murder is impossible; to take only the 
‘same number of cattle that we lost, would create as 
»much irritation and hostility as if we took all they 
‘have; they place such confidence in us that we could, 
‘at any time, get them, women and children, into the 
‘fort, and make them drunk—for the trial has already 
'been made. The Honorable Company would then 
‘have enough from the increase to supply the ships with 
‘fresh meat, and could get good service out of the men 
‘in killing seals on the islands, the flesh of the seals 
‘would be sufficient food for them, and the women 
jand children might be sent to Batavia. ({t is a won- 
x 2 
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der his Honor did not say to the devil.) To take 
from them no more than they have taken from us is 
not worth the trouble; it would make the roads 
unsafe, and, besides, they could not afterwards be 
got at. 

In still urging their own views on the Chamber the 
Cape Government seem to admit that, when the 
natives were fairly dealt with, the roads were safe ; 
but not to see that, requiring of, or taking from them 
only an equal number of cattle as that lost was likely 
to be considered fair dealing, to increase confidence, 
and prevent a repetition of robbery. 

We also adhere to the opinion that the other 
natives would not be at all concerned for them, but 
would, apparently, be glad that this gang were away. 

It could hardly be expected, Mr. Van RIEBEECK, 
that the Saldanhamen would rejoice less in an exten- 
sion of pasture lands and possessions than the Dutch- 
men. 

In order that we may travel further into the interior, 
a few asses would be highly necessary to carry pro- 
visions. “ RresBerecKk is described as arriving with 
planters to form a colony and conquering the country 
from the Portuguese. The first shot fired among the 
natives put to flight all who did not fall victims to this 
new kind of lightning.” After examining the autho- 
rities in support of the opinion that the territory was 
purchased by Rreszeck, and stating that the Hotten- 
tots were “driven back, partly by their own consent, 
and partly by force,” the writer proceeds :—‘‘I have 
entered somewhat in detail in the causes and manner 
of the conquest, because I have not found in the 
writers on the subject any thing sufficiently authentic 
and precise as to the origin of this settlement, (Ne- 
derlandsch Africa, 1783.) The Dutch formed their 


first settlement at the Cape in 1602, and their govers 
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nor, Van RrmspencK, gives vent to a very natural The 
sentiment, and one which we fear has been too pre- or 
valent with succeeding colonists, where he describes April. 
himself as looking from the mud-walls of his fortress 

on the cattle of the natives, and wondering at the 
ways of Providence, which could bestow such very 
fine gifts on heathens. In the same spirit are the 
following entries:—-The system of oppression thus 
begun never slackened till the Hottentot nation were 

cut off, and the small remnant left reduced to abject 
bondage. From all the accounts we have seen re- 
specting the Hottentot population, it could not have 
been less than 200,000, but at present they are said 

to be only 32,000 in number.—/(Report of Select Com- 
mittee on Aborigines, 1837.) 

Bought some cattle and sheep from the new people May. 
who have appeared with a tolerable number of cattle 
near the settlement; but they part with their cattle 
reluctantly, for HArry’s people are at work again. 

A party of his people from the direction of the Salt 
River passed the fort with 300 cattle, they were flying 
from the Saldaniers from the interior, who had taken 
all their sheep and many of their cattle, and who were 
still in pursuit. They requested permission to live 
under our protection in the vallies between the Sand 
Hills and the Lion Hill, saying that they would in 
return for meat, rice, tobacco, and arrack gladly fetch 
the daily firing for the cooks. Another party of 
Harry’s allies lay near the redoubt with an equal 
number of cattle, watching, they said, the approach of 
their enemies, and that | the ey would come to seek 
shelter with us. The commander himself went to 
them, and proposed that they should at once give 
their cattle to us, live with their wives and children 
under our protection, have food without care or 
trouble, be secure from their enemies, and continue 
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The  ° good and firm friends of the Hollanders ; they replied 
a that they would indeed be our good and firm friends, 


May. and for food, tobacco, and arrack fetch fire-wood for 
the cooks; but as to parting with their cattle—that 
could not be. We said we did not wish to have their 
cattle for nothing, but that we would pay for them to 
their contentment in brass and tobacco, and that thus 
our friendship would be made manifest. They re- 
joined that they would not part with their cattle, 
either by sale or gift, as they must draw their sub- 
sistence from the milk, adding, if the other tribes 
from the interior came here, we would get cattle 
enough. 

Commentary. | How little the poor Hottentot understood the Dutch- 
man’s drift in thinking that their cattle was all he 
wanted! and how little he understood the character 
of these free and happy denizens of the forest and 
field in thinking that they would thus part with their 
cattle and become his bondsmen !! 

It will be curious and interesting to behold, as the 
Dutchman said, when he saw the Hottentoo child, 
with the assistance of its mother, sucking the fat- 
tailed ewe—how this rather tangled web of South | 
African international politics unravels itself as we 
proceed ; curious and interesting, at least, in as far 
as the relative position of the aboriginal tribes is 
concerned ; for with the proceedings of the Dutch, — 
except in so far as they complicated the politics and a 
position of the aborigines, we need not much concern | 
ourselves. The Dutch found, apparently, on their | 
first arrival, the country round Cape Town, and | 
probably the whole promontory, in possession of the — 
Caepmans, an extensive tribe, having large herds — 
and flocks; there were a few Strandloopers, or ¢. 
Watermans, living on the sea shore, and extending, | 
in small numbers, as far as — Bay; 400° :| 
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or 500 Vischman, with cattle, but without sheep, The 
° : : . Hottentots. 

who came, in their yearly migrations, to the pas- j¢55, 
turage, after it had been exhausted by the cattle of June. 
the Caepmans, or when they went to seek other pas- 
turage for their extensive herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep. How the Caepmans gained that designation 
does not appear; the probability is that it was given 
to them by the first Portuguese or English navigators, 
from their occupying the country round the Cape. It 
seems quite certain that an extensive tribe inhabiting 
the interior, and having large herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep, called themselves, and were called by others, 
Saldaniers ; and the probability is that the pasture 
lands of the Caepmans and of the Saldaniers were 
mutually respected, each leaving their permanent 
houses standing in their periodical pastoral migrations, 
and carrying with them only temporary mat huts, 
which they could easily strike, carry, and pitch again. 
It is to be hoped that the Brazilian, Captain WINTER- 
VOGEL, who was chief of the first exploring com- 
mando which went into the interior in March, 1655, 
will throw some light presently on these subjects. 
The period had unhappily not arrived when the rights 
of aborigines were likely to be much respected. It 
would, indeed, have required, at any time, a person 
with some sense of justice, to have recognized those 
rights ; to have understood and confirmed, rather than 
destroy the relations in which the various native chiefs 
and people stood towards one another. Van RreE- 
BEECK, the first Dutch governor, was not, certainly, 
that person. He had apparently been a Greenland 
-whale-fisher, or probably superintendent of some 
whale-fishery in that region. 

In their dispatch of July, to the Chamber, ac- July. 
knowledging the receipt of their Honors’ despatch of 
the 6th of last October, the Cape government declared, 
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that they were of opinion, under correction, that the 
time had arrived to take just indemnification from the 
Caepmans, and to get rid of this faithless and mis- 
chievous gang, not only to be free from the annoy- 
ance they give, but also to make an opening for traffic 
and for acloser alliance with the true Saldaniers of the 
interior, who are civil, and much inclined to trade and 
to friendship, which would give much greater security 
than at present, when we must always be on our 
guard against these allies of Harry. We have, 
accordingly, thought of the means of carrying out 
this scheme, if possible, without bloodshed. We 
would first, however, willingly see them joined by all 
their comrades and cattle, so as to be able to exact a 
good payment ; and as we might not be able to fix on 
the murderer of the boy, for, as prisoners, they would 
not be ready to inform against each other, we might, 
instead, keep them all for slaves; send some to Bata- 
via, employ some on the islands, well secured, to kill 
seals, on whose flesh they could feed without other 
provisions, and without expense, whilst others could 
be employed in chains, to fetch wood. (Horror of 
horrors! even for Mr. VAN RizBescx!!) No difficulty 
need be raised as to the other natives being offended, 
or rendered shy of coming; but, on the contrary, as 
Harry distinctly asserts, and as we perceive from 
other circumstances, they would be more inclined to 
fetch their cattle without fear. 

It is indeed probable, Mr. van RiEBeErcr, that the 
Saldaniers would not be sorry to gain, through your 
means, an extension of their pasture lands, even at 
this expense of sorrow and suffering to their com- 
patriots, the Caepmans; for however much the one 
tribe may have respected the pasture lands of the 
other in time of peace, this was, apparently, a time of 
war between the tribes, induced, probably, in the 
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first instance, by the support given by yourself to the The 
Caepmans, which must have destroyed the balance of ieee 
power between the tribes. ‘he Saldaniers were, ap- July. 
parently, the more powerful tribe, and, but for that 
assistance, and having what they might consider a just 
cause of war, might have conquered the Caepmans, 
although it could hardly have entered into their unso- 
phisticated imaginations to treat them, en masse, with 
the brutality and injustice with which you propose to 
treat them ; even supposing the Saldaniers to unite with 
you in this measure of mighty cruelty and injustice, 

it must be doubtful how long an alliance, based on 
such proceedings, could have lasted between the 
Christian and the uncivilized man, for he must always 
have feared that his turn too would come, and he 
would have sought the first opportunity of driving his 
herds and flocks beyond your reach, to live a few years 

in his own native wilds, rather than run the risk of 
banishment to Batavia and other islands, or to be 
employed in chains, as your hewer of wood and carrier 

of water. 

Despatch from the Chamber, dated October 30, october. 
acknowledges the receipt of letters dated January 27, 
April 16, and July 4. Well pleased to find such 
refreshment for shipping at the Cape, and that culti- 
vation succeeds so well. It must be more and more 
extended, and every exertion used, selecting good 
spots, and trying every thing, rice, wheat, &c., so 
that you may maintain yourselves without requiring 
supplies from this or from Batavia, at such expense to 
the Company. How far cattle can be reared advantage- 
ously you can judge as well as we can. We see with 
satisfaction that stock, of good quality, can in due 
time be procured from the natives. If the rearing of 
stock could, in the first instance, be brought so far 
that the ships should, during their stay at the Cape, 
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have a constant supply of fresh meat, and the same 
with your garrison, this would be of great benefit to 
the crews, and would produce some saving, especially 
if the meat killed during the cold season will bear 
salt, and can be cured, as is done here. We will con- 
trive, if it is likely to succeed, to assist more and more 
from this quarter, and have it carried on by free set- 
tlers. For these purposes we authorize you to grant 
freedom to such of the Company’s servants as desire 
the same, who have acquired such knowledge of the 
country that they can, by breeding cattle, or other- 
wise, maintain themselves without becoming a bur- 
then to the Company, provided that they shall bind 
themselves to remain ten years in the country, and to 
have their wives and children sent to them under the 
same contract. The children, whether sent out from 
Europe, or born at the Cape, to be bound to remain 
twenty years, calculating from the time of their arri- 
val in the one case, or of their birth in the other; and 
that they shall further be subject to all such ordi- 
nances, with respect to free persons in India, as are 
now in force, or may hereafter be enacted. We 
approve of you having pardoned Harry, and re- 
appointed him as interpreter; but as to your proposal, 
in order to be rid of the Caepmans, whom you before 
called Harry’s allies, to get them into our power, 
and, in consideration of the intolerable annoyance we 
have from time to time sustained from them, to keep 
them as slaves, to send some to Batavia, to employ 
some in killing seals, and others to fetch wood in 


chains, we have thought fit to order you to wait a, 


little longer, as, before finally determining upon the 
subject, we shall await the receipt of further advices 
from you, that we may see how they behave them- 
selves in the interval; we must not have recourse to 
such extreme remedies except slowly, nor until mat- 
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ters appear to be quite desperate. We have seen the The 


proposal of Mr. van Gosns, as to separating the Cape 
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from the continent of Africa, and thus turning it into October. 


an island, but from what we learn from persons who 
have been some years there, the thing is impracticable, 
not only from the great distance to be cut through, 
but from the inequality of the surface ; we shall, how- 
ever, await the result of your further examination, 
and your report upon the practicability of the work ; 
or, if impracticable, whether some redoubts or forti- 
fications could not be placed on the isthmus to prevent 
or cut off the passage of the Hottentoos or natives, so 
that we may occupy that country in security. 
In Haerlem, October 30th, 1655. 


This important despatch from the Chamber, may 
be considered to seal the fate of the aborigines; for 
it not only disregards their rights in the soil, but per- 
mits Van RisseecKk and his council to remain in 
office after their infamous proposal to make slaves of 
a whole tribe, the occupiers of the land which all 
most coveted, to banish some of them to Batavia, 
and to employ others in chains, and at labour, in 
their own country; all without trial or conviction of 
either the mass or the individual. The Dutch law of 
A.D. 1636, against making slaves of the inhabitants 
notwithstanding. 


Commentary. 


A very great number more of natives came with November. 


much cattle, and with them fifty sheep were bartered 
at the fort; we keep strict watch, for the number of 
natives becomes very great. In the vicinity there are 
fully a hundred huts put up, and the cattle are as 
thick as grass in the field; from these our men were 
yesterday driven away, and upon some natives running 
at them for that purpose with assagais, they fired at 
random over the heads of the natives, who, therefore, 
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fell flat on the ground, upon which our men got over 
the river on this side, and so escaped. It would 
appear that they do not wish our shooters to kill the 
birds, which have now bred well, and have many 


_ young, so that they may get them for themselves. 


It is curious to find the aborigines claiming property 
in wild birds, for such I conclude these were—a kind 
of game laws amongst the aborigines of South Africa ! 
But if they claimed property in birds, how much 
more must this have been claimed in wild game, 
elephants, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, gnu, 
quagga, ostrich, &c. 

The same might be said of the people, of whom we 
could see at one look around us, young and old, pro- 
bably 5,000 or 6,000 ; they were so curious to see us, 
and so enclosed us, that we could scarcely see over 
them from horseback. There were also 400 or 500 
houses, rather large, and pitched in circles, close to 
each other, within which the cattle are kept at night ; 
the circles could hardly be walked round in half an 
hour, and looked like regularcamps. The Caepmans 
were also there with their houses and cattle. 

It before seemed as if the Saldaniers so respected 
the pasture lands of the Caepmans that they only 
came when the others went away. Here we have 
them altogether, apparently, however, in separate en- 
campments. It is not improbable that the presence 
and usurpation of the Dutch may have led to this 
union among the native tribes. Substitute wagons 
for the portable houses of the Saldaniers, and their 
encampment bears no small resemblance to the 
encampments of the Huns and Goths. 

Mr. vAN RIEBEECK’s “ captain ofa certain horde, 
very rich in cattle like the Caepmans,” was probably 
only one of that confederation, occupying a separate, 


and probably distant tract of pasture land, Harry 
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was probably purposely absent at this crisis, and it The 

will be curious to see what part in the play this smal] Hottentots. 
diplomatist, and his tribe, the Strandloopers, take on November. 
his re-appearance on the boards. 

Got eight sheep and three cows ; should have got 
more if the Caepmans had not been there, always 
taking a good share of the brass and tobacco from the 
others by way of brokerage ; with such rudeness, too, 
and force, as to cause much dissatisfaction to the Salda- 
niers, rendering them, in a measure, averse from 
barter. 

It is a wonder, Mr. Governor, that you did not Commentary. 
attempt to regulate all the intercourse between the 
parties, as well as the mode in which it pleased them 
to carry on their barter transactions with your Honor. 

A dispute had arisen among the native tribes, in December. 
consequence of the Saldaniers having given some 
cattle to Caepmans and Swarte Captain, to be sold on 
their account—but having Icarnt that the Caepmans 
had received more for the cattle than they gave the 
Saldaniers credit for, these had determined to bring 
their cattle to market themselves, and this the Caep- 
mans and Swarte Captain had combined to prevent, 
and resorted to arms to take some cattle, as booty, 
from the Saldaniers, and to sell the cattle so taken to 
us. All our Hottentoos, even the wool-carriers, went 
away to join, as they said, the Caepmans and Swarte 
Captain in the operations against the Saldaniers, that 
they also might get part of the booty to sell to us. 

It thus appears that the Caepmans, the Swarte Commentary. 
Captain, and the Strandloopers, considered the field of 
commerce, as well as the pasture fields around the 
Cape, to belong to them; and that the Saldaniers had 
concurred in this view, until they found that they 
were unfairly dealt with in the barter transactions. 

From this it appears that the Caepmans keep the December. 
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The other natives away, and keep the profit to be made of 
eee leek themselves. This is not a good thing, for we 
December. are prevented from finding out what besides cattle is 
to be found; and it is not improbable that the roads 
by which the people of Monomotopa and Batua would 
come are closed by these Caepmans. Many think 
that the people of Monomotopa trade with those of 
Sofala, and that the people of Angola met them there ; 
the gold of Angola is said to come from Mono- 
motopa. This must be particularly inquired into, so 
that people may come to us with safety from the 
interior; we must also keep up the full confidence of 
the Caepmans in us, for the present. They say 
Hapry’s sons not only murdered the boy, but stole 
the cattle, and cheated us in the brass affair, and they 
urge us to confine him, cattle and all, in the fort. He 
33 about to come to the fort with his people and cattle 
for shelter, when these matters may become more 
fully developed. These Caepmans will require in time 
to be brought under some kind of subordination, for 
they prevent people from the interior coming here, 
which causes injury to the Company. Their conduct 
was also suspicious about the time our cattle were 
stolen, so they are deserving of punishment, and re- 
venge must be taken on a proper opportunity. We 
shall never have any intercourse with the natives far 
inland, we think, until these Caepmans and HARRY 
are treated in another manner. We are now gaining 
useful experience as to the native tribes, their enmities 
and friendships ; and we hope to get into communica- 
tion with the people of Monomotopa and Batua. 
Some of the Hottentots returned to the fort, saying 
the Saldaniers had got the start of them; but the 
chance is, that they have received some check, for they 
are crest-fallen. ‘Two cows and forty-five sheep were 
brought by the Caepmans, plundered, as they say, 
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from the Saldaniers. They have gone out again with aca 
all our fuel-bearers, although we told them that we j656, 
would rather they left it alone, that the Saldaniers December. 
might have free access to us. They wished much to 

have five or six active soldiers, with fire-arms. to aid 

them in taking revenge of the Saldaniers; and it ap- 

pears they are mustering their forces to interpose be- 

tween the Saldaniers and us, or to make war against 

them. 

A very pretty quarrel, between the Dutch and the Commentary. 
Saldaniers, appears to be almost inevitable, either 
from receiving their plundered cattle from the Caep- 
mans, or from acting as their allies. If they do not 
ally themselves with the Caepmans it would not be 
surprising to find the Saldaniers, the Caepmans, and 
the Strandloopers, all combining against the intru- 
ders, from their having disturbed or destroyed the 
balance of power. 

The commander having gone out to reconnoitre, de- 1656, 
scribes a scheme for constructing a redoubt about 24 
mylen behind Table Mountain, with an intermediate 
chain of posts, which would prevent the natives eating 
down the grass with their cattle, which is absolutely 
necessary for the cattle of the Company. 

No wonder that the Caepmans should decline to sell Commentary. 
cattle, which were to be fed to the exclusion of their 
own. The only wonder is, that their allies, the Sal- 
daniers, had not foresight enough to understand that 
their time would come next, and so combine with the 
others to exclude, or starve out such usurpers. 

The Hottentoos stole the chain and other iron work June. 
from the plough, so we, having driven our cattle close 
to theirs, had 3 of them driven into our herd. Harry 
came instantly to complain, and was told it had 
been done purposely ; he said if we would point out 
the thief he would have him punished, and the iron 
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restored. We told him that he knew the thief better 
than we did; the iron was brought back in half an 
hour, and the cattle were restored. It was agreed 
that when any of his people stole any thing, we should 
take their cattle in lieu, and detain them until the 
stolen property was restored, the thief produced and 
punished by his own tribe, i¢., tied to a post and 
flogged by his own people. 

This is the first treaty or engagement that I see 
between the Dutch and the aborigines, and the con- 
ditions are any thing but reciprocal, although the 
Dutch were living on their lands. 

Having heard some natives had been at Saldanha 
Bay with cattle, the boat was sent there with brass, 
&c., and instructions not to give more than one bar for 
two young heifers, two spans of the best tobacco for 
each sheep, or fully its length in brass wire. A great 
number of the Caepman Hottentoos came from behind 
the Lion Hill, along the beach, saying they were pur- 
sued by their enemies, the Soanqua, or banditti, who 
were the enemies of all the Saldaniers. They wished 
to pitch their camp under the protection of the fort, 
and were told that they might if they fulfilled the 
conditions made with Harry. They said they must 
live from their cattle and could not part with so many. 
They were then told that they might move on and 
protect themselves against their enemies, as they 
would consume all the grass here without selling us a 
single head. Our people reported that they encamped 
2 of a myl off; they spoke with Harry near the same 
place ; he was preparing to go farther, and declined 
to come to the commander. The Caepmans mean- 
while sent to propose that we should take Harry, 
with all his cattle, because his only object was to 
enrich himself by improper means, and had suc- 
ceeded. They said they wished to return and live, 
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safe from their enemies, under our protection, to be The - 
our friends; bringing us fuel in return for food, to- ai 
bacco, and a dram of arrack, and to render us any July. 
other service in their power; they could not, however, 

fulfil Harry’s engagement to deliver so many cattle; 

they lived from their cattle, and could not part with 

them. But they would act as faithful brokers, and 

take care that the Saldaniers should bring us abund- 

ance. 

Here is a proof that the Caepmans did not allow Commentary. 
that the engagement of the Dutch with Harry, the 
Waterman and English cabin-boy, was binding on 
them, and almost a proof that VAn RrgEBEECK was on 
the eve of making a cruel wrong in his position, and 
in theirs, when he proposed to seize them and their 
cattle—making slaves of man, woman, and child of 
this tribe, for what was probably the exclusive act of 
Harry and his gang of Strandloopers. Hence, too, 
probably, the hostility latterly evinced by the Caep- 
mans towards Harry and his gang, enhanced, doubt- 
less, by their having become, through the support of 
the Dutch intruders, cattle-proprictors, and consumers, 
consequently, of their pasturage, in imitation of the 
Dutch. The probability, too, is, that they were not 
even receivers of stolen goods, for the Dutchman’s 
cattle, seen among theirs during Harry’s absence, 
may only have been detained like his wives, as security 
for his return, or intermediate good conduct. We 
have since seen that the Dutch instigated the abori- 
gines to steal the Englishmen’s Indian cotton clothes, 
and that the clothes were found in the Dutchmen’s 
possession. 

.The whale-boat brought from Robben Island 2 July. 
young fat Rams, and 10 large fat tails, cut from the 
ewes, according to the Hottentoo practice. The boat 
returned from Saldanha Bay. The Hottentoos had 
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attacked and severely beaten the crew of the little 
boat of the Rodbejacht, carried off a musket, the brass, 
and tobacco, and knocked the little boat to pieces to 
get the iron work; so the other boat returned with 
only 2 sheep. These people are not to be trusted, 
and are becoming worse (slimmer) every day. We 
must invite them to come here; to send large parties 
would be expensive—to send a few exposes them to 
attack and massacre. 

Van RiesercK could not then have heard that if 
you send a small army into Spain, it is sure to be 
beaten ; if you send a large one sure to be starved. 

Harry, the fat captain, and some of their chief 
men, seeing us looking on, and hearing us talk of 
building houses here and there—for some of them 
now talk Dutch so well that an interpreter is scarcely 
necessary—asked if we built houses and broke up the 
ground, where they should live? for they were just 
now occupying the spot chosen by some of our free- 
men. We replied, that we were going to grow bread 
and tobacco, of which they should have a share, and 
that we would live like friends, there being plenty of 
grazing room for them ; they expressed themselves 
satisfied, but it might be easily seen that it was not 
quite to their mind. We learnt that the Saldaniers 
were in the neighbourhood, that they meant to dis- 
lodge Caepmans and Harry, and had killed some of 
their people, the intention being to occupy these Cape 
valleys for pasture for their own cattle. To oppose 
this, the others were assembling all their power. ‘They 
did not seem pleased when the commander told them 
to let the Saldaniers come freely; but said the Sal- 
daniers were no Cape people, this tract belongs to us, 
and we are not obliged to suffer others to occupy it for 
pasture. The commander rejoined, let them come to 
us to barter cattle; you can live under our protection, 
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and graze your cattle behind the Lion Hill and Table The 

Hill, towards the sea, until we have as many cattle as ae 
we want, and when the others have moved we shall February. 
leave you these pastures again; they seemed to con- 

cur, but allowed it to appear, notwithstanding, that so 

long as they could resist they would oppose, and not 

give way to the Saldaniers. 

There is an appearance in all this as if the even Commentary. 
tenour of the Caepmans and Saldaniers’ way had been 
disturbed in their periodical migrations by the pre- 
sence and usurpations of the Europeans, for the 
former had already moved, and pulled up, apparently 
on the sly, to see what the Dutchmen were about in 
building houses and appropriating their lands—and 
having once come to a halt, they were probably 
induced to remain beyond their usual time, and oppose 
themselves to the yearly visits of the Saldaniers, in the 
hope of receiving support from the Dutch—or from 
the fear of the other tribes withholding their barter 
customs’ duty, and probably occupying their grazing 
lands permanently. But for the presence of the 
foreigner, the probability is that by this time in the 
season each tribe would have been occupying the 
pasture lands and kraals of the other, for change of 
pasture is as necessary to cattle as change of food to 
man; the present eolonists find this as necessary as 
the aborigines did, and do not prepare hay or culti- 
vate artificial grasses or food for their cattle to remedy 
this evil, or escape from the calamity of famine any 
more than the Hottentot or Saldanhamans. The only 
indication of a change of the usual routine which 
Caepmans gave, before coming to a halt in the bush, 
was in burning down their kraal, and this was pres 
bably done to evince their distaste at the presence of 
the European, | 

Harry and Caepmans came to the Salt River with August. 
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more than 3,000 cattle and sheep. While the coms 
mander was at Robben Island, Harry watched his 
opportunity and got four of our cows separated from 
the herd; they were quickly driven off by two of his 
people. The herds followed, when Harry’s wives 
and children, and those of the Caepmans, fled for fear 
of being detained, carrying off houses and all they 
had. The herds seized and held fast Harry, who 
swore he. had nothing to say to it; they had, however, 
his cattle and the Caepmans pretty well in hand. He 
requested permission to go and have our cattle sought 
out by his people. Our men followed to behind the 
Leopard’s Berg four or five hours, and found the 
cattle in charge of two Hottentoes, who pretended 
that they had sought and found them by Harry’s 
orders, asking for tobacco for their trouble, which 
was refused. It was at last thought best to pretend to 
believe their tale and to reward Harry and his men. 
The commander went by the kloof to Hout Valley, 
and found that by fortifying six places, Harry and 
the Caepmans being once enticed to enter, could be 
confined with all their cattle, having pasture enough 
out of the increase of which our supplies could be 
drawn for brass and tobacco; or, if more were want- 
ed, letting them pass without their cattle to purchase 
more for us with brass and tobacco. They would 
thus, with their cattle, be held in subordination to 
the Company. The thing must, however, be done 
patiently and cautiously, for they begin to watch our 
inspections with suspicion, and scarce dare come so 
close to us as formerly ; so letting their suspicions die 
away, we must kindly coax them into the valley, 
when we shall suddenly garrison these five places 
with 20 armed men each; materials in wood and 
stone are close at-hand, and the redoubts can be 
hastily thrown up; Harry, &c., and the cattle can 
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then be kept inside; two cannon would be required The 
for each redoubt, and 50 additional soldiers for the co a 
whole, in order that those confined may be always August. 
securely kept. This is the more necessary, as in the 
Open country they are too nimble for us Dutchmen. 
We only await your Honors’ orders, when we shall 
contrive to draw them into the appointed place. We 
also hope for the assistance of the ships’ crews in 
shutting them in. * 

Van Rrespeeck perhaps did not know that South Commentary. 
African cattle, like all other cattle, require change of 
food; and, in his iniquitous plan, seems to have 
forgotten his own figure—that the people were like 
birds, preferring freedom to the finest halls and 
palaces of kings.- 

We have long expected the arrival of the Saldaniers, October. 
of whose approach reports were current. Some of 
them came within two or three days’ journey, but they 
have now fallen back; we suppose that Harry and 
the Caepmans oppose their coming to pasture here ; 
so we send some people with pack-oxen on a journey, 
carrying brass, tobacco, pipes, &c., for barter with 
the Saldaniers, and to try to induce them to come 
here, assuring them that we shall take good care that 
no hindrance is offered by Harry or Caepmans, who 
are very knowing, representing that, through our cul- 
tivating the ground, they will find no pasture ; they 
also hope that through difficulties about cattle we 
shall be induced to abandon this residency. Eight 
freemen, with their five pack-oxen volunteered for the 
travelling party ; others were added, so that altogether 
there were fifteen Dutch, four Hottentoos, and nine 
pack-oxen, sent with a month’s provisions, 400 lbs. 
of brass, 48 lbs. of tobacco, and 14 gross of pipes, 
for trade. It was agreed that of the merchandize the 
free men should have one-third share, the Company 
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two-thirds ; food will be provided for the Hottentoos 
and Company’s servants; provisions, powder, and 
lead, for the rest, to be paid for by the parties. The 
charge of the whole is given to the acting Fiscal. 

If the Dutch had continued the use of pack-oxen, 
as the natives still do, for light goods on long journies, 
+t would have been much better, over such roads, than 
the introduction of those unwieldy wagons and teams 
of ten or a dozen oxen, which, like many .of the 
things still in use among them, especially their 
ploughs, belong to the period of their emigration ; 
they are, however, too lazy to walk and drive oxen, 
and find it more convenient to repose on their feather 
beds in their covered wagons. 

It is probable that the tribes Charigurina, Chocona, 
and Chorachouqua were all branches of the great 
tribe of Caepmans, and that these designations were, 
like that of Caepman itself, given to them by either 
the English or the Portuguese, for they smack very 
much of Indian words. 

Our travellers, who left on the 19th October, re- 
turned safe and well, bringing only 7 cows, 3 calves, 
and 41 sheep. They could not, they said, get beyond 
a certain wide river (Berg River). They met only 
Caepmans, who, as usual, said they must live by their 
cattle, and therefore could not part with them, as 
may be seen by the daily journal kept by our men; 
the journal is a very poor affair, containing only a 
tedious diary of occurrences. The Captain of the 
Chaynouquas* arrived with 100 men and 71 head of 


* MM. T. Arsousset et F. Daumas, Missionnaires de la Sociéte 
des Missions Evangeliqués de Paris—‘* Relation d’un Voyage d’Explora- 
tion au Nord-est de la Colonie du Cap de Bonne-Esperance, Paris, 1842,” 
—a work which I have lately read, say, page 41—“‘ Le mot quois (Kuas) 
est la terminaison des noms de toutes les anciennes tribus hottentotes, comme 
Hersaquois, Lusaquois, Dunaquois, ce qui me porte 4 croire qu’il signifie 
peuple ou gens, en langue namaquoise.”” —And to these tribes may be added 
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cattle, all of which were purchased in a couple of The 


hours; they were treated both before and after the cage 


barter with food and brandy, so that some of them November. 
became rather elated. Their captain borrowed from 

us a pack-ox to carry home his brass. It appears that 

the said captain was not the chief of the Chaynouquas, 

but only his agent. 

The commander more minutely examined, from the 1658, 
Kloof Pass, all the Steenbergen to the farther angle ae 
in False Bay inclusive, to see by what other spots the 
Hottentoos might get out, and so escape. He found 
that there would be no chance of enclosing them 


those originally in the neighbourhood of the Cape—the Chaynouquas, 
Goringhaiquas, Gorachoquas, Attiquas, Obiquas, and Souquas, (the two 
last tribes of Bosjesmans,) and, perhaps other tribes of South Africa. 
I heard at Mr. Dutuix’s, on the. Knysna, from the Hon. Mr. Barrine« 
TON, that the range of mountains which lies over the town of George, 
extending towards Plettenberg’s Bay, called Utiniqug, means in the 
Hottentot language, the land of man. I have since read somewhere that it 
means ever-green land. If the vocabulary of the Hottentot language in 
the Greek character, of which many copies were printed in Amsterdam, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, and sent to the Cape by the 
Chamber, could be found—much that is now obscure in etymology would 
become clear enough. The same work says, page 530—“ Si on suivait les 
dénominations du peuple bushman, on appellerait les Hottentots Khuai ; 
les Caffres, Tolo, et les Béchuanas ou Bassoutos, Au, mot identiquement 
le méme que celui de Cus.’’—To this last word is appended a note, show- 
ing that the Bechuanas and Kaffers destroy their deformed, deaf, dumb, 
and idiotic children—and the manner in which the crime of infanticide is 
committed. I observe in this work, and in the map which accompanies 
it, that the term Thaba is common as signifying a mountain or hill—as 
Tibi is in the Northern parts of India and in Central Asia, hence amongst 
the Tartars, Tibet the country of mountains.—July 16th. 

Pp. 533-4 :—** Toutes ces peuplades, lesh Bushmen exceptés, avaient les 
mémes moeurs et parlaient um méme langage. Elles se réclamaient de Monae 
hin, le bisaieul de Motloumé, qui exercait 4 cette époque une influence aussi 
considérable que salutaite sur le pays, surtout dans son Etat particulier 
d’Oumpoukani. Son gouvernement fut celui d’un prince sage et plein de 
clémence. Les provinces voisines en appelaient ordinairement 3 lui, 
comme en dernier ressort, dans les proces trés-difficiles. D’ailleurs, 
chacune d’elles avait son petit souverain, qui connaissait lui-méme de 
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without 10 or 12 redoubts, with long wings or ert- 
trenchments of 400 or 500 roods, which, from the 
rocky nature of the ground, would be dug with much 
trouble; after all, any want of vigilance in the guard 
would admit of their escaping; and, once escaped 
they would, certainly, view us to eternity with sus- 
picion, and never return again; so that in these 
works we might only have our trouble for our pains. 
Taking the number of ships at 30 per annum, we 
shall require for them 240 cattle and 240 sheep; and 
for this residency, including slaves, freemen, and all 
who must eat to live, there will be wanted 200 cattle 


toutes les causes, et réglait les affaires de son peuple comme il 1’ entendait ; 
ce qui contre-balancait admirablement bien les pouvoirs et prévenait le 
despotisme. Il s’associait deux nobles, dont il faisait, pour parler le 
langage du pays, ses deux yeux et ses deux brass. Les Béchuanas se 
régissent & peu prés tous de cette manicre. Dans quelqu’une de leurs 
tribus que vous entriez, vous y trouvez un Moréna-o-mogolu, espéce de 
grand-seigneur, et deux ou trois grands fownas, qui sont lest principaux 
officiers de son conseil.”’ 

The above description by Mr. Arsoussut shows that, even in these 
days, a more perfect system of feudalism exists amongst the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Natal than amongst the Kaffers on the colonial border. 
It is to be apprehended, however, that they have lately been very much 
disturbed by the atrocious proceedings which the Cape Government has 
permitted its emigrant Dutch subjects to adopt in that quarter. We have 
already seen in the work of Dos Sanros to what extent the Portuguese 
disturbed the tribes a few degrees further North, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The Zoolas, as is well known, were ready to co- 
operate with us in the work of putting down the slave-trade.* Might not 
the assistance of all these tribes be appealed to? At all events, the Imam 
of Muscat, who is at Zanzibar, and with whom we have a Resident, will 
join us cordially, and a mission might be sent to him from the Cape, or 
by the Admiral. I need hardly notice the assistance which we have 
received from His Highness in the suppression of the slave-trade in the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. It will not fail to occur to any one that 
the terms ‘‘ Moréna-o-mogolu’’ must be a Mogul designation, and ‘‘ tou- 
man” is a Persian word for a division of troops ; our own Admiral, as is 
well known, is derived from Ameer-ocl-Ael—chief of the seas.—July 17th, 
Cape Town. 


* My authority for this is the pages of the Quarterly Review, from memory. 
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and 200 sheep; more than this could not be drawn The 
out of the increase of cattle confined with Harry ou 
and the Caepmans ; whether this would be worth the February. 
additional expense of the fifty men, required to 
garrison the works? Besides we now find that fifty 
additional men would not be half enough. 

Mynheer Van Rigepmecx would probably have Commentary. 
found it cheaper to purchase, or rent, from the abori- 
gines, the lands which he was usurping for cultivation, 
for out of that iniquitous measure arose his only diffi- 
culties ; but it never entered, at any time, into the 
contemplation of the Dutch, that aborigines had any 
rights in the soil; and, indeed, the Committee of the 
House of Commons, in its last session, on the New 
Zealand question, seems to have the merit of first 
deciding that all lands, whether pasturage or agricul- 
tural, occupied by aborigines, belong to them, and 
that the British government, about to plant new 
Colonies, has only the right to distribute <‘ wild 
lands” to either the new colonists, or the aborigines, 
at its option.— November 13th. 

Mr. Cunevs also apprehends that except cattle and March. 
sheep, no other things, neither tusks, feathers, musk, 
civet, honey, nor harts, are to be had from the 
natives. 

This is very well for 186 years ago, yet it was only Commentary. 
a few years since that we expected to drive a lucrative 
trade with the natives on this side of the Orange 
River, and even to entice those beyond to come with 
all sorts of valuable products to the colony, forgetting 
that there were near ports and places where a trade 
might be more beneficially carried on by them, if not 
by us with them. 

One of the two Hottentoos who went to Batavia March. 
with Mr. Van Gozns—died there ; the other returned 
with us, and his arrival gave great joy to his asso- 
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ciates ; he is already so far accustomed to our man- 
ners, that he is in no way inclined ever again to live 
among these hordes; he may therefore be kept about 
the Company’s residence, and employed as interpre- 
ter, in which way he can earn his food and clothing 
twice over; he has advanced surprisingly in the 
Christian worship, to which he seems much attached, 
and he should be daily more exercised therein; we 
will hope that through him many may become dis- 
posed to serve our colonists, as some do already, and 
from whom good service is procured. (On Mr. Cu-~- 
NEvs’ observations about the Hottentoo, who return- 
ed with him from Batavia, Mr. Van RIEBEECK, as 
might be expected, observes)—This is the interperter 
Damon, the greatest hypocrite, who has done more 
harm to the Company than ever was done by Harry ; 
he will not live with us, but in the Hottentoos’ 
houses, and wears skins in preference to Dutch cloth- 
ing, still less will he again receive instruction in 
religion. 

No one will be surprised to find an ignorant man 
like Van Rispeeck, wondering in the middle of the 
seventeenth century that a Hottentot should prefer the 
houses, clothing, and the society of his own country- 
men to those of the Dutch; or supposing that a per- 
son could be persuaded by him, or his countrymen, 
again to receive instruction in religion. But it is 
painful to think to what an extent, in America, and 
other colonies, the views of far superior men, as to 
their obligations to convert aborigines to Christianity, 
have been turned into instruments of evil, and how 
such a course has defeated the objects and ends sought 
after; as if the ministers of our Holy Religion were 
Mahommedan doctors, carrying in their hands a fiery- 
flaming sword, instead of a Bible. Even in the 
present day it is an object with the otherwise well- 
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judging missionaries of the Moravian establishment at 
Shiloh, to get the Kaffers and Fingoes to live there in 
square houses instead of in their own comfortable 
bee-hive-shaped huts, and to wear square-shaped | 
clothing instead of their own more graceful “ posh- 
teens,” as the Persians and Affghans call their sheep’s- 
skin dresses. 
«The King may make a belded knight, 
A duke, a lord, and a’ that: 
But an honest man’s abeen His might, 
Guid faith he manna fa’ that.” 

I wish that my friends, the Moravian missionaries, 
could have seen our noble regiments of Indian Sepoys, 
and even Her Majesty’s regiments, returning from 
the Cabool campaign two years ago, dressed most 
comfortably in their sheep skins.—No SONSEIBEE these 
for “recreant limbs” ! ! 

We have now altogether Company’s cattle 420— 
sheep, 1,396; free men’s 200 and 350. Resolved to 
make a great night cattle-kraal at the Company’s 
Corn Schuyr, where there is the best pasture lands— 
so that by day the cattle may graze from that place to 
the Boschheuvel, or on the great plain beyond the 
Liesbeeck and the corn lands of the farmers who 
reside beyond the river. Our great number of cattle 
renders it necessary that, while they graze at one 
place, the grass may have time to grow at another. 

It is curious enough that the Dutch should never 
have thought, even to this day, of growing foreign 
grasses and other things, or of cutting, carting, and 
stacking natural grass for their cattle. Now is the 
time to read them a lecture on the subject, when they 
are applying for outspanning places between Cape 
Town and Stellenbosch, bordering on the new road ; 
they might be told that no such privileges belong to 
any people ; that there is such a thing as stall feeding, 
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with great advantage to both owners and cattle, and 
that forage may be carried very easily on their great 
lubberly carts for a journey of half a dozen days. 
The demand would produce the supply, and we 
should very soon find grass, stacked for travellers, at 
all outspanning places. 

The Chamber instruct the government to carry on 
experiments in agriculture; to try hemp, linseed, 
beans, and peas; and observe, if the grape succeeds, 
you will receive further information as to the mode of 
managing it. The export of horses from this quarter 
would be too expensive and troublesome ; you must 
therefore do your best with oxen. You will be guided 
by the orders which Mr. Cunevs left with you until 
you receive further directions. We hear that the 
English have despatched two ships to St. Helena, in 
order t6 take possession of St. Helena Nova, and 
build two forts there, for the purpose of retaining it as 
a place of refreshment for their homeward bound 
ships. On this Mr. Moopre adds ina Note :—* It is 
hardly necessary to say that the Island of St. Helena 
Nova, like the city of Monomotupa, had no existence 
except in the books and atlases from which the Com- 
pany drew a portion of their information.” The free 
farmers, fishers, burgers, and others, represent, that 
they receive much annoyance and daily injury from 
the Caepmans and tobacco thieves, as well by stealing 
the produce of their fields, the iron of their harrows, 
aye! of our ploughs also; but particularly their cattle 
and sheep, which government had refrained from 


punishing, supposing that it would get better—but . 


now they have stolen the Company’s cattle and sheep, 
which we found in their camp; besides, they have again 
become so daring that they would have murdered the 
captain and mate of a ship had not rescue been at 


hand; they therefore request that effectual vengeance ~ 
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may be taken, and that they may be permitted to The 


retake what they have lost, for they have hardly the ieee 


means of keeping the plough going, and represent May. 
that they can defend themselves against all harm if 
the government will only let the Company’s cattle be 
grazed under charge of soldiers, above and beyond 
their corn fields; when, according to orders, they will 

be able to show the natives every kindness, to do 
which, whilst they continue to steal, is vexatious to 

the memorialists. 

This is the first instance, which I see in the Record, Commentary. 
ef the farmers going beyond the government protec- 
tion in their encroachments on the natives, and then 
the government authorities going beyond the farmers, 
at their request, for their protections; in which circle 
the respective parties continued to move, until, in a 
couple of centuries, their advanced posts reached 
almost the banks of the Great Orange River. 

OgpAsoa’s people brought 32 sheep and 5 cattle. May. 
Hearing of the insolence of the Caepmans, and that 
only the same number of cattle had been taken from 
them, which they had taken from the Dutch, although, 
whilst driving the cattle one of them had been wound- 
ed, and died of his wound, expressed their surprise 
that the Dutch had not taken satisfaction, and entirely 
ruined the Caepmans. The interpreter, ANTHONY, 
trying to push in a word, was severely checked by 
OepAsoa’s people. Eva said that OnDAsoaA was 
very likely to attack the Caepmans soon, as he also 
had been much annoyed by their cattle and sheep 
thefts; their richness consisting of what they pro- 
cured by plunder; but that he feared to offend the 
Dutch by attacking them. The matter seemed so 
urgent that the government delivered itself of the 
following observations to the Chamber :—Is the cause 
so good as to justify us in employing other means than 
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forbearance, to reduce them to subjection, and to force 
them to desist from their robberies and other annoy- 
ances? Whether they have not deserved to lose all their 
cattle, and that those who may be taken alive should 
be banished like Harry; besides, they will not desist 
from keeping the other inhabitants away from us ; and 
from the fine cows which would be captured our breed- 
ing stock would be so much augmented that we need 
care little about the barter of oxen ; the present colonists 
could, too, be abundantly supplied with plough oxen, 
and many new colonists be enabled to turn over new 
land through the captured oxen. We cannot suffi- 
ciently supply them from our own stock, and those 
obtained by barter are lean, old, and worn out. We 
look for an early reply from your Honors. In the 
meantime the matter is likely to become so urgent as 
to render it necessary that we should take the adjust- 
ment of it into our own hands; for when about to 
dispatch this letter we received information that the 
Caepmans have stolen 16 of the free men’s working 
oxen, and beaten one of the servants almost to death. 
The free men were unable to overtake their cattle, 
but got so near as to see the interpreter, ANTHONY;,, 
and one of the two men lately released from Robben 
Island, assisting in driving them. 

These cattle thefts by the aborigines, and the arm- 
ing of the colonists, aided generally by government, 
to make reprisals, came famously to the aid of all 
parties, colonists and government, in keeping up a 
perpetual system of petty aggressions, and extension 
of territorial possessions at the expense of the natives. 

It was unanimously resolved, that we shall take the 
first opportunity suddenly to surprise and attack these 
Cape people with a strong force, to take their cattle, 
and as many male prisoners as possible, avoiding 
unnecessary bloodshed; keeping the prisoners as 
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hostages, so that those who escape may be held in The 
check and subjection, and quiet may thus be restored. re paca 
These Caepmans have always been found to be the May. 


chief preventers of intercourse with the true Saida- 
niers (true Kaffers?)—their enemies—they will care 
as little about them as about Harry, and will come 
more freely, and deal with us more confidently than 
before. Orders will be given to hold all in readiness 
to carry this resolution into execution ; and the Coun- 
cil preferred a prayer to the Almighty that he would 
be pleased to assist with his help and blessing—Amen. 
The resolution had not been passed an hour, when (it 
being Sunday afternoon) tidings came that 30 cattle 
and 70 sheep were carried off from one man, and that 
all that remained of the cattle and sheep of two other 
colonists had been taken; whilst a Dutchman, after 
firing his gun at the Hottentoos, had been attacked 
and miserably murdered by seven assagai wounds— 
one slave being wounded. AntrHony himself was 
among them, and was pursued by seven free men, 
but itis feared that the pursuers will run some risk. 
Four of the farms are now entirely ruined, and brought 
to a stand still in the midst of the ploughing and sow- 
ing season, to the great injury of agriculture. The 
moment this report reached the fort, all the Hoften- 
toos hereabouts, wives, children, and all, took to 
flight. 

ANTHONY must have had good intelligence of what 
was passing in the councils of the Dutch; and in 
this instance, very cleverly anticipated them. It will 
be curious and interesting, as the Dutchman said in 
the child and ewe scene, to witness whether the true 
Saldaniers had wisdom and foresight sufficient, also 
to anticipate and stay their further iniquitous encroach- 
ments and usurpations. 
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Eva alone stays in the commander’s house; and, May. 
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seeing and hearing of all our preparations, she seems 
much dejected. She said that they wished to entice 
her away also, that she preferred remaining, but was 
fearful that some of Ozpasoa’s people, when coming 
hither, might be killed. We assured her that this 
we would take care to prevent; that the Caepmans 
would be punished, for that the peace offered to 
them, through her, on Sunday last, they not only did 
not accept, but in the afternoon had killed a free 
burger, and carried off more than forty cattle and 
seventy sheep; a matter which was most displeasing 
to the Almighty, when committed by such men as 
they were, who did not know Him. That God, 
therefore, allowed us (who did know Him ?) not only 
to offer all possible resistance, but to do them all the 
injury in our power, in order that, as they would not 
be influenced by kindness, (including the appropria- 
tion of their land?) they might be brought to a better 
understanding and behaviour by force, to which 
righteous cause God would lend his support and aid. 

Oh! iniquitous blasphemer, hypocrite, and pro- 
fessed Christian governor. 

Twenty Hottentoos were seen on the commander’s 
Jand in the Boschheuvel, but they had no opportunity 
for carrying off the cattle; more soldiers were, how- 
ever, sent to the corn lands, and the working parties 
were called in from the wood to guard the Company’s 
fine herd of cattle, which they boast they will come for 
in the rainy weather. The seven free men were 
driven back by the twenty Hottentoos who had stolen 
the cattle, only two or three had guns, and the rest 
pitchforks. The natives know well how to take 
advantage of such carelessness, and especially AN- 
sHoNy, by whom they are encouraged; we have 
placed on his head a reward of a hundred guilders if 
alive, and fifty if dead ; also, for other common rob- 
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bers, twenty guilders, and ten; women and children The 

° : . Hottentots. 
half price; and to earn this, several artizans among 659, 
the free men have offered their services, that we may May. 
get rid of the robbers, and particularly of ANrHony. 

] forget how many thousand pounds the Chinese Commentary. 
offered for Captain Auuior, how many for a line of 
battle ship, for a frigate, for the admiral, a great 
captain, and a common outside barbarian ! 

The better to overtake the Hottentoos when run- May. 
ning, in which they are too quick for us, it was 
resolved to release from irons all the slaves and to 
employ them against the Hottentoos, with half pikes 
at first, until they get assagais enough; for the slaves 
are much excited against them, and would gladly eat 
them. Onthis, Mr. Moontrs observes, “ notwithstand- 
ing the two previous notices of cannibal propensities in 
the newly-imported slaves, Mr. Van RreEBEEcK does 
not appear to be quite serious here; speaking of the 
eelings of the slaves towards the natives, the original 
states them to be ‘ seer op deselve gedeten, en haar wel 
willende eten” The play which seems to have been 
intended upon the double meaning of the word ‘ ge- 
beten, should be considered before forming any de- 
finitive judgment upon this instance upon the good 
taste of Mr. Van RipBesck, or that of the Angola 
slaves.” Resolution of Council, for the reasons stated 
in the Journal, it is thought best to release all the 
slaves from their chains, and to employ them also in 
chasing and overtaking the Hottentoos, they being 
active and strong, and necessity urgently requiring this 
course for our better defence, we hope that the Lord 
will be pleased to grant that it may lead to the best. 

Whatever may be thought on the subject of the Commentary. 
governor’s intention about the slaves eating the Hot- 
tentoos, the measure will not appear to any one less 
iniquitous than that which was afterwards had recourse 
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to in other parts of the world, of importing and em- 


ploying blood-hounds for the purpose of running down 
maroons. There is a story told somewhere of a slave 
when put upon his trial, and being asked whether he 
objected to a particular juryman? replying no massa ; 
I like him very much; I like to eat him. 

From the number of men employed to guard 
the cattle and the free men there are now only a ser j 
geant and corporal and two men to keep watch at the 
gate of the fort. (Now is your time, O Hottentoos 
and Kaffers.) Assagais are made for the slaves after 
the fashion of their own country; their wives, to 
whom they seem much attached, and whom they will 
not easily part with, are kept here, to prevent the 
men from straying away. The convicts from Batavia, 
are employed to the same end; thus earning their 
own freedom. Prayers were offered for God’s blessing 
in these perilous and distracted times. 

Often as religion has been calied to aid by Chris- 
tians? in this country and in other countries, for 
enslaving or oppressing aborigines, or rather, as it 
has been said, that they would not attend to Christian 
instructors, unless first subjected to the will of their 
task-masters—there was surely never any thing worse 
than this hypocritical cant of Mr. Van RIEBEECK, in 
invoking the aid of the Almighty in this unrighteous 
cause. 

Anrnony made another attack during heavy rain 
on the Company’s cattle, and took them, but all were 
retaken except 29, with which they fled at sucha 
pace that no one could come up with them ; 20 Hot- 
tentoos drove the cattle, and the other 30 placed 
themselves in battle array to keep our men off; it 
was such wet weather that our men could only get 
to or three shots at them. 

The Hottentots seem generally to have made their 


descents in wet weather, when, as they new, neither The 
: Hottentots. 
the Dutchman’s match nor powder would burn—and j,.9. 
but for firearms the latter would of course have had June. 
: = Commentary. 
no chance against the numbers of the former. 

The kraal at the Schuyr, (this seems to be the June. 
Indian word city, that the Dutch applied to their 
new kraal on the Company’s farm) was now com- 
pleted, with thick trees and posts planted side by 
side like a palisade, where the cattle will be safe at 
night ; the free men’s as well as the Company’s cattle 
were sent there, where 40 men will guard them, and 
other parties will be out here and there lying in wait; 
the pasture near the fort would not suffice for all. 

it has always been thus—the Dutch have had too Commentary. 
many cattle, yet have adopted no measures for stall- 
feeding to this day; a condition in which, as is now 
well known, one beastis, whether for milk, manure, 
or work, worth half a dozen that run loose. 

We have not been able to secure a single prisoner June. 
to polit out the Hottentoo’s camp, and know not 
where it is. Resolved, therefore, to fetch Harry 
from the Island, and to employ him to point it out; 
he will be weil secured and amused with fine promises, 
which there is no intention of fulfilling. A mission 
from OE£DASOA represented that their chief desired a 
closer alliance with the Dutch; and just before the 
late stormy weather the Caepmans and Gorachoquas 
had sent presents to him and his confrater N@ono- 
MOA, asking for assistance against the Dutch, or for 
permission to move further into the interior away 
from their persecutions—but that he and Nconomoa 
returned the presents, and rejected the proposed 
alliance ; that they had also recalled all their people 
from the Gorachoquas, lest they should suffer when 
the Dutch attacked that people; that a difference on 
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and that they had separated—the latter intending to 
watch results, not aiding the Caepmans or Gorachou- 
quas; but, if all went well, proposing to trade with 
the Dutch as before. 

These are so obviously the people now designated 
Kaffers, that I shall, from this period, transfer the 
further records or observations relating to them to the 
separate paper respecting Kaffers. 

We heard that at night the Hottentoos tried to 
break into a house, to murder all in it, but that they 
fled on being fired at—a Dutchman instead of a Hot- 
tentoo was, however, shot in the leg with five balls. 
Harry was brought to the pier, but as OgpAsoA’s 
people were here, as Eva did not know that he had 
been sent for, and for several other reasons, he was 
sent back to Robben Island. The sheep on the island 
had died off from 500 to 100; there has been mor- 
tality among the sheep here, but not so much, and 
we have suffered more from the robbery of the Hot- 
tentoos. It would seem as if it had pleased the Lord 
to visit us for some time back, with afflictions from all 
sides, but we hope once more to receive his blessing. 
—Amen ! 

Good works, in your case, may be more efficacious 
to your well-being in this world, than either faith or 
prayer, Mr. Governor—therefore, give the people 
back their lands, and the slaves manumission, when 
your little difficulties and affairs will assume a very 
manageable form, Mr. Governor! 

If the depredations continue, the establishment of 
free farmers will be any thing but profitable to the 
Company ; and we therefore hope that the Almighty 
will be pleased to stay his chastening hand, which 
has been severely felt in our cattle—so that out of 500 
ewes on Robben Island, almost all in lamb, and 
which we hoped would this year increase to 1,000, 
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all have now died but 40. The mortality has not The 
been so great here on this main land, where, includ- ail 
ing the sheep, which the free men have returned to July. 

the Company, we have between 600 and 700, and 

little less than 300 cattle, old and young ; but these 

we have great difficulty in protecting from the rob- 

bers, whose mischief may the Almighty speedily check, 

aud only permit that we may find them, and that we 

may give them a good fright. 

Open your eyes on sublunary things, oh! thou Commentary. 
blind, merciless, and unjust ruler in South Africa ! 
instead of appealing to heaven’s high throne ; for the 
accusing angel will certainly not blush to give in your 
oaths, neither the recording angel drop a tear upon 
the word, or blot it out for ever. You will find a 
remedy for all your petty grievances in two or three 
very simple things—if you have not magnamity 
enough to withdraw your drunken soldiers and sailors, 
whom you are trying to cocker up into farmers, and 
to restore to the aborigines the lands of which you 
have robbed them, and to withdraw from a farming 
occupation On your own account, and on account of 
your government—try whether the natives will not 
rent their lands to you; reduce the number of your 
long-horned cattle and large-tailed sheep ; turn your 
free men into an agricultural and horticultural, instead 
of a pastoral people, and see what stall-feeding will 
do, as in Holland, for your cattle and yourselves ; 
circumscribe the limits of your usurpations, if usurpers 
and robbers you must be. “ 

Fires were seen every night in one and the same 1660, 
spot, at the Leopard Berg, supposed to be those of 3°: 
the Caepmans, but spies on going out could find no- 
thing. -The boats returned fron Saldanha Bay, where 
OzpDAsoa’s people still lay, also the Caepmans; many 
ofthe latter had been on board, also ANTHONY and 
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Harry; they said the fat captain was disposed to 
come with his camp to reside with us again, provided 
that the vessels brought a letter, signed by the com- 
mander and two others, whom they named, also 
some tobacco and brass as presents, which they would 
receive.as a token of peace ; they also said that the 
commander had much faith in Eva, but that Oxpa- 
soa only permitted her to come and go that he might 
know what we do, or intend to do, which she always 
tells. They would hardly believe that we had \per- 
mitted the Strandloopers to return, and said that if 
one of them came in the boat, and they were satisfied 
of this, they would indeed believe that the com- 
mander’s anger was over. They said that the reason 
why they made war upon us was, that we everywhere 
broke up the best land with the plough, and that they 
thought to prevent this by taking away the oxen with 
which he did it, also, that some farmers had done 
them much injury, in particular Jan Reyneus and 
Hrenprix Boom, who had once hanged up one of 
them with a strap, but he was cut down by Jacos 
RosENDAAL, and his life thus saved. Sceing that we 
were now strengthening ourselves, and that it was 
impossible to drive us from the Cape, they wished to 
make peace and to live as before. Harry also wish- 
ed to be allowed to live at the fort, saying he would 
take care that we got plenty of cattle from the Chat- 
nouquas. They said, also, that if a person, whom 
they named, had not fired on them when they came 
to take his cattle, then they would not have stabbed — 
him to death with assagais, neither the servant of — 
Henprik Boom, for that they had only come for the 
cattle, and would have done them no harm. So that 
these people, by offering resistance, were the cause 
of their own deaths. They said, in reply to a ques- 
tion, that the Cape was the place of their birth ; that 
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the land was - their own ; full of pure water, after The 
which the heart always longed ; that in Saldanha Bay pes Sic 
all was dry and brackish, ae that OzpAsoa would January. 
not allow them to lie on the best places and rivers, 
and had told them that they must arrange with us, so 
that they might live in peace and quict in their own 
country. Eva confirmed this, but added, that although 
Orpasoa might wish us to make peace with the 
Caepmans, he did not doso with heart and_ soul, 
which were reserved for the commander alone asa 
brother. The peace which he designed us to make 
with the Caepmans was only a feigned peace, such as 
they designed to make with us. She said that 
Oxrpasoa had desired her to impress on the mind of 
the commander that he should always be considered 
as the greatest Heer of this country, and looked upon 
as his own brother; above all, that we should not 
ally ourselves too closely with the Caepmans, nor 
trust them any more, as they would not fail one day 
or other to seek and find an opportunity of doing mis- 
chief, however favorable a peace might be made with 
them. The boat was sent back to Saldanha Bay with 
one of the Watermans, carrying notes to Gogosoa, 
the fat captain of the Caepmans, to ANruony, and to 
Harry, with presents for each; telling the fat captain 
that he might come with all his people and with 
Antuony to the fort to speak with the commander 
about peace ; and Harry that he might come and 
live at the fort with his house and wives, if he would 
only see that many cattle were brought to us ; which 
notes, at the request of the Caepmans, were signed 
JAN VAN RigBEECK, ROELOFF DE Man, and ABRa- 
HAM GABBEMA. 

The poor Caepmans had fallen on evil times, for in Commentary. 
their first attempt to withhold their cattle, by not 
bartering them for the brass, tobacco, and grog of the 
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Dutch, (well knowing that the cattle so acquired 
would be pastured on their land) the proceeding was 
considered hostile, and other tribes were invited, 
enticed, and eventually brought by Harry to supply 
the deficiency of cattle, and to create jealousies and 
hatred between the tribes ; which, without the pre- 
sence of the foreigners, could not have occurred in 
this way, or if disputes had occurred in any way, 
they would probably easily have been settled when 


- not fostered by a foreign power. Then commenced 


the system of robbing them, on an extensive scale, of 
their best lands for agricultural purposes, and when 
they began to steal the cattle with which those lands 
had been, or would be ploughed, this was considered 
a mighty offence, and the powerful tribe of Cochoqua, 
under their chiefs OmpAsoA and NGonomoa, was 
brought forward, not for the purpose of media- 
tion, but for that of extirpating the Caepmans. 
Had those chiefs not shown more mercy and con» 
sideration towards the Caepmans than the Dutch 
showed, that result must necessarily have fol- 
lowed. Still the Caepmans showed more con- 
sideration towards the Dutch, who were in their 
power, than could, under the circumstances, have 
been expected from them ; wishing not to take, and 
sparing the lives of those who did not assail them, 
and only persisting in getting the cattle with which 
their land was ploughed. They showed discrimina- 
tion, too, in only robbing those who, among the 
drunken sailors and soldiers, now turned farmers, 
most injured them; for JAn Reynuus, the person 
who once hanged up one of them with a strap, was 
soon so entirely ruined, that he was obliged to return 
to his original trade of sailmaker. In the same man- 
ner the Kaffers, 140 years after, so discriminated 
between their friends and their enemies, that they 
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Bay untouched, whilst they destroyed all those 
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belonging to the Dutch.* The poor Caepmans January. 


managed too, their negotiations, through the me- 
diation of Ogpasoa, with much more skill than 
could have been expected in men in their con- 
_ dition ; and so did the Strandloopers. Altogether it 
is painful to think of the dreadful.sufferings of these 
people at the hands of the Europeans, and of the 
opportunity which was lost of raising and enlighten- 
ing them through ordinary justice and fair dealing ; 
but these things were hardly to be expected from 
graspiug and avaricious Europeans towards aborigines 
180 years ago ; nor would they generally be extended 
towards them in the present day, by those living at 
such a distance from the control of the Parent State 
and of authority. 


ommentary. 


_ The circuit of the Cape settlement was measured, February. 


and found to be, from the sea-shore at Uyck Uyt, 
over the height of the Boschheuvel to the Boschberg, 
3,673 roods,—around this line it is intended to 
plough, to the breadth of one roe, and in the plough- 
ed land to plant and sow, as thickly as possible, 
bitter almond trees, and all kinds of thorns and 
brambles of rapid growth ; in four or five years these 
will have grown to a thickness and breadth so as to 
prevent cattle, sheep, and even men from getting 
through, except at the gates, where there will be 
mounted guards,—within this semi-circle our whole 
concerns, farms, and woods, will be nicely enclosed 
against the invasions of the Hottentoos, like the divi- 
sions and jurisdictions betwixt the territories of some 
dukes and lords.in Cologne and Germany. 


Very nice encroachment this, Mr. Van RinBEEcK, Commentary. 


* See BARROW. 
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on the jurisdictions of the dukes and lords of South 
Africa. 

His Honor Mr. SrerrHeneus, after referring to 
the Instructions of Messrs. Van Gouns and Cunsgus, 
recommends Van RigBeEcK to attend to those ob- 
jects, for the attainment of which possession of the 
Cape was taken, namely, the cultivation of the soil, 
and observe that, in spite of the Hottentoo war, 52 
tons of wheat, barley, oats, or rye, had been secured 
in the granaries. A mission of peace should be sent 
to Saldanha Bay, that oxen for the plough may be 
obtained, since the thett of 119 oxen has caused more 
than 200 morgen of land to lie waste. The free men 
should be allowed to buy, sell, and exchange cattle 
and sheep among themselves, and to sell to the ship- 
ping as much tobacco and other herbs as they can 
cultivate without detriment to corn cultivation, of 
which they are the best judges. Cattle and sheep 
must also be collected, for vegetables go but a small 
way in refreshing the crews of homeward-bound ships, 
which cannot now touch at St. Helena, since it is in 
possession of the English. You should also endea- 
vour to make peace with these barbarians, for no- 
thing is to be gained by a war with them. You must 
not, however, trust them farther than you can reach 
them with a stick, for no reliance is to be placed 
upon their words or promises, which they will only 
keep so long as it may be advantageous to themselves. 
Our establishments cannot be protected by less than 
120 men ; unless, now that you have got horses, the 
country could be kept so clear, that the outposts 
could, in a great measure, be dispensed with. Guard- 
houses and the hedges you have lately made, will be 
very useful in cutting off the openings for cattle thefts. 

No recognition in.all this, on the part of this high 
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and mighty counsellor of India, of the rights of the The 


natives in the soil, but, on the contrary, authority, on 
his part, to governor-farmer VAn RigeBercx and the 
colonists to keep what ground they have got, and to 
go on taking more. 
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This day peace was renewed at the fort with the April 6. 


captain and chief of the Caepmans, Harry, and alt 
the principal and oldest of the tribe; it was promised 
upon both sides no longer to molest each other; but 
of the stolen cattle there were none remaining that 


could be restored, in heu of these the Caepmans | 


engaged to induce the interior tribes to bring us others. 
They dwelt long upon our taking every day- for our 
own use more of the land, which had been theirs from 
all ages, and on which their cattle pastured. ‘They 
also asked whether, if they were to come to Holland, 
they would be allowed to act in this manner, saying 
it would not signify if you remained at the fort, but 
you come into the interior, taking our best land, and 
never once asking whether we like it, or whether it 
will put us to any inconvenience; they, therefore, 
insisted on being allowed free access to the pasture. 
In reply to the observation that there was not grass 
enough for their cattle and for ours also, they. said, 
have we no cause then to prevent vour getting cattle, 
for if you get many, you come and occupy our pasture 
with them, and then say the land is not wide enough 
for both of us! Who then, in justice, ought to give 
way, the natural owner or the foreign invader? They 
insisted much on their natural right of property, and 
on being permitted to gather their winter fruit, the 
bitter almonds and roots, which grow there naturally ; 
this could not be acceded to, for it would give them 
opportunities of injuring the colonists, and we wanted 
the bitter almonds ourselves for the projected hedge, 
although this was not told to them; but they insisted 
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so much on this point, that they were at last told that 
they had now lost the land in war, and must expect 
to be entirely deprived of it, particularly as they 
would not give up our lost cattle; that their country 
had fallen to our lot, being justly won by the sword 
in defensive war, and that it was our intention to 
retain it. They complained much of the colonists and 
others living in the country, who had given them 
much annoyance, now and then stealing a sheep or a 
calf, and taking from them their beads, earrings, and 
bracelets, and giving them to their slaves; also beat- 
ing and pushing them without the commander know- 
ing any thing aboutit at all, in which, Van RigpesecK 
observes, there is some truth, and that therefore, as 
they were not able to bear this any longer, they had 
resolved to take revenge, and steal the cattle, for 
which they roundly maintained they had cause enough. 
They were reminded of the manner in which those 
had been punished against whom they had complained, 
and told that, if this would not satisfy them, and they 
were always to seek for revenge in robbing and theft, 
then peace could never be maintained; that they 
would lose still more of their land by the right of 
conquest, unless, indeed, they had the courage to 
expel us, when they would become, by virtue of the 
same right, owners of the fort and all, and might 
keep it if they could, but thatif they were disposed to 
try that game, then must we consider what we must 
do. They said that this was only a recital of past 
events, that our people should no more be molested 
by them, and that they would complain to us when 
they were themselves molested, that they would banish 
their people who offended against us, and we would 
punish ours who offended against them. When the 
commander next went out, he must point out to them 
the roads they must take, and the limits beyond which 
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they must remain. The peace was then concluded, and The 
the chief Gocosoa, Harry, and all the principal ;, os 
people, about forty in number, received presents af age 
brass, beads, and tobaceo—and they were so well en- 
tertained with food and brandy, that they were all well 
fuddled, and if we had chosen, we could have easily 
kept them all in our power, but for many weighty 
reasons this was not deemed expedient, as we can do 
that at any time; and in the mean time their disposi- 
tions can be well sounded. The Caepmans and their 
retinue went home, apparently much rejoiced at the 
peace agreed upon. May the Almighty grant that it may 
be quietly maintained. ‘This being the anniversary of 
our arrival here, and the annual fast, the clergyman 
WaLsAnp preached upon the subject of our arrival 
here, and the blessings bestowed upon us by Provi- 
dence. | 
Van Rrepeeck forgets that he had not left the Commentary. 
poor Ceepmans a home to return to! As he was con- 
cerned in prayer, and as it was a fast day, it may be 
supposed that he did not get drunk with the chiefs 
and negotiators, whom his brandy and tobacco had 
long before corrupted ; and yet it is difficult to believe 
that a man in his sober senses could be so lost to 
all sense of present shame, or regard for posthumous 
reputation, as calmly to record his atrocious thoughts 
of making prisoners of those who had come to him, 
in the capacity of negotiators of a peace which he 
professes to desire should be lasting—and, that he 
had only postponed his iniquitous intentions since 
‘they’ could be made drunk, and kept in ¢ our’ power 
at any time. There need, however, be no hesitation 
in believing that Van RigBEECK was in his sober 
senses, since he has before recorded his still more 
infamous intentions and proceedings towards the 
aborigines of South Africa. It matters little what 
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such a man thought of a probability of such a peace 
being lasting—or whether he could foresee that the 
system whose foundation was laid by him, in blood 
and injustice, was to work such mighty evils in the 
destiny of this tribe of aborigines and other tribes 
far beyond his limited ken—and that it was, in one 
short century, to-carry his government and its people 
from the southern part of Africa to the Orange River, 
spread widely over a country, most of itso poor and 
barren in present and prospective resources as to be 
utterly unsuited for the operations of civilized govern- 
ments, for the habitation of civilized man, and which 
Providence has only designed for the dwelling places 
of people in the condition of Hottentots, Bosjemans, 
and Kaffers—or of those foreigners who, residing 
there, must inevitably fall, in the process of time, 
‘nto a still more barbarous condition, in spite of all 
the efforts and expenditure of the most civilized 
nation in the world, to save them from that fate. 

Yet have I heard some of the mest learned in this 
dark land, if not attempt to justify such usurpations 
by the extension of British power over India, at least 
attempt to draw a parallel between such proceedings 
here and there ; this is indeed to compare little with 
great matters. But this is not the place to enter on, 
nor does the occasion require, a justification of the 
proceedings of the British government in India. It 


would, perhaps, be difficult to find a justification for | 


some of our first wars, in that great field. War seems 
indeed unhappily to be the condition in which proxi- 
mate powers find themselves sooner or later involved, 
especially where there is no mediator, (not always even 
an OEDASOA,) or court of international arbitration to 
appeal to. But whatever may be the history of our 
first wars in India, there can be no question that, 
ever since the days of Cornwauuis, and during his 
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rule, the sword has never been drawn but io our own The 


defence ; that what has been carrie! out, and peace 
negotiated on such terms as became the representa- 
tives of the most enlightened nation in the world. 
The generals and the governors having fortunately 
had their reputations and interests all involved in so 
ruling—whilst the permanent position of the Court 
of Directors, and their unchangeable and enlighten- 
ed views in behalf of the sovereigns and people 
of India,—but above all the scrutinizing eye and 
the voice of the people of England, rendered it 
quite certain that war conducted, or peace nego- 
tiated on other principles, was sure to bring ruin 
and disgrace on those by whom they were so 
conducted and negotiated. This is, however, an 
absurd digression from Van RieBerecK’s Hottentot 
war and peace. But those who would draw a parallel 
between Indian and African proceedings, should bear 
in mind that the wars in India have only been with 
the sovereigns, and that the private rights of their 
chiefs and of the people, in the soil, and otherwise, 
have, whether in peace or in war, always continued 
inviolate—whilst those rights have become more 
secure and of greater value under British rule than 
they ever were in any former period of Indian history. 
If people would only open their mental eyes, they 
would at once see that any interference with, or en- 
croachment on the rights of the millions under British 
rule in India, must, from the first, have’rendered the 
establishment of that rule hopeless; and would have 
rendered impossible the exhibition of that reciprocity 
of interest, and that sympathy and good feeling be- 
tween the government and the great body of the 
people, which we have so long witnessed—for there 
is no people more jealous of any interference on the 
part of rulers with their individual rights, and few 
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more ready to combine for the purpose of resisting 
such interference, than the people of India. 

In a despatch to the Chamber, the Cape government 
recapitulate the late matters recorded in Van Rig- 
BEECK’s Journal, to which, as on all occasions, they 
refer the Chamber for details ; observing, among other 
things, that one of the causes assigned by the natives 
for making war upon them was, that our people living 
at a distance, and without our knowledge, had done 
them much injury, and also, perhaps, stolen and eaten 
up some of their sheep and calves. It is very difficult 
to keep the common people from doing these things, 
when a little out of sight, observes VAN RIEBEECK. 

How much more difficult when a great way out of 
sight did this become? and eventually how impossible 
to the Dutch government and authorities, had they 
even been so inclined. Even the British government 
appears to have found some difficulty in this from 
their not, fora long time, having gone the right way 
to work. Beyond the border the evil is still far from 
having been stayed. But when the chiefs, within 
whose jurisdiction colonial subjects are residing, shall 
have clearly ascertained that such persons are not, 
and cannot be, under the protection of the Colonial 
Government, they will have little difficulty in getting 
rid of such intruders, either by open or secret attack 
upon them. 

The chief of the Gorachoquas, named Cuoso, came 
to the fort with a retinue of fully 100 people, among 
them most of his oldest and principal men, also a 


present of 13 cattle, which they requested us to 


receive as a mark of our acceptance of their proffered 
friendship. He promised to live at peace with us, 
and to endeavour to get his people to trade with us 
to our contentment ; the present was received, and 
we promised to maintain a friendly intercourse ; 
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the cattle were driven to the kraal, and the natives The 
were treated with rice, bread, tobacco, and brandy, Hottentots. 
we promising that the return presents would be given Maas 
to-morrow. Harry and Anruony attended as medi- 
ators and interpreters, and were consequently enter- 
tained apart with the chiefs, and permitted to sleep 

in the fort. They again insisted much on our quitting 
their pasture land, though the Gorachouquas did not 
seem to care so much about it; therefore Harry and 
AntTuony, and they, were told that this had before 
been refused, and that no more was to be said upon 
the subject, because they had lost it by the war 
against us. The Gorachouquas evinced much satis- 
faction at our accepting his offered friendship, saying 
that his people should only pass directly through the 
barriers, or where we might choose to appoint 
ANKISOA was also present, and was at his request 
included in the peace, so that we are now again 
reconciled with our enemies, namely, the Goringhai- 
quas, or Caepmans, Anxisoa, their adherent, and 
the Gorachouquas, or tobacco thieves, who, about 
this time last year, began to make war upon us, with 
about 1,000 active fencible men. 

No wonder that the Gorachouquas did not evince Commentary. 
the same dislike of the Dutch usurpations in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape as the Goringhaiquas and 
Antuony, who, I think, belonged to the latter tribe, 
or as Harry and the Strandloopers, for the lands 
around-the Cape appear to have belonged so exclu- 
sively to the Goringhaiquas and Strandloopers, that 
other tribes could not come within their limits and 
barter or sell their property, without paying to them 
a per centage or brokerage on their transactions. 
This is only the second instance, I think, in which 
the Caepmans are designated Goringhaiquas; and 
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as the first designation is so obviously foreign, I 
shall hereafter use the last in mentioning that 
tribe. 

Ascension.—This morning, before the sermon, the 
chiefs of the Gorachouquas, and their train, were 
given the return presents of brass, beads, tobacco, 
and pipes, more than double the value of the 13 
cattle. After service they were entertained with food, 
anda tub of brandy and arrack mixed, was placed 
on the esplanade with a wooden bowl. These people 
made themselves so drunk, that they made the strangest 
noise in the world with singing, dancing, leaping, and 
other wild pranks ;—one falling down drunk after the 
other, and were carried to the fort by those who were 


alittle passable, and laid on the grass to sleep ;—all, 


except the chief and three or four of the oldest of his 
people, who were not above half drunk, but even 
some of these could not resist dancing. The women 
sang and clapped their hands so loud, that they might | 
be heard 150 roods from the fort; so they seemed to 
be holding, after their own fashion, a great triumphal 
rejoicing for peace. 

Nothing surely so degrading in the conduct of those 
aborigines, Mr. VAN RIEBEECK, as on your part in 
administering to such passions om such a day— 
Ascension. 

Public Warning.—Although peace has been con- 
cluded with these native tribes, yet opportunity 
offering, they do not fail to avail themselves of it to 
steal live stock. (There is no instance of this since 
peace was concluded.) All persons, Company’s ser- 
vants and free men, when they perceive alarm signals, 
i. e., the flags of the guard-houses being constantly 
pulled up and down, shall drive the cattle into the 
nearest kraal, and then proceed with his gun to the 
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scene of danger, to the assistance of our people, and The 
ee 


to the resistance of the predatory foe. 


60. 
It is ordered, (see a former part of * The Recofds” Fins 


of Van RiEBrEecx’s time,) that when a flag from the 
guard-house was pointed in a particular direction, 
people should move accordingly. This is just what 
boar finders do in hilly ground in India to direct the 
progress of the huntsmen, as my friends WiLLram 
Cuamiger and J. BainpripGe, Esquires, Colonel 
Outram, Captains Inauis, GresLey, and others, of 
the Ahmednuggur Spear Hunt, well know. In the 
case of the Hottentots, however, they very soon dis- 
covered that the flag pointed towards them, so that 
pointed flag became a pointed warning to them as well 
as to the Dutchmen. 


Commentary. 


The three Hottentoos were released, and warned July. 


to avoid forbidden paths, as our men had orders to 
shoot any one they saw there. They were told that 
they had better bring their cattle to the fort, where 
they could trade in peace and security. They replied 
—yes, that is good; but the commander will not 
readily buy old and lean cattle and sheep ; into the 
condition of these the free men do not look so closely, 
as they kill them instantly, and give us as much, 
of whatever we want, as we ask for them, even of 
iron. Iron, observes VAN RieBEECK, had better be 
kept out of the hands of these tribes, as they use it 
fur assagais and other warlike weapons. The Hot- 
tentoos were informed that there was enough of every 
thing to be had at the fort; and replied that, although 
they could get rid of their old and lean cattle better 
among the free men than at the fort, still they would 
not expose themselves to danger, but that they would 
fulfil the engagements entered into by their chiefs, and 
that they would not before have done otherwise, had 
not Herman himself conducted them to his house. 
A ** 
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Van RIEBEECK, on all this observes, that HaRMAN 
has always been an obstacle to the Company’s trade, 
which is thus frustrated by those whom the Company 
has charitably raised from the dust, and who are 
still fed on credit. The Company had not, on the 
main, above 90 sheep, so that only one has been 
killed for the officers in two months; and for a long 
time we had not 14 dozen of sheep brought to the 
fort for sale; all owing to Hermawn’s private trade ; 
who also spreads tales among the Hottentoos, little to 
the credit of the Company or to the public. The 
Council, strengthened by the Burgerraden, sentenced 
HerRMAN BEeMANJERMA to a fine of 20 reals for his 
private trading ;- confiscating for the Company his last 
six sheep and one cow. The other free men were 
pardoned with a warning, they having been misled by 
HERMAN. _ 

You had better, Mynheer VAn RIEBEECK, give up 
the trade of commander, for it is no wonder that 
there should be mutiny in your garrison, since you 
starve even your officers, to support your cattle-barter 
monopoly; which, too, is opposed to your instruc- 
tions, and is of your own seeking, and probably for 
your own individual gain ; and you had certainly bet- 
ter give up the trade of governor, for there never, 
surely, was so bad a specimen, of which you have 
now given an additional example by not raising the 
Burger Herman BemMAnsERMA to the post of your 
negotiator with the native tribes, since you have had 
sufficient proof of his fitness for that office by his suc- 
cessful management of his own private speculations 
with them. Injurious as the Dutch system of close 
monopoly has always been to themselves and others in 
their colonies, the evil effects of it can hardly have 
been more injuriously felt anywhere than in the Cape 
colony. Yet it is wonderful to find the British govern- 
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ment, at this time of day, carrying. out the same 


system-in their dealings with the Kaffer tribes. If 


that fine race of men had been armed and confided in 
by us twenty years ago, we should now be able to 
bring, probably, 10,000 of them into the field as our 
tried and trusty allies. The attempt to keep arms out 
of their hands, and powder out.of their horns, whilst 
the whole lines of coast and of frontier are open, can 
only experience the same fate as Van RreBERcK’s 
endeavour to prevent his Hottentoos from getting iron 
to point their wretched assagais. But the Kaffers can 
hardly suppose that this is done from any fear which 
we entertain of them or of their arms. 

The Chainouquas came, of whom the Goringhaiquas 
have recently said so much, as if our brass would not 
suffice to buy all their cattle. But they made only a 
poor show, having brought only 11; their cattle were 
bought, and they entertained as usual. They pro- 
mised many more, these lean cattle being only sent 
as a trial, and they were apparently procured from the 
Goringhaiquas in exchange for their own; this has 
often happened before, for the Goringhaiquas con- 
tinue to induce natives who came from the interior to 
go to their camp, and thus they collect very fine 
cattle, while we only get the refuse; this, however, 
we must, on several accounts, especially in these 
thievish times, allow to pass unnoticed. 

Open thine eyes, oh! thou blind governor, and 
understand, that the native tribes have a perfect right 
to barter with one another, as well as with thy high 
mightiness; and that none of the interior tribes can 
come into the Cape territory except under the autho- 
rity of the Goringhaiquas, or sell and barter property 
there, without paying them a per centage. 

The free men’s boat returned from Saldanha Bay ; 
the crew saw, on the South side of the bay, the 
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Goringhaiquas’ ally, Ankuysoa, the great shepherd, 
with his half camp, but they could only buy two 
sheep for want of tobacco. Some of the Charingahi- 
quas, who were there, asked whether some strange 
people had not come to the fort from the interior, 
which proves that the advance of Sousoa, in this 
direction, has spread far. God grant that, when they 
do come, they may trade willingly, and that the Com- 
pany may come to a better understanding with them, 
than with the people hereabouts. 

There are two very obvious reasons why you should 
have less difficulty in obtaining cattle, and in keeping 
on terms with Sousoa and his Chainouquas, or with 
any other foreign people than with Gocosoa and his 
Goringhaiquas, ** the people hereabouts,” Mr. Gover- 
nor! Ist. If they sell you cattle, they will not, at 
all events, for some years to come, have to fear that 
your purchased cattle will be pastured on their lands ; 
Qndy if you rob people of their pasture lands for the 
purpose of obtaining pasturage for your cattle, or food 
for your people, by converting those pasture lands 
into agricultural lands; the lands so usurped must, 
for some years, belong to other tribes, and, although 
their sense of right and justice may revolt against 
such usurpations, it is hardly to be expected, (how- 
ever much to be wished,) that they will, on all occa~ 
sions, combine with others and make war against the 
usurpers, 

On the rumours of high premiums upon a journey 
to Monomotopa, several volunteers presented them- 
selves, and set out with provisions, ammunition, and 


merchandize, carried on three oxen, in the name of — 


the Lord. Mr. Moonie, in a Note, refers to the in- 
structions for this journey, as entered in Van Riz- 
BEECR’s Journal, without translating and transcribing 
them. “The cities,” says Mr. Moopin, “ of Cartado, 
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Belgaries, Monomotopa, and the rivers Spirito Santo, The 

Infante, and Pascaria, with the country ot Batu, &c. foreno™ 

are described as laid down in the map of SinscHo- November. 
Commentary. 

fen. The Work of HuyGens Sinscaoten, (pub- 

lished at Amsterdam in 1623) may be seen in the 

Dissenian Collection, Cape Town. SinscHoTEn’s 

map of Africa is liberally sprinkled with kingdoms 

and cities in the interior; among others, Monomotopa, 

lying near the tropic, on the Rio de Spirito Santo ; 

Vigiti Magna and Mossato are laid down to the Hast- 

ward of Rio Piscoisa, an imaginary river running 

nearly South, from the tropic, into the sea at Mossel 

Bay. Cartado is placed to the Eastward, on Rio de 

Infante.” 

The commander went out to examine how much December. 
further it is absolutely necessary to extend the fence. 
Orders were given to strengthen the mounted cattle- 
guard, for the Goringhaiquas, the Gorachouquas, and 
no less the Watermans, will not fail constantly to 
steal the Company’s cattle. The first must, indeed, 
upon a further increase of our live stock, be entirely 
excluded from these Cape pastures, as we shall require 
the pasture for our own cattle, for the grass within 
the fence and the river Liesbeeck, is hardly sufficient 
for the free men’s 200 cattle and their sheep—whilst 
that in the Table Valley, with the flat beyond the 
Lion Hill, is not too much for the mares and foals, 
and the sheep belonging to the Company at the fort-— 
so that the large herd has to be sent to a distance 
with a guard of horse and foot during the dry season, 
and must, for the reasons before stated, be most 
carefully and closely watched. 

You continue up to the last day of 1660, Mr. Van Commentary. 
Rresenck, and knowing that your successor, on your 
removal, has already been named, (although he un- 
fortunately died on the way,)—your iniquitous inten- 
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tions of encroaching on the landed rights of the 
aborigines, in spite of the admonitions which you 
have received, with the hint to enter into some pecu- 
niary arrangements with them in this matter—and 


~ allin the face of their protest against your. usurpa- 


tions ! ! 

So ends Under-surgeon Pirter Merrnorr’s diary 
of the mission to the Namaquas, which, apparently, 
in a North Westerly direction, occupied the travellers, 
with pack-oxen, 19 days, in going to the Namaqua 
camp, and 16 in returning to the Cape, so that the 
distance could hardly have exceeded 30Q miles, and 
it is probable that this small party, of the great tribe 
of Namaquas, lay near the site of the present village 
of Clanwilliam. It says surely very little for Vaw 
RigEBEECK’s administration of ten or eleven years, that — 
this should have been the first attempt made, just at 
its close too, to open a communication with such 
neighbours. We are at all events indebted to Myn- 
heer Merruorr for materials for ten good pictures. 
Ist. The 23 * half giants,”? who, standing on a rock, 
with shields, and javelins in either hand, quivers and 
arrows slung over their shoulders, and mantles of 
skins suspended from their left arms, watched and 
awaited the approach of the first European invaders 
of their country ; they were evidently only the ad- 
vance guard of,the 300 who remained at the distance 
of half a day’s journey, under their chief AxemBirg, 
to support the advanced party, should support be 
necessary. | 

2nd. The appearance of the same party for the 
same purpose, at 10 o’clock on the following morning, 
and the closer approach to the Dutch, of six men 
under AxremBi1eE himself, taking up a position behind 
a morass, to hold a (palaver) parley. 

3rd. The advance of the chief and his three sons, 
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“€ siants like himself,’ to receive the mission, three he 
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ren 4 wee a March. 

4th. The interchange of courtesies and presents Connie 


with the Dutch on their arrival there. 

Sth. The reception of the head of the mission by 
the chief in his own house ; and his declaration that 
he could not visit the Cape until he had settled, either 
in battle, or through negotiations, his differences with 
Oxrpasoa, the chief of the little Cochoquas, and pun- 
ished the predatory and diminutive Bosjemans. 

6th. The triumphal dance and festivitics of the 
evening, by 300 warriors, and 400 women and 
children, all clad in tiger, leopard, and other finely- 
dressed furs, ornamented copper beads, their long 
(false?) locks also ornamented with beads—their 
double rows of iron and copper beads round their 
waists and necks, with armlets and leg-ornaments of 
ivory and copper. 

7th. The return complimentary visit of the chief to 
the mission of the Dutch encampment. 

8th. The order and regularity of the Namaqua en- 


campment. 
Oth. The second visit of the mission to the second 


encampment of the Namaquas, and their reception, 
at some distance in advance, by the sons of the chief. 

10. The procession of the chief and his feudal 
chieftains, accompanying the mission for a mile in its 
homeward progress. 

What has now become of this fine race of men may 
well be asked of the first European invaders of their 
country? and the answer in this, as in all other cases, 
(the Kaffers only excepted) must be, we first took 
their lands, then extirpated themselves, or drove them 
beyond the reach of our usurpation, on 30° of latitude. 

Van Rizgeecs’s Journal proceeds—Mr. Frisius March. _ 
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took his departure, having finished his inspection of 
the Cape settlement, and refreshed the crews of his 
ficet. It was resolved to send another mission to the 
Namaquas, under Meeruorr, with the view of induc- 
ing them to come nearer, since they are found to be 
an active people who trade with other tribes, and may 
have things not discovered by the first mission. The 
mission being instructed to negotiate a peace between 
the Namaquas and Cochoquas, in order to facilitate 
the expected trade. The admiral also instructed the 
commander :—First, to pay every possible attention to 


increase the stud of horses, so that there may be 20 


riders, with which to protect the Company’s esta- 
blishments and the free farmers against the Hotten- 
toos, when the outpost may be withdrawn and the 
Cape relieved from so numerous a garrison; there are 
already nine horses in the country, and five in the 
stable, besides the brood mares, which may all be 
saddled occasionally. Secondly, to attend to the pro- 
pagation of the vine, the orange, and the olive, which 
promise very well—and to the live fence for the pro- 
tection of the farms. Thirdly, the advancement of 
the colony by all possible means is recommended to 
you—assist the free farmers and colonists as much as 
possible, as, indeed, you have done this year, so that 
they do not make any complaints, as has been fre- 
quently the case before. 

The instructions of this high commissioner are a 
good sample of the grasping and pettifogging policy 
of the Dutch in their colonial administration. He 
entirely overlooks what may be called their foreign 
relations—which were, even at this early period of 
their rule in South Africa, by far the most important 
matter they had to deal with; and his last instruc- 
tions to the Cape government, so far as Mr, Moop1z 
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has given them, refer only to their wretched pottering The 
affairs in the immediate neighbourhood of their oO 
usurped position at the Cape. March. 
‘ _ Commentary. 
The Chamber inform the commander Van HOEN 4 ji), 
and council that they had, on the 2ist of last August, 
replied to the main points of their letters of the 19th 
of March and the 4th of April, and that they had 
received, via’ Leghorn;* their letter of the Ist. of 
January, by the English vessel Depeche. Their honors 
express satisfaction with the desirable state of affairs 
at the Cape, and the good intelligence which exists 
between the government and the native tribes, in 
consequence of which the cattle trade has been re- 
newed, and is daily increasing. May the Almighty 
extend his further blessing. We shall be glad to hear 
What the thirteen persons who have gone into the 
inferior have done, or discovered, but greatly doubt 
whether it will be of quite so great moment as you 
appear to imagine. We accede to your proposal 
provisionally, to increase the garrison to 120 men, 
unless you should deem 12 or 14 men more necessary 
for the occupation of Saldanha Bay. We deem the 
prices which you have, by your resolation of the 27th 
August, 1659, affixed to nearly every article of food 
to be in many particulars excessive, particularly beef, 
pork, butter, milk, vegetables, and the like ; they are 
rather heavy upon the free men. Yon should render 
» every article of food as cheap and easily attainable as 
possible, so that the people may no longer feel such 
dislike to the Cape. We desire that you will leave 
the fishing open to all; every one ought to be able to 
grow fruit and vegetables for himself, and not to be 
compelled to purchase at so dear arate. Might not 
each of the free burgers get a piece of land, on which 
to keep a few cows, as is done in many villages here? 
If your honors mean by stall-feeding, and could Commentary. 
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rise from the dead, after 183 years sleep there, you 
would find that most of the free burgers are far too 
lazy to stall-feed their cattlek—even their cows—and 
that they prefer pasturing them on lands usurped from 
their neighbours, in a more barbarous fashion than any 
of the aboriginal tribes ever did. | 

To enable the people to live, and to maintain them- 
selves in the cheapest manner possible, you must 
assist them in every mode which is not too burthen- 
some to the Company, (i. e., at the expense of their 
neighbours and fellow countrymen of South Africa.) 
We have carefully examined the substance of the 
petition presented to you by the free men and bur- 
gers, which we find to be full of sedition and mutiny ; 
you ought not to have received it, but to have torn 
it up and thrown it away in their presence; if they 
persist in transmitting such papers in future, we shall 
be compelled to provide against the same by severe 
measures. | 

It was overlooked that these seditious and muti- 
nous people were for a long time ina position to 
dictate to the Cape government, which was powerless 
from the absence of organized troops. They are not 
now in that position certainly, but are still at their 
old tricks, and in some places practice them with im- 
punity, to the great injury of the native tribes, and 
the reproach of the British government. It is even a 
question, at this day, whether the children of these 
tribes are not captured far beyond the border, and 
sent within the colony. 

In the latter despatches of the Chamber to the 
government of this period, I do not find one word of 
instruction on the subject of foreign relations; the 
letters are full of nothing but details relating to the 
miserable little affairs of the Cape settlement. 

The Chamber inform the Cape government that 
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they receive annually, verbally and in writing, accounts The 
from the functionaries in India, which by no means yhyyo"* 
corresponds with the highly-coloured accounts which August. 
they send on the subject. They are surprised to find 
that grain is required from Batavia, which has led 
their Honors to turn their thoughts to the trade with 
Madagascar; the slaves that are to be had there in 
sufficient numbers, and at a low rate, would be very 
useful at the Cape, although they seem to be lazy and 
filthy in their habits. It would appear, the Chamber 
observes, from your letters, that you are about to 
found and establish a city at the Cape, and to lay 
yourselves out for the extension of the colony, but 
according to the views we entertain here, you may 
dismiss such ideas from your minds, and proceed with 
the garrison, and the few men you now have, without 
any further increase; for of what use would a large 
colony there be to us if we must always support it 
from abroad? besides, the men are more useful to us 
in India. You will, therefore, as we have often di- 
rected, keep all upon a reduced scale, which will be 
the most satisfactory to us. We are well pleased that 
the cattle trade is flourishing, but it is still complained 
that the meat is very dry and lean; you must consider 
whether this is to be remedied, and the stock brought 
into better condition; particularly on your procuring 
sufficient rice and paddie from Madagascar; the 
worse time of the year, when the greatest number 
die, appears to be the dry season, during which the 
cattle must necessarily be fed. To all appearance 
some tribes will be found in the interior, with whom 
the Company may have some kind of trade, particu- 
larly should they be people, who, as is reported, 
reside in permanent cities; we are curious to learn 
the truth of these matters; you will, therefore, allow 
no opportunity of exploring the interior to escape ; 
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and, as you seem to have found the thread of the 
clue, by the discovery of a certain tribe of Nama- 
quas, the rest will be found out in due time, provided 
some exertion is used. The fleet will this year con- 
sist of the following 15 ships, with 3,200 men. You 
must see to have a sufficient supply of cattle, &e. 
ready by the time of their arrival. 

It is curious to see how much more justly the autho- 
rities, in Holland and at Batavia, estimated the value 
of the Cape colony at an early period of the posses- 
sion of it by the Dutch, and how much more they 
feared an extension of .territorial possession, as calcu- 
lated only to lead to expense, than those things have 
been estimated and feared even in late years. Of the 
value of the Cape itself, as a half-way house to the 
East, no one ever seems to have entertained any 
doubt ; but then, as now, the delusion appears to have 
possessed men’s minds that something important was 
to be found in the interior; latterly the inquiry has 
resulved itself into one of scientific investigation, by 
societies or individuals, and they may have their 
reward; although a sufficient reward, in all proba- 
bility, only awaits the enterprising and enthusiastic 
sportsman. The Dutch would seem, from the first to 
the last, as a government, and as individuals, to have 
turned their attention exclusively to the profit and 
loss side of their account. With the former it must 
have been all loss; and with the latter, it may be 
questioned whether, even to this day, any individual 
has carried to Europe a large fortune amassed in South 
Africa ; or whether an individual ever will do so to 
the end of time. It is natural, however, for the 
government authorities to estimate highly those con- 
cerns entrusted to their charge, and to encourage the 
onward progress, or even the unreasonable expecta- 


tions of those living under their rule. Foreigners, 
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accustomed to the discussion or consideration of such The 


questions, would probably entertain juster views of 
the matter, and see that, as has been the case through 
all ages, Africa is only suited for the abode of man in 
‘an inferior degree of advancement; coupled with a 
glance of the difficulty which the richest and most 
civilized nations of the world must experience in her 
endeavours to raise either the country or its inhabit- 
ants, in even an ordinary degree, beyond the con- 
dition in which both were originally found; and in 
which Providence would appear, in its inscrutable 
dispensations, to have ordained that the Southern and 
Central portions of this quarter of the world should 
continue. Why should not a whole region as well as 
a single field be destined to sterility ? 

The Chamber observe in a letter to commander 
Van Hoen and council—In a memoir which was 
drawn up by commander VAN RIEBEECK, in order to 
be handed over to you for your information ; upon his 
departure we have among the rest observed that you 
are strongly recommended to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the Hottentoos and other native tribes, to 
treat them well, and to prevent their sustaining any 
annoyance from our people; which directions we de- 
clare to be, in several respects, according with our 
sentiments and intentions. 

In a dispatch from the governor to the chamber 
they report :—That they will hardly be able to do the 
duty of the Cape colony with the 120 men which have 
been granted, as will be shown by the annual distri- 
bution list, pointing out how and where each man is 
employed. The inability to occupy Saldanha Bay will 
render the 12 or 14 men who were allowed for that 
service disposable for the land expeditions, and for 
journeys to procure more cattle than are to be had 
here; from our neighbours the Goringhaiquas and 
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Gorachoquas nothing is to be had, although they are 
well supplied with cattle. 

Mr. Van Rreperck’s cattle-dealings with the 
natives never bore the character of a free trade, but 
were conducted in the spirit of attempted monopoly 
and compulsion, through requistion, which system so 
entirely governed all his transactions with his own 
people, in the one case as in the other, in all proba- 
bility, for the individual profit of this farmer-governor. 
There was, of course, always a good reason why the 
two neighbouring tribes to which he has just referred, 
should not sell him cattle, since they must be pastured 
on their lands. But it will be observed that the other 
tribes were always reluctant to sell, and that the 
chiefs constantly represented that they could not force 
their people to sell. It was Van RieBEEcr’s policy 
to’render those chiefs as supreme over the private 
property of their subjects as he had rendered himself 
over the private property of those living under his 
own rule—thus rendering himself and his requisitions 
on the chiefs for long horns, necessarily obnoxious in 
the eyes of those people, and in the eyes of the 
chiefs too, unless they were as great tyrants and 
oppressors as himself. | 

The commander Van RreBeEecK paid a visit with 
21 horsemen to the Saldaniers under the Leopard’s 
Berg, which excited among them the greatest joy, as 
convincing them that until then peace had not been 
firmly concluded—yet they must be closely watched, 
notwithstanding, so that no estrangement may arise 
out of the weakness of the authority which the chiefs 
possess over their people, and the consequent disputes: 
with our people, who live at some distance from the 
fort, for if they reside too near, they: do give consi- 
derable annoyance to persons who sometimes go 
alone in exposed situations. 
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Your scheme begins to develope itself, Mr. VAN The 


RIEBEECK 3 you now propose openly to support the 
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chiefs in an authority which you wish them to possess April. 


over their people. If they did possess that power, as 
you suppose, in the last cited passage, where the 
necessity for your interference? All this, be it ob- 
served, that you may the more readily obtain the 
long horns of their people, and that you may enlist 
the suffrages of the chiefs on your side against their 
own people, and in favor of your people, who live at 
some distance from the fort. The last commentary 
was written before I had read the last passage of the 
despatch. | 


Commentary, 


It may be observed, continues the despatch, (refer- April. 


ing to the Journal, which Mr. Moeoptxs says, is want- 
ing from July 1661, to April 1662, probably pur- 
posely destroyed by Van Risesperck,) that from the 
21st of November to the 8th December, the Saldaniers 
would entirely oppress the Goringhaiquas and Gora- 
chouquas, keeping them so closely hemmed in as to 
allow them nO access whatever to us. We have 
always entertained an idea that this was concealed 
among them, in order to try whether they could not 
expel us by any united effort, for they lay close to our 
fence, on the outside of the cultivated lands, with 
their encampments, so disposed that we were enclosed 
within them in the shape of a half moon, and could 
go in no direction except through their camps; which 
they very readily and kindly allowed us to do, as 
between mutual friends, while we kept the better 
watch so as not to leave them any favorable oppor- 
tunity. (Little reciprocity in all this, Mr. Van Riz- 
BEECK—you occupying their lands too.) Meanwhile 
entertaining their chiefs daily, and they sometimes 
entertaining us with kindness and liberality. 

One of your errors from the first is that of thinking 
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that tobacco and brandy were sufficient recompences 
to the native chiefs for every insult and injury under 
the sun; it is only wonderfal that these free denizens 
of the plains and forests should ever have entered 


your houses, defiled as they were, and contaminated 


April. 
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as you yourselves were, by such things. 

At length, on the 8th of December, the Saldanicrs, 
the great and little Chainouquas, under Sousoa and 
Oxrpasoa, left us and fell back into the interior, 
after apparently levying some contribution—though 
without resorting to foree—from the Goringhaiquas 
and Gorachouquas, and that may have been their 
object, if they had not, as we suspect, an eye 
upon us. They expressed themselves, however, as 
if this visit was in compliance with one of their 
customs, namely, that when two friends have made 
peace, they should live so close together and inter- 
mixed, to prove by the absence of any dissention, 
their mutual confidence and friendship—so that it 
would appear that there is to be no future breaca of 
our friendship, aye! that they would assist us in 
resisting any foreign invasion by sea, if we should 
only desire their help; of this disposition there was 
some appearance when the French were wrecked here, 
when the natives begged that that people might not 
be allowed to reside here, alleging that we were 
enough for them, and that if other nations should 
come here they would lose all their pasture lands, 
and therefore expressing themselves as if they would 
rather aid us against others, than allow still more to 
come hither, which disposition might, in the case of 
necessity, be turned to advantage; and should they 
continue faithful, our horses increasing at the same 
time, we might give some trouble to an invader. 

There is, of course, every probability, as supposed 
by Van Riesrecs, that the two great divisions of 
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the Chainouquas, under their chiefs Sousoa and The 
OgepAsoa, had combined with the Goringhaiquas and cee 
Gorachouquas, for the purpose of expelling the in- Apri. 
traders. But this, with their lines of circumvillation, Alabina 
to effect that purpose, shows a much more advanced 
condition of society than might have been expected 
amongst such people; although, indeed, their resist- 
ance had always been of a passive or defensive kind. 
The breaking up of the confederacy, by the with- 
drawal of the Chainouquas, may, of course, have 
arisen from necessity, for there could not be pasture 
enough for all their herds in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Dutch lines; or they may have lent 
men, as they formerly did, for the support of their 
allies, whilst the chiefs, with their women and cattle, 
withdrew to some distance; and as these men would 

be for the defence of their allies, who alone were 
encroached on by the Dutch, the contribution of 
which Van Rreseeck heard, was probably for the 
payment of this contingent. It is curious to find the 
chiefs of the Chainouquas assigning as a reason for 
their coming to the Cape, the custom which existed 
among themselves, when peace was made, of inter- 
mixing in proof of mutual confidence and friendship ; 
and their proposal to unite with the Dutch in repelling 
any future invasion by sea; not that they loved the 
Dutch, but that they feared the encroachment of 
other intruders on their pasture lands. Van Rts- 
BEECK’S proposal to take advantage of this disposition, 

on the part of the natives, might at least have been 
turned to good account by succeeding governors of 
the Cape, if not for the purpose of repelling European 
agercssion, at least for the purpose of frontier pro- 
tection against native intruders. Yet, with the ex- 
ception of the Hottentot regiment, arms have never, 


I believe, been put into the hands of, or military 
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organization effected, in any of the native tribes; 
although, as 1 have understood, even the Hottentots, 
not, certainly, as we now find them, the most mar- 
tial of the native tribes, did better service than even 
the Dutch, when the colony was invaded and taken 
by us in 1806. 

As to giving to each of the free men a piece of land 
on which each may keep his own cattle apart from the 
rest, the thing is not practicable, nor can we make 
enclesures here as in the Fatherland, on account of 
the hillyness of the country, and other obstacles. 
But, besides their own lands and gardens, they are 
allowed the whole country, in every direction, as 
common pasturage, and each may keep for himself as 
many cattle as he pleases ; it were much to be desired 
that they would keep more, so that ont of what they 
could spare we might supply the ships with better 
stock than we can procure from the Hottentoos. We, 
therefore, hope that your Honors will be satisfied 
with all our proceedings ; we have always endeavoured 
to conform ourselves to your views and intentions, 
and where we may have misapprehended them, which 
in such new work may easily happen, we have in- 
stantly, on being apprised of our mistake, endea- 
voured to remedy it. 

The false principles here propounded by VAN Riz- 
BEECK, seem to have taken such firm hold on the 
Dutch authorities and people, that they have never 
escaped from them to the present day. It will be 
readily allowed, that in this case, as in other cases 
of planting new colonies, great difficulties must be 
experienced, when neither capitalists nor agriculturists 
come from the mother country, and where the only 
selection of farmers is from amongst the drunken and 
dissipated soldiers and sailors, who come out for the 
purpose of making the conquest. Such men are 
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necessarily unsuited for laborious or continuous field The 
labour; and there must be great difficulty in keeping Fri ga 
them steadily to such work. But to allow them “ the April. 
whole country, in every direction,” for common pas- C°™™e"t*"s- 
turage, was a bad beginning, and in the end has 
proved destructive both to the true interests of go- 
vernments and colonists. There was of course no 
limit to such encroachments on the rights of the native 
tribes, nor any limits to the heart-burnings and mas- 
sacres thereby produced. [I do not see through the 
whole “ Record” that there was any immigration of 
either capitalists or agriculturists from Holland, except 

the hundred and fifty French refugees, and those of 

the Valles de Piedmont, who landed at the Cape in 
June, 1690. The ranks of the farmers appear to have 
been recruited by slow degrees from discharged sailors 

and soldiers, and deserters from the branches of the 
public service. Supported, as they always were, by 

the government authorities such characters were not, 

of course, slow to pasture what herds they could 
procure ‘‘ over the whole country, in every direction.” 

The evil is not yet checked, and will not be for years 

to come, uniess some more vigorous measures are 
adopted by government to check this perpetual en- 
croachment by the colonists on the pasture lands of 
their neighbours. 

Continue to plant the hedge; oblige the Hottentoos May. 
to confine themselves to the roads through the barriers, 
which will tend to security, and prevent the free men 
from interfering with the cattle trade. Do not grant 
any more land within the Leesbeek, or between 
Uytwyck and the fort, as that must be kept for 
pasture. Prevent people from injuring themselves by 
trying to grow corn when the South-east wind would 
ruin them, and where they wish to live, not to cul- 
tivate cory, but to lie in the passage by which the 
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Hottentoos approach, that they may barter cattle 
from out of sight. Sell cattle to the farmers for the 
purpose of being fattened. I would most earnestly 
recommend you to prosecute journeys of discovery 
with vigour at fitting seasons of the monsoon, (Hin- 
doostanee word “ mosum,” or season; generally, by 
Europeans, applied to the season of tropical periodi- 
cal rains); if may be seen from the public and private 
letters of the Directors, and of their Honors of Bata- 
via, that these journeys are expressly ordered to be 
prosecuted with every assiduity. It is quite unadvis- 
able to give out any lands beyond the Company’s 
enclosure, on account of the expense attending the 
protection of the free men; we have never dared to 
venture upon this, should they even be disposed to 
live out there at their own risk, for they would in- 
stantly lose their cattle by robbery, even by the hands 
of our best friends; for the Hottentoos, upon seeing 
the least opportunity, could not abstain from stealing 
the cattle, as we have at full length and breadth 
explained to the Directors. No one will be mad 
enough, and no one is rich enough, to hazard his own 
capital; and as the free farmers here have been set up 
with the Company’s means, the thing would be en- 
tirely wrong, and ought never to be thought of; for 
the same reason I would not venture to sell cattle, 
even for ready money, to any one who was about to 
farm there, for he would forthwith lose them, and 
would be then troubling the Company for more. Mr. 
Moopz1e says in a Note, that in the following year a 
return was made of 13 farms, possessing in freehold 
384 morgen of land, (30 morgen each) of which 125 
were sown with wheat, barley, or rye. 

Van RieBEECK was the first, when he ruled at the 
Cape, to propose the extension of free farms beyond 
the Company’s enclosure—perhaps because his own 
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farm at Boschheuvel was within that enclosure, and The 


would thereby have been rendered more secure. 
What would he have said in later days when the 
system was regularly adopted, and followed out by 
his countrymen, of the farmers going beyond the 
government, and then the government going beyond 
the farmers; until, on the Western coast, by moving 
in this circle, the Kousie or Sand River became the 
boundary, and through the centre of the peninsula 
the great Orange River almost was reached —dis- 
placing the aborigines from a country of much value 
to them, but which, to Europeans, is less than value- 
less—or if, in still later days, he had heard a ruler 
proposing, on the Hastern Coast, to extend the British 
frontier beyond the Kei River. 

So end the ten years and months’ rule of the ex- 
surgeon, ex-Greenland whale-fisher, and ex-governor 
of the Cape; and before bringing his successor on 
the boards, I shall endeavour to sum up briefly what 
was bad and good in his administration of the colony. 
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His first error was his thought of trying to coax 1632, 


Harry, with wife and children, and all the Water- 
people, in order to send them to Robben Island, 
because he suspected that Harry obstructed his 
cattle-trade with the Saldaniers. 


November. 


Qnd. If we cannot by any friendly trade get the December. 


cattle from them, why should we sufter their stealing 
and carrying away without taking vengeance, which 
would be necessary only once—and, with 150 men, 
10,000 or 11,000 cattle are to be had without danger 
of losing a single man, and we might make prisoners, 
without a blow, of many savages, in order to send 
hem as slaves to India, as they still constantly come 
to us without arms with their cattle. 

3d. It is vexatious to see such an immense number 
of cattle, so necessary to us, for the refreshment of 
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the ships, and of which so few are to be had for mer- 


' chandize and friendly treatment. 


4th. To find out the individual guilty of the murder 


is impossible; to take only the same number of cattle: 


that we lost, would create as much irritation and hos- 
tility as if we took all they had ; they place such con- 
fidence in us that we could at any time get them, 
women and children, into the fort, and make them 
drunk; the Honorable Company would then have 
enough, from the increase, to supply the ships with 
fresh meat, and could get good service out of the 
men in killing seals on the islands, the flesh of the 
seals would be sufficient food for them, and the women 
and children might be sent to Batavia. 

5th. To place the colonists sooner on their legs a 
good many slaves would be necessary for them, which 
could be easily fetched, as before stated, from Mada- 
gascar, or even from India, and given out upon 
credit, until the settlers are in a condition to pay for 
them ; and we shall at all events send to Madagascar 
for some slaves for the use of the settlers, as well as 
for the Company’s use. 

6th. Behind Table Mountain there is the finest 
weather in the world, with a pleasant atmosphere in 
the vallies, where the ground is very rich, watered by 
such fine streams that it is delightful to see it; wheat 
and other grain would, doubtless, thrive there, and 
many might gain bread by agriculture; if we get a 
few slaves we mean to try next year, but a house of 
defence must be built to protect the cultivated lands. 

The prohibition against barter on the part of the 


free men with the natives is repeated, and they are ~ 


forbidden to admit the natives into their houses, lest 
they should, by spying into and examining all the 
localities, burn down the houses, and murder the in- 
habitants at night. 
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itis painful to close with Mr. Van RreBeeck, after The 
: Hottentots. 

so long an acquaintance, and not to find one redeem- y¢5¢. 
ing point in his administration ; any one thing to set October. 
in balance against his iniquitous treatment of, and 
still more atrocious intentions towards the aborigines. 
The monopoly of all things, which he held in his own 
hands, and the prohibitions against private dealings 
or intercourse with the natives, got up mnutinies in 
his garrison, and opposition on the part of the people ; 
whilst the unlimited range of pasture rights which he 
gave them over the lands of the aborigines, introduced 
a spirit of hatred and revenge, on the one side, and a 
desire of encroachment on the other; altogether en- 
gendering evils, the effects of which are hardly, to 
the present day, entirely eradicated. But it is of no 
use further to pursue the subject ; he is like the West 
India slave’s wife, “all worse and no better ;’? so we 
must take him as he is; and, therefore, bring on the 
stage the Second Cape Governor, Mr. Zacnarias 
WAGENAAR. 

Mr. Moonie says in a Note, page 254—that the 
natives were not held amenable to the Dutch laws 
published during the period of Van RigBEECR’s 
command. 

On the 8th December Cruyruorr set out with the February, 
two captains and all his own party in search of the 
Namaqua kraals; but before reaching them, he was 
met by the natives who had before requested his 
assistance against the Numakee; this request they 
repeated, but as he could not at once grant it, or 
make any promise of assistance, they would not con- 
duct him any farther, or allow him to go to the great 
river, for which purpose he set off early on the 15th ; 
they followed, and overtook him in the evening, and 
threatened him, unless he turned back. It was not 
deemed adyisable to have any quarrel with these 
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people, so he turned back. With the aid of three 
Souquas, he managed to find a passage behind their 
kraals. The Souquas are subject to the Namaquas, 
and are always on guard a long way from their kraals ; 
he took the three men with him, but they also tried 
to mislead him, and run away the next day; he, how- 
ever, went on three more days with eight men and 
two pack-oxen. On the evening of the 24th, some 
armed Namaquas joined him, desired that he would 
turn back and go no farther. He saw there was no 
further hope, and halted for three days with one of 
his sick men. - On the night uf the 27th, whilst they 
were all standing round a fire, a party, as they be- 
lieved of Souquas, stealthily approached, and wounded 


four of his men with assagais. Next day some Nama- 


quas came with cattle for sale, which were bought for 


he] 


trifles, and they departed. It was rather thought that 
they had come to ascertain whether any of the men 
had been killed, than for any other purpose. On the 
following day the party came to some Souquas’ huts, 
in which were some women and children, and Cruyt- 
Horr would have revenged the wrong done to his 
party by massacreing them, and destroying their huts, 
but his men would not agree to the proposal on any 
account; stating that they were not willing to take 
revenge upon these poor creatures ; and so after halt- 
ing three daysin consequence of wounds, again set 
out on the 2d of January, and reached the fort on the 
Ist instant February. 

Commander ZacHariaAs WAGENAAR doubtless de- 
served that this second expedition of 113 days in 
search of the Namaquas and the River Vigiti Magna 
should fail, from following the example of his prede- 
cessor, and entrusting it to the guidance of sucha 
person as Cruyruorr, when Mynheer Mrrruorr 
was present with the expedition ; but such a failure, 
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such folly, and such proposed atrocity, would hardly 
be believed were not Wagenaar and Cruyrnorr 
themselves the historians. 

An eland killed by the game-keepers was brought 
into the fort; it was nearly as large as a horse, with 
black horns, sharp, and approaching at the points, 
and not branching like those in Europe. 

The governor of the Cape does not seem to have 
known that antelopes never have branching horns, and 
perhaps did not know that there are no deer in Africa; 
that antelopes never shed their horns, whilst deer do 
so annually. 

Memorandum for Mr. Z. WaGENAAR, commanding 
the Company’s Fort at the Cape of Good Hope, on 
the Southern side of Africa—by Admiral Herman 
KEENEKE VAN Opessen.—The abundant. refresh- 
ments supplied to the fleet under my charge during 
our stay here, afford proof of the industry which has 
been exerted, and which must be continued by Mr. 
JOAN VAN RaitBEzcK, who was sent hither a few 
years ago by our masters to secure a supply of the 
necessary refreshments for their shipping. The only 
mode to procure an abundance of cattle is, a gentle 
and friendly reception and treatment of the several 
tribes of Hottentoos; and, therefore, according to the 
repeated orders of our superiors, and according to our 
practice hitherto, they should be received with all 
imaginable kindness, and not subjected to any de- 
scription of wrong, slight, or contempt, which would 
create aversion, and thus prevent them from bringing 
any more cattle. 

The Admiral could hardly have read the proceedings 
of the former governor, in the matter of proposing to 
send a whole tribe—men, women, and children—as 
slaves to Batavia, and to seal catching in chains on 
the Island, for the benefit of his honorable masters, 
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and of the usurpation of their lands—else he would 
hardly talk of the practice having hitherto been to treat 
them with all imaginable kindness, and not subject 
them to any description of wrong, slight, or con- 
tempt. But, as might be supposed, the principal 
object of the Admiral-Commissioner, was to obtain a 
sufficient supply of long horns for his fleet. 

Mr. Moopie observes in a Note, that the proceed- 


‘ings of this Commissioner, while at the Cape, formed 


the subject of a strong remonstrance to Holland and 
to Batavia, upon the inconvenience of investing with 
the temporary command, every stranger of rank who 
might touch at the Cape for a few days; and who, in 
general, impeded the public service by issuing orders 
which only tended to produce confusion by their 
multiplicity. 

The resolutions, in former times, of the Bombay 
government, were said by a zeneral officer command- 
ing one of the divisions of the army, to lead to— 
order, counter-order, and disorder. 

Arrived the small English vessel, the Lion, of 124 
tons, 26 men, with 200 slaves; three weeks from 
Madagascar, bound to Barbadoes ; 20 slaves had died. 
The commander, fiscal, and ensign, went on board 
with some burgers to try to buy some slaves; on get- 
ting on board they saw the slaves sitting on the orlop, 
the greater part of them very young, entirely naked, 
and perfect skeletons; notwithstanding which, the 
captain, Jan Houwart, yesterday asked the ensign 
£30 sterling, or 500 guilders, for each of his lean 
slaves ; he now desired to be excused from selling any. 

Mr. Moopts observes, in a Note—the name of the 
English captain, was no doubt identical with that of 
the future philanthropist Joan Howarp. 

The Goringhaiquas brought for sale two cattle and 
two sheep, an unusual circumstance; one of them 
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said that they were going to remove to another country 
and never to return. Itis, however, our firm belief 
that these chiefs are, out of pure jealousy, inclined to 
attack the Chainouquas, our friends; as from them 
we get most and the best cattle; when this becomes 
certain the attack must be prevented. 

Whether the object of the Goringhaiquas was not 
to prevent their neighbours from selling cattle which 
must be pastured upon their lands? 

The remainder of Mr. WacgenaAr’s excellent 
Memoir is filled with observations on the character 
and prospects of the Dutch farmers and free men. 
He appears to attribute their failure to the impossi- 
bility of supplying them with a good number of 
labouring slaves, and to the necessity under which 
they were of employing hired Dutch servants, who 
either will not work from indolence, or who, instigated 
by others, take themselves off when their services are 
most required. 

Journal continued.—The commission of Mr. Van 
QUAELBERGEN was read with due ceremony; and 
Mr. WaGenaAAr embarked for Batavia. 

These repeated prohibitions against free trade, be- 
sides being in the spirit in which the Dutch govern- 
ment always endeavoured, in their colonies, to hold a 
monopoly of all things in their own hands—had, of 
course, at the Cape of Good Hope, the additional 
object of recovering from the soldiers and sailors, 
whom they endeavoured to raise to the condition of 
farmers—the money which they owed for slaves, 
cattle, seed-corn, and other things. 

It is unnecessary to notice at any length the wretch- 
ed political economy of Mr. QuagLBerGEen and 
Council, in the matter of the dealings of free men 
with one another, and with the government. 

Journal kept in the Fort Good Hope.~-The gibbet, 
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upon which the female Hottentoo was recently hang=— 


ed, was observed to have fallen down. The said 
Hottentoo was again suspended on the gibbet for the 
satisfaction of jastice. Five evil-disposed Hottentoos 
were brought in by the mounted guard fastened 
together. The guard stated that the prisoners had 
laid hold of a certain burger’s shepherd who was 
herding his sheep near the guard-house, forcibly 
rifled his pockets of all their contents, and made off 
with a large portion of his flock, but were pursued 
and overtaken by the mounted guard, who rescued 
the prey from their thievish hands. Some Hottentoos 
brought by way of ransom, for the five prisoners, 
eight fine young cattle and eight sheep, but were 
sent back unheard, for the insolence of these people 
began to get beyond bounds and insufferable, and 
requires an exemplary punishment to deter others, 
more particularly as the prisoners are subject to the 
Chief Gonomoa, through whose means two of the 
burgers were so cruelly massacred last year. All the 
burgers were mustered in arms to the number of 93 ; 
it was a pleasure to see how well they handled their 
infallible weapons. | 

The above extract was rather funny, from being the 
first portion of the Record which it fell to my lot to 
transcribe after tiffin with a young 7th Dragoon 
Guard’s man, Lt. Gorn, at Fort Beaufort,—and by 
comparing what the duty of the Cape burghers was 
in 1672, with what the duty of Her Majesty’s Dragoon 
Guards is in 1844,—a lady who was present, proposing 
that an additional standard should be worked for the 
7th with a lamb, but without the golden fleece. 

Resolution of Council—The Commander VAN 
OverBEEK stated to the meeting that he had been 
reflecting whether it might not be practicable and 
serviceable to the Company, as well as necessary for 
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the prevention of such future eavilling, that we should The 
try to enter into an agreement with some Hottentoos, cai 
especially with those in whose land our residency has April. 
been, or may be established, whereby they should 
declare us to be the rightful and lawful possessors of 

this Cape district, and its dependencies, lawfully sold 

and ceded to the Company, or to us, the Company’s 
servants, for a special sum of money; in order thus 
more firmly to establish our masters in their right of 
property. ‘This proposal was considered very desirable ; 

and it was resolved and determined to enter into such 
agreement accordingly, in the first place with the 
Hottentoo Captain Manrekuacou, alias SCHACHER, as 
hereditary sovereign (Erf Heer) of the lands on which 

the Company has already established Her residency 

at the Cape, and in this district. - 

The Honorable the East India Company of England, Commentary, 
trading to the East Indies, was said to have been long 
considered by the natives of India as an old woman 
residing in Leadenhall-street. Was this notion taken 
from Holland? 

The draft of this agreement is about to be made 3 April. 
and also, hereafter, to do the same without delay, 
with neighbouring Hottentoos. Thus resolved, in the 
Fortress of Good Hope, day and year as above, April 
13. 

Agreement entered into between the Commissioner 
ARNOUT VAN OVERBEEK, with the Council, at the 
Cabo de Boa Esperance, on the part of the General 
Chartered Dutch East India Company on the one part ; 
and the Hottentoo Prince Manrxuagou, alias Scua- 
CHER, hereditary sovercign of the Cabo de Boa 
Esperance, on the other part :— 

First.—The said Prince Scuacuer promises, for 
himself, his heirs and descendants, to sell, cede, and 
deliver in fall, perpetual and hereditary property, as 
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he doth by these presents, sell and deliver to the said 
Company the whole district of the Cabo de Boa 
Esperance, beginning from the Lion Hill, and extend- 
ing along the coast of Table Bay, with the Hout and 
Saldanha Bays inclusive, with all the lands, rivers, 
creeks, forests, and pastures therein situated anc 
comprised, together with their dependencies, so that 
the same may be everywhere cultivated and occupied, 
without Ict or hindrance from any one; with this 
understanding, however, that he and his kraals and 
herds of cattle may come, freely and without molesta- 
tion, near to the outermost farms of the said district, 
and where neither the Company nor the free men de- 
pasture their cattle, and that he shall not be expelled 
from the same by our nation, by force and without 
cause. 

Second.—Engages never to cause loss or injury to 
the Company, her subjects, cr servants,—or suffer 
such to be done by others. 

Third.—To endeavour to drive away and expel by 
force of arms any foreign European power which may 
try to settle in the district. 

Fourth.—That he and his descendants shall be good 
friends and neighbours of the Company, and the 
enemies of all who would hurt, offend, or injure her. 
or her subjects ; helping and repressing the Company 
and her servants and subjects against all hostile ag- 
gressions. 

The Honorable Company promise on the other part, 
to give and present to the said Prince Scuacusr, for 
this sale and surrender of the whole Cape district, a 
sum of 4,000 reals of eight, in sundry goods and 
articles of merchandize, this day delivered to his con- 
tentment; secondly, that she, or her servants, residing 
here in her name, shall allow Prince ScuacnEerR and 
subjects the peaceful possession of his other lands. 
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Should he or his allies be attacked, or his free lands, The 
by other tribes of Hottentoos, and driven out of the pO 
same, he may freely come with his people and his April. 
cattle into the lands of the Company, where he will 

be assisted and protected against his enemies; and if 

any question should arise among the allied Hottentoos, 

the decision shall be pronounced by the Company. 

On the other hand, he shall once a year, upon the 
arrival of the Orange banner, or homeward-bound 
fleet, deliver us a tribute to his protectors, the Com- 
pany, some presents of cattle, receiving in return an 
entertainment at the expense of the Company. 

The whole having been interpreted to the Hottentoo 
Prince Manexnacou, he declared himself satisfied, 
promising that he, his heirs, and descendants, shall - 
abide by the engagement ; acknowledging at the same 
time, to have received the stipulated price, estimated 
at 4,000 reals of eight, in sundry wares, to his satis- 
faction. The contract was confirmed on both sides 
by the shaking hands, and signed and sealed with the 
Company’s seal. 

Done in the Fortress the Good Hope, 

April 19, 1672. 
(L. 8.) ARNOUT van OVERBEEK.. 
“ Mark of Prince SCHACHER, &c. 


Mr. Moonie says in a Note, that a counterpart of 
‘the above engagement was entered into between the 
Council aud “the minor Prince Duouvuw, hereditary 
sovereign of the country called by, us Hottentoos’ 
Holland, and its dependencies, assisted by the Hot- 
tentoo Chief Dackxery (alias CuypEr), stadhouder 
and guardian of the prince, and the Captain 
Dytu’Kry, his counsellor and representative.” The 
land conveyed by this instrument is thus defined :— 


“The whole district of the lands called Hottentoos’ 
c * 
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Holland, beginning from the Cape district, around 
its coast, and Cape False, with False Bay, and Ysel- 
steyn inclusive. In both instances the goods were 
estimated at 4,000 reals, and are stated to have been 
delivered to the satisfaction of the contracting natives. 
A statement of the actual prime cost will be found in 
the Cape despatch of 11th May, 1673 in fra.” 

By referring to the despatch, it will be seen that 
the merchandize for which Hottentot’s Holland was 
bought, cost #8]. 16. The Cape district cost f.33. 17. 

Since Sergeant Cruyruorr has remained absent 
seven weeks, may be detained by the swelling of the 
rivers in this cold wet weather, and must be in want 
of food, and especially of strong drink, the Council 
resolved to send out some known and faithful Hotten- 
toos with those articles, if any of them could be per- 
suaded to undertake the work. But whatever trouble 
was taken, and whatever offers were made to induce 
the Hottentoos to go, they all declined, partly on 
account of the cold weather and swollen state of the 
rivers, and partly from the fear of the hostile neigh- 
bours through whose jurisdiction they would have to 
pass. The commandant of Saldanha Bay,- reported 
that the neighbouring Hottentoos were still quite dis- 
inclined to the cattle trade, so that he had only pro- 
cured 117 sheep and seven cattle from the small captain 
who lay with his kraal close to the Company’s house 
there. A certain African, a subject of Gonomoa, who 
came to visit some of his kinsmen, stated for certain 
that Cruytuorr and his party had, on their homeward 
journey, arrived in the Soeswas’ land, seven or eight — 
days’ journey distant; and six days after CruyTHoFF 
arrived, bringing 179 cattle, chiefly young, and 375 
very fair Hottentot sheep, which he had bartered in | 
the African country from the Hassequas, Soeswas, — 
and other tribes, for the usual articles. He had not, 
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during his journcy, the slightest difference with the The 
Hottentoos ; so that the reports to that effect, were Pirate 
only idle rumours. A certain captain of the Soeswas’ July. 
kraals, named by us Ciaas, came with his attendants, 
under Cruyruorr’s safeguard. He came in the name 

of his kraals, to pay his respects in the Hottentoo 
fashion, and to request that we would take care that 
their tribe, as well as other Africans, might come 
unmolested with their cattle to the fort to barter. He 
said that the war which arose among them some time 
ago was principally owing to Captain Cuyprer and. 
his adherents, who wished to compel them to give , 
over their cattle to him, when they were bringing 
them for sale, that he might himself have the selling 

of them to the Company ; this attempt, he said, was 
resisted, and from that time Cuyrrer would allow no 
peaceful passage through his country, which had 
Stopped the trade. Cxaas offered to continue always 
a-good friend and neighbour of the Company, and 
desired that he and his people might be permitted to 
sleep in the fort at night during their stay, so as to be 
safe from the Cape Hottentoos, his enemies. He was 
informed that care would be taken that he and _ his 
retinue should lodge in safety in the fort. 

In this manner, and in a thousand ways batides, Commentary, 
jealousies and animosities mmnst almost necessarily 
have arisen amongst the native tribes on the first in- 
troduction of European power; and it would have 
required a much greater acquaintance with the insti- 
tutions and character of the several tribes than the 
Dutch can be supposed to have possessed, to have 
prevented the breaking up of the clans, and the dis- 
organization of society in South Africa, There was a 
curious article in the Standard or Spectator, a short 
time ago, induced by the Queen’s visit to Scotland, 


and her Majesty’s reception and protection: there by 
@ ** 
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Lord GuLENLYOoN, at the head of his clan. The editor 
asked whether in Ireland, where clans had been 
broken up, her Majesty would be as safe as in Scot- 
land, where all, except the clan Mc’Grecor, had 
been preserved entire ? and said, that out of this cir- 
cumstance alone her Majesty’s ministers might find 
the secret of governing the Kaffers and the New Zea- 
landers. 

The Captain Ciraas, of the Soeswa kraal, who 
came to the Cape under the protection of the Dutch 
Sergeant Cruyruorr, and who was protected by the 
governor in the castle of the Cape, was evidently an 
intruder on the lands of the minor Prince Duouvuw, 
and of his guardian Cuyprr, with whom a treaty 
offensive and defensive was negotiated on the 19th 
of the previous April, and who sold, through that 
treaty, Hottentoos’ Holland to the Dutch East India 
Company for 81 frances and 16 cents. 

The war which the captain Craas describes to 


have arisen among the Hottentoos, resulted out of the 


circumstance of captain Cuyper and his adherents 
having required them to give over their cattle to him, 
in order that he might sell them to the Dutch, and iS, 
apparently, only a continuation of the system which 
the Dutch found to prevail in the early period of their 
connexion with these tribes when the Caepmans or 
Goringhaiquas resisted the intrusion of foreigners with 
their cattle, and denied them access to the Dutch, 
unless the cattle were delivered over to them for sale, 
orin other words, until their brokerage was paid. In 
this manner the breaking up of clans has gone on from 
bad to worse to the present day, until the clans within 
the colony have altogether disappeared. 

An evil of another kind afterwards arose, in the 
asylum or protection given to members of foreign 
clans within the colony, as in the case of the rebel 
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chiefs of Gaixa during General Janssens rule over The 
the colony, and during our own rule over it. Tro Hettentots. 


1672, 


compare great things with small, this is only the same July. 


system as the French have found in operation against 
them in Algiers; and the asylum afforded by the Em- 
peror of Morocco to ABpon Kapirn—and Garka, had 
he possessed the power, had as much or more right 
to punish the colonial government for the protection 
afforded to his rebel chiefs, as the French had to 
punish the emperor for the protection afforded to 
Appou Kapir; more right certainly, for the rebel 
chiefs were the undoubted subjects of Garxa, whilst 
it may be questioned whether ABpoLt Kapir ever 
become a subject of France. 

The evil of breaking up the Kaffer clans is still in 
operation. I was present only a few days ago, at the 
interview between the Lieut.-Governor of the North 
Eastern Province and the Chiefs of the Garxa clan, 
when the new treaty was read to them, which they 
were required to ratify. Their hesitation in doing so 
arose principally out of some doubts on their part 
with respect to territorial limits—and it may be that 
the Garka clan considered that the limits assigned 
to the Amagakabie clan, through the treaty previously 
negotiated with that clan, encroached on their just 
prerogatives in this respect. This will naturally lead 
to war between these clans—but as there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the British government to appro- 
priate to himself any portion of the Kaffer country, 
this will only involve that government in the necessity 
of protecting each clan in the limits which it has 
assigned to it. The system will necessarily have the 
effect of breaking up the inviolability of the great 
Kaffer clan, as it may have existed before the intro- 
duction of European authority among them—at all 
events it takes out of their hands, the power of re- 
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dressing their own grievances in their own way—yet 
the system, if properly carried out, may be attended 
with good rather than with evil results, for various 
substantive clans may be raised wp.in the room of one 
great clan—and if the inferior clans are sufficiently 
protected, the system may work well, and give peace 
to the whole. There is, apparently, amongst the 
Kaffers, no one person now capable of ruling a great 
people, and these small clanships will be more easily 
managed by chiefs of limited understanding in 
administrative affairs. Of the power of the British 
government, when properly directed to rule all in this 
manner, whether Kaffers, Hottentots, or Bosjemans, 
there can of course be no question—should it even 
transfer the whole of the frontier districts to chiefs 
of its own creation. 

The Hottentoo Captain Scuacuer, and some of 
his followers, appeared at the fort to procure, accord- 
ing to custom, a dram and a piece of tobacco, but he 
was sent away without a hearing, as an impudent 
and shameless beggar. iar 

It will not escape observation that this shameless 
beggar—the Captain Scuacnsr—who was turned 
away from the fort by his Honor the Governor, on the 
27th of October, is the Prince from whom the Cape 
district was purchased on the 19th of the previous 
April, for 33 francs and 17 cents. 

Received a report from Robben Island that the five 
Hottentoos confined there had escaped in a small boat 
during the night—a bold undertaking in such savages 
to trust themselves to such a distance in so small a 
Jjolletje, with only two oars, and no rudder; it isa 
proof of the strong desire which, ina state of slavery, 
exists for freedom. The governor being curious to 
know where the fugitives had landed, sent two 
mounted men to search for the little boat. . 
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Mr. Moonie observes, in a Note, that the prisoners The 
were presumed to have landed in safety, as the boat He icant 
had been found on the beach—and I may observe that January. 
the adventure isthe more remarkable since the use °°™™"'" 
of boats, canoes, or rafts, either on the coast or on 
the rivers, appears to be unknown to the aborigines 
of South Africa—probably from the tempests with 
which the coasts are so frequently visited, and because 
so few fish are to be found in the rivers. 

This is the most critical period which has yet oc- 
curred in the history of the Hottentot tribes in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape since the arrival of the 
Dutch among them. It occurs shortly after the arrival 
of the first Dutch Governor—for Governor GosxKr’s 
predecessors were only Commanders—who, without 
referring to the conduct of his countrymen towards 
the aborigines, and looking only at the transactions 
under review, declares the aggressions to be all on 
the side of the natives, and proceeds to punish them 
on this limited view of the question, without first 
seeking to redress the grievances and injustice which 
they had sustained at the hands of his countrymen. 
Had such, indeed, been the intention of the home 
government, it is of course a question whether the 
local government could have succeeded :in the en- 
deavour to reform the clans,—or whether, had this 
been attempted, success could have followed the 
endeavour without first relinquishing all territorial 
possessions. The proceedings of the Dutch towards 
the aborigines do not, however, appear in so aggra- 
vated a form as those of the Spaniards in South 
America, for it is not here attempted to make slaves 
of the people, or to make “ distributions” of them 
amongst the colonists for the cultivation of govern- 
ment or private estates. ‘The Spaniards and the 
Dutchmen had, however, to deal with a people ina 
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very different degree of civilization, on the commence- 
ment of their colonial administration. In Hispaniola, 
the Spaniards found a dense population confined in 
an insular position, destitute of cattle, which had 
not accordingly reached the pastoral condition, and 
did not require the land for the support of their flocks 
and herds, nor had they subjugated four-legged animals 
to their dominion. The object of the planters was 
accordingly to subjugate the aborigines to be employed 
in the mines, and in the cultivation of their estates. 
In South Africa, the Dutch found amongst the Hot- 
tentots, organized communities occupying extensive 
tracts of country, possessed of large herds of cattle, 
and flocks of sheep. It would have been impossible 
to have reduced these to a condition of slavery, had 
not the Dutch law of 1636 prevented that, for the 
aborigines had the means of retiring into the interior, 
where other tribes were ready to receive and protect 
them ; they had subjugated the larger animals to their 
dominion ; used the ox as a beast of burthen, and 
lived upon the produce of their flocks and herds, and 
upon the wild game of their country. In depriving 
the aborigines of their land, the Dutch therefore 
inflicted ‘a greater injury on the people of South 
Africa than was inflicted by the Spaniards in South 
America by a corresponding measure. The Bosjemans 
in most part of the country, appear to have been the 
only people who were not possessed of herds and 
flocks; they were few in number, were mere moun- 
tain robbers, and lived upon the natural products of 


their lands, whether animal or vegetable. The op- 


pressions of the foreigner have accordingly been more 
injurious to that people than they have been to either 
the Hottentot or the Kaffer ; for when the males were 
killed, the women and children having no domestic 
animals fo subsist upon, were at the mercy of the 
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invader. The Bosjemans were accordingly in an The 


inferior degree of civilization to either the Hottentots 
or the Kaffers. How far they had an organized form 
of goveinment? or in what degree they occupied the 
land?—and whether in cither respect to an extent 
which would have saved them from entire annihila- 
tion, according to the rules laid down by the New 
Zealand Committee of the House of Commons, can 
only be ascertained as we proceed further into their 
history? The proceedings of the Dutch government 
towards the Hottentots during the month of Septem- 
ber, 1673, give indication, plain enough, of the 
approaching disorganization of one of the tribes; for 
that goverument is not only in arms against it, but 
has succeeded in forming a confederacy of other 
tribes, or of rebel members of the same tribe, for 
the dismemberment of the Gonomoa clan. 

Mr. Moopir says in a Note, that no journals are 
to be found for the years 1674, 5, or 6, nor any de- 
spatches from the Cape for the year 1675, and that a 
letter of [0th August, from the Chamber, adverts 
chiefly to the European wars of the period. The 
Directors pray that “the result of these wars may be 
a fortunate peace, in which commerce may shine forth 
with its former lustre ; while writing news had arrived 
of the death of Marshal Turrene, and the retreat 
of the French army.” On the 22d of November, 
1675, the Governor-General and Council acknowledge 
the receipt of nine despatches from the Cape, between 
January and September, 1675—a great variety of sub- 
jects are touched on, but no notice from which any 
direct information can be drawn as to the state of 
relations with the natives. On the7th February, 1676, 
three more Cape letters are acknowledged, still with- 
out reference to any transactions with the natives. 
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From all these circumstances some idea may be tormed 
of the probable contents of the missing volume. 

The nearest Hottentoos, belonging to the Captains 
Cuypsr, ScHACHER, HoureBeren, and Scnepper, 
have all become very bold by their constant commu- 
nication with us,—to keep them better in check, in 
the event of their showing ill-will or opposition, we 
have brought it so far, by gratifying Captain Chaas 
and his.adherents from time to time, that he is not 
only much attached to us, but also ready, when 
required, to be employed against the others; when, 
with the assistance of a few of our men, he could get 
the better of them all; he has been employed asa 
balance, and has pursued the evil-disposed Gonomoa. 
We deem it highly essential that he should be more: 
and more attached to us, being a man, who, compared 
to all the rest, is very deserving of favor; he is very 
civil, and furthermore is contented with very little. 
In the charge of the said captain and others, there are 
still 391 native sheep, which he grazes on account of 
the Company, and brings a few of them when wanted, 
receiving in return, upon his appearance at the fort, 
a regale of tobacco, arrack, and rice. 

{f even a man like Governor Gosxr, the first gover- 
nor of the Cape, is found so little to discriminate be- 
tween persons, and so blinded by prejudice and self- 
interest, as to consider his ally, Captain Cuaas, so 
superior to all the other neighbouring chiefs, and not 
to perceive that, in his eyes, this superiority arose 
principally, if not altogether, from the daily and 
friendly intercourse which he held with Cuaas, and 
from the hostile attitude which the others had assumed, 
as well as from the absence of personal intercourse ; 
if then, with a man like Governor Gosxg, such things 
happened, what injury and injustice might not be 
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expected to arise out of the proceedings of Commander The 


Van Rrepeecs, and men of that class, when dealing 
with Harry and his Strandloopers, opposed to the 
neighbouring Goringhaiquas, or Caepmans, as they 
were then called? The clans of the promontory of 
the Cape are now, however, fairly opposed to one 
another;- one clan, the Goringhaiquas, is leagued 
with the Dutch, in all probability for its own aggran- 
dizement, whilst the others are resisting aggression, 
and struggling for wild independence. How the con- 
test terminated, and how it must have terminated, 
we already know. But it will be curious and interest- 
ing (as the Dutchman said when he saw the Hottentot 
child, assisted by its mother, sucking the big tailed 
sheep,) to trace through its various stages the pro- 
gress of a struggle which led to the dismemberment 
of the clans, and the annihilation of the Hottentots 
as an independent people. 
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Despatch from Governor Gosks ane Council to the March. 


Chamber.—We remained undisturbed by the attacks 

of Gonomoa and his allies until November last. He 
then, with his whole force, attacked during the night 
our allies, the Cape Hottentoos, who lay about three 
mylen off, kiiling several of them, and carrying off a 
great portion of their cattle. Of this we were in- 
formed by express, and instantly sent to the assist- 
ance of our allies a party of horse and foot; they 
returned unsuccessful after an absence of three days, 
for Gonomoa and his people had retreated before 
their arrival, and the Cape Hottentoos were not dis- 
posed to follow their enemy. Fifteen of the Gonomoa 
Hottentoos were killed on this occasion. We have 
often intended to send out another expedition to take 
our revenge, (resentment;) but all the garrison could 


not be spared. ‘This will, however, be necessary, as_ 


well to prevent the boldness of the Gonomoas from 
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increasing, as to relieve the losses of the burgers, for 
no cattle can be spared to them for two years. The 
losses the burgers have suffered, now compel them to 
repeat the request made to your honors last year, to 
be freed from restoring, head for head, the Gonomoa 
cattle which were granted to them, and to be allowed 
to retain those cattle in lawful property. The amount 
of the burger’s cattle, and other property, may be 
seen from the accompanying roll; they themselves 
have rather diminished than increased since our last 
letters ; three families, those of two drunken tailors 
and another idler, having been permitted to remove 
to Batavia. Mr. Moopre says, ina Note, that the 
losses of the burgers are accountcd fcr in the same 
despatch ; and that, after stating that the crops had 
partially failed from drought, and that the orchard 
and vegetable garden had failed from the same cause ; 
the despatch proceeds :—*“‘ The barrenness of the 
pasture, in every quarter, has caused a great morta- 
lity among the Company’s cattle, as well as those of 
the free men. We will hope, and pray God, that the 
next season may be better.” 

In the distressed circumstances to which the colo- 
nists were reduced, it is not surprising to find them 
anxious to make good their losses, through adverse 
season, by pouncing on the Gonomoa cattle. But it 
is painful to find Governor Gosxg, in his last despatch 
to the Chamber, regretting his inability to carry on 
the war against the Gonomoa Hottentots, that the 
losses of the burgers might be made good. 

It seems to have been a common usage with all the 
native tribes to entrust herds of cattle to members of 
their own or of other tribes, to be herded at pasture ; 
and we have already seen* that a person belonging to 
this very tribe, who had appropriated to his own use 


* Probably under the Bosjeman Head. 
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cattle thus entrusted to his charge, had sought and The 
found refuge among the Namaquas; that this led to A a 
a war between the tribes, and afforded to the Dutch November. 
an opportunity of acting as umpires between them, Commen@y: 
It was ona herd of cattle entrusted by Gonomoa to 
Captain Crss, that the Dutch expedition pounced 
near Saldanha Bay; whether Cres belonged to Gono- 
MoA’s tribe does not very clearly appear, but whether 

he did or not, he would necessarily be held respon- 
sible for the safe keeping of the cattle, and probably 

be charged with collusion with the Datch in losing 
them. Poor Cress could have little opportunity or 
means of recovering the cattle from so powerful an 
enemy, as he might have done from a neighbouring 
tribe; and out of this arises another cause of dissen- 
sion or disunion amongst the native tribes, and a com- 
plication of their relations, through the introduction 

of a foreign and powerful rival. Mr. De Beer told 
me that it was a common practice with him to send 
his cattle for pasturage into the Tambookie territory, 
where they were perfectly safe, and sure to be return- 
ed, on payment of the established grazing fee; and, 
indeed, with the nomadic Dutch settlers on the Tarka 
Plains, this is the common usage, more especially on 

a failure of rain within the colonial border. It is 
curious to trace analagous usages in different countries. 

In India every government has pasturage lands, in 
almost every village, and people grazing their cattle 
on these lands, whether their own subjects, or the 
subjects of another government, pay what is called 
*‘gao churae;” the person undertaking to tend the 
cattle is held responsible for their safe keeping; and 
the government, in whose territory they were lost, is 
responsible, and would afford indemnification for the 
Joss sustained. This system prevails to a greater 
extent amongst the nomadic Bolooch, who descend 
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with their herds and flocks to the plains on Scind, 
from their mountains in the neighbourhood of Kelat, 
on the setting in of the winter; returning when the 
heats of Scind become too intense for these moun- 
taineers, or when the pasturage of the plains fail. 
One of these tribes, called Kossas, wander with their 
herds and flocks into the neighbouring states of Raj- 
pootana, and some of them have in late years even 
settled there. The nomadic life has necessarily, in 
those regions, produced an unsettled state of society ; 
and the British government has on several occasions 
been obliged to employ troops against the Kassas. 
When I left Rajpootana in the end of 1843, we were 
in arms against several thousand of them —cavalry 
and infantry—who had been thrown loose upon the 
public by our conquest of Scind, and by the change 
thus produced in the relations by which they were 
united with the Ameers; when no such changes occur, 
the rights and privileges of the nomadic tribes being 
sufficiently understood by themselves, and recognized 
by others, comparative tranquillity prevails. I see 
by the newspapers that the predatory warfare between 
the nomadic Bolooch and Kossas still continues with 
our troops, but how it is to terminate I cannot know 
until my return to Rajpootana. 

The Hottentoo captains having arrived, were inter- 
rogated by the governor as to the circumstances of the 
disputes which had arisen between them ; in the first 
place, they positively denied the whole; saying, that 
there was no difference among them, but when closely 
examined, they confessed that Captain Scuacumr’s 
people had lost a cow in the fields, which was found 
concealed in their kraal by the people of Captain 
Tuomas, but that ScuacueErR suspected that the cow 
had been killed by Tuomas’ people, had seized and 
killed a cow belonging to him. THomas then sent 
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home ScnacueR’s cow, but on subsequently missing 
his own, and learning that it had been slaughtered by 
ScHAcHER’s people, he caused his people to steal 
and slaughter, in revenge, three of ScHacHER’s 
cattle; all these disputes had set them by the ears; 
but on the recommendation of the governor, they had 
arranged all in an amicable manner, and they pro- 
mised that should either of them be again injured by 
another, he would first communicate with us before 
taking revenge, in order that the guilty person might 
be punished according to his deserts; and that they 
would endeayour to continue good neighbours and 
faithfal allies. 

It would be extremely interesting were it possible 
to trace to its termination the process through which 
a dispute of even this trifling character was settled 
among the Hottentoo clans, for that the dispute was 
between clans or tribes, is quite apparent. : But the 
presence of a foreign power on the scene renders this 
hopeless ; and it was probably not the wish or interest 
of the Dutch government that the clans should remain 
unbroken, or judges in their own affairs, of even a 
trivial character; we must accordingly address our- 
selves to the less interesting task of taking a review 
of the proceedings of the Dutch government, in as 
far as the records of their administration admit of our 
doing so. The forty or fifty armed men whom the 
governor met near the old fort at nine o’clock at 
night, were probably coming to the Dutch authorities 
to seck their interposition or mediation in the dispute 
which had arisen between the clans,—whilst the 
separate treaties which had been entered into on the 
19th of April, 1672, with Cuyper and Scuacner, 
two of the appellants, rendered it impossible that the 
governor should refuse his mediation ; for the first 
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article of the engagement, on the side of the Dutch, 
is clearly of a defensive character. 

The overseer of Hottentoos’ Holland reported that 
the Cape Hottentoos had placed their kraals close to 
the Company’s lodge; the grass being reserved for the 
Company’s cattle, they were civilly requested to 
remove, they did so, but twice returned ; among their 
flock of sheep he had seen several half-bred sheep, 
which they said they got from the free men. He 
further reported that Cuypser had informed him that 
several women of the hostile Gonomoas had come to 
the kraal of Captain Cuaas to greet for peace, and 
consequently about an actual attack on him—Cuyprgsr 
—this we must well inquire into. 

Here again the interposition of the Dutch denies us 
the gratification of seeing how the clans would, if left 
to themselves, settle their own differences. 

Proclamation.—JoHan Bax, of Herentals, Gover- 
nor and Director, &c. and the Council—To all who 
may see, hear, or read this—Greeting.—-Since none 
of these free inhabitants are permitted to keep in their 
flocks any Hottentoo sheep, still less to procure such 
sheep from the Hottentoos by barter or other unlaw- 
ful means; and since the free men have not scrupled 
to pay the Hottentoos whom they have employed in 
their service with their own cross-bred sheep; and 
these sheep have to our sorrow been seen runring 
with the Hottentoos’ sheep and in their kraals; they 
have now, however, been taken from the Hottentoos 
with loss to the Company; the said Hottentoos are 


enabled, under the pretence that the said sheep have 


been procured in the manner described, to seek for 
and appropriate to themselves such sheep as occasion- 
ally stray from the Company’s flocks, and to say that 
they have received the sheep as the wages of labor, 
or otherwise from the free men; and whereas this 
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able Company, we therefore do hereby most strictly isn 
prohibit and interdict all free inhabitants from keeping April. 
any Hottentoo sheep in their flocks, still more from 
bartering any such sheep from the Hottentoos, or 
paying as wages to any Hottentoos any cross-bred 
sheep; and we hereby direct, that instead thereof, 
they shall recompense those services with that which 
is permitted—’¢ geene g’oorloft is—on pain of arbitrary 
bodily correction, and above a fine of Rds. 50. The 
fiscal of this colony is directed to keep a close watch 
upon the contraveners of this order, as we find the 
same for the service of the Honorable Company. 
This done, &c. 

JOHAN BAX. 

[t is as well to put on record—once for all—a funny Commentary. 
and absurd proclamation of this kind, for “ The 
Record” is full of them; and it shows the impotent 
endeavours of the Dutch to separate, by a wide gulf, 
all friendly intercourse: between the colonists and the 

aborigines; after the Hcttentoo clans had been de- 
stroyed within the colony, the same system was 
adopted by the Dutch in the hope of drawing a gulf 
between the colonists and the Kaffers ; and if I mistake 
not, the same restrictive system was continued for a 
time by our own government. Indeed, it prevails to 
some extent to the present day, though with a differ- 
ent object, in the manner of fire-arms and powder. 

The month of June must be considered an important 
one in the history and annals of the Dutch and Hot- 
tentots, concerned in the administration of affairs in 
the neighbourhood of the Cape. It had from the 
commencement of their rule been the object of the 
Dutch government to hold a monopoly of all things in 
their own hands; excluding the native tribes from 
cattle-barter with each other, and with their own 
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subjects and servants,—as well as their subjects and 
servants from dealings of this kind with one another ; 
for the latter purpose proclamations or orders were, or 
ought to have been, sufficient. But to: prevent the 
intercommunication of the native tribes, in matters of 
this kind, must always have been an impossible task ; 
and the thought could hardly have entered into the 
heads of any monopolists less inveterate than the 
Dutch; that this was their policy from the first we 
have sufficient proof through the whole of ‘The 
Record ;” also of their signal failure; whether 

respected the native tribes or their own subjects; of 
the bitter fruits of that policy they are now beginning 
to taste; for it must have produced that estrangement 
and alienation everywhere, which it was the professed 
object of their rule to prevent.* The treaty which 
we have just seen negotiated with the Cochoqua am- 
bassadors of Gonomoa and Oxspasoa, and to which 
the Goringhaiquas or Caepmans are, by a sort of side 
wind, made a party, is more stringent in its concep- 
tion and execution than. any commercial treaty that 
has been attempted in Europe in late years, and it 
must, of course, soon produce similar or worse 
results; worse results certainly, for the tribes of South 
Africa had not been subjected to Dutch domination 
or dictation to an extent which rendered them liable 
to have such conditions put upon them; and they 
could hardly be expected to act with the good faith 
which was necessary, in the observance of even just 
engagements. We shall, of course, accordingly see 
the engagement of the 25th everywhere violated by 
the native tribes in their dealings with one another 


* In noticing the Dutch system of colonization, I have already said 
that it had cost them their most valuable possessions in India—and that 
they were not, perhaps, likely long to hold Deman and Dhew, forgetting, 
at the moment, that those places belong to Portugal, and not to Holland. 
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before a month passes over their curly heads. The 
manner in which the tribes resisted this treaty, and | 
that in which Gonomoa and Ogpasoa at last entered 
into it through their agents,—show, however, a far 
greater degree of tact and enlightenment (if such a 
term may be used in speaking of such people) as well 
as aunion and organization, far beyond what I was 
prepared to expect, even at this stage of our acquaint- 
ance with the tribes of South Africa. 

Journal continued.—Mr. Cruse returned, repute 
that Sergeant Visser had proceeded beyond the 
mountains to the Soeswas Hottentoos, to try to in- 
duce the chiefs to come to the Cape. A farmer’s ser- 
vant having, some time ago, broken a’ Hottentoo’s 
arm, though not without some cause, yet, that we 
might prove to them that we punish the faults of our 
people, and that we are not disposed to leave them 
any ground for taking revenge, to which the savage 
Africans often resort, whether justly or otherwise, 
we appointed Captain Smnimnt and Lieut. Cruse to 
settle the matter in a friendly way, which they did, 
on condition that the servant should give the Hotten- 
too, for the pain he had suffered, some rice, 3 lbs. of 
tobacco, and a pint of arrack, with which the Hotten- 
too was perfectly satisfied. 

It does not appear whether the Hottentoo, who was 
thus dealt with, was a subject of the Dutch govern- 
ment, or of a neighbouring tribe; if the former, this 
was, of course, only an ordinary proceeding in the 
administration of colonial justice ; if the latter, it was 
administering colonial law in an international affair. 
If one were to look only at trivial and isolated mea- 
sures of this kind, the administration of the Dutch 
does not, at first sight, appear to be of that atrocious 
character which was calculated to extirpate a whole 


-people—chiefs and subjects. But even-handed justice 
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of this kind was but poor compensation to the abori- 
gines, for such measures of wholesale injustice as we 
see in the commercial treaty concluded with these 
chiefs on the 25th of June, and in a thousand other 
measures, great and small, more or less iniquitous. 
Mr. Moopte says, in a Note, that a letter from the 


governor to Visser, dated the 3d July, directs him 


to proceed with twelve men “to settle the disputes 
betwixt: our allies and neighbours, as they cannot be 
otherwise than injurious to the Company, and utterly 
ruinous to themselves.”’ 

I need only observe on this, that it is a pity that 
the Dutch did not allow the South African aborigines 
to ruin themselves according to their own fashion, 
rather than that they should have come with their 
great power to ruin them altogether; or that they did 
not tell us by what process they were likely “ to 
utterly ruin themselves,” since it is quite obvious that 
this ruin was not produced through centuries prior to 
the introduction of European rule, and that it has not 
yet been produced where that rule has not extended 
over the aborigines. 

Journal continued.—Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, 
that a resolution states that Visser had reported that 
Captain Coopman and other inferior captains had 
been quarrelling, upon old affairs, with Cuaas and 
Soeswa, that they had been skirmishing and taking 
cattle from each other, and “ fearing that CLAaas, who 
had been the most faithful and friendly to the Com- 
pany” might be defeated, it was resolved to send 
Lieut. Cruss and 12 soldiers, *‘ to forbid hostilities in 
a friendly manner, and to invite the disputants to 
submit their quarrels to the governor’s arbitration. 
VissER reports that he had complied with the orders, _ 
“but that Sozswa had summoned all his Souquas, 
being resolved not to make peace with CoopMan 
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antil he had taken all his cattle; that Cuaag was not The 
inclined to go to war, but that he had been compelled eee 
by his people to assist against Coopman, who was, July. 
they said, always the first to create disturbances,” 

“all the Souquas of the kraal of Craas, CuEyYNR 
CapreIN, and Sorswas had assembled against Coopr- 

MAN,” and the hostile parties lay on opposite sides of 

the Swart River. 

It is not quite apparent from the “ Records” to Commentary, 
what clan the Company’s great friend Captein CLaas 
belonged—or to what clan the Captain, Coopman, 
who was so unpopular with all the natives, belonged ; 
but the probability is that they both belonged to 
inferior tribes of Goringhaiqua, or Caepmans, as they 
were originally called, or to the Gorachouquas—the 
tobacco thieves of Van Rizpseck’s time. The pro- 
bability that Cuaas and Coopman belonged to the 
same clan is strengthened by the fact that the former 
was reluctant to enter into the general confederacy 
formed against the latter, and it is curious to find him 
forced by his own people to join against his unpopular 
compatriot. The Sogswas are of course the great 
tribe of Chainouquas, (which I at first considered to 
belong to the Kaffer race,) and take their present 
designation from “ King Sousa” of Van R1gBEECK’s 
time. The Dutch system of changing the designation 
of tribes, according to the names or designations of 
their kings or chiefs, has, however, already con- 
founded and confused that which would otherwise 
have remained plain enough—and there is the danger 
that, as we proceed, we shall lose all trace of the 
origin of such persons as CLaAas, CrEs, CoopMAN, 
CLEYNE Caprein, and others of that class, long 
before the tribes were irretrievably lost, and all the 
Hottentot race was mixed into one indiscriminate 
mass, wearing hats and breeches under Dutch rule— 
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all being at the same time, I believe, considered 
Christian. Here again it is curious to trace analogies. 
In India, in the eyes of a native, Christian converts 
are, or were considered to be chiefly distinguishable 
by eating beef and pork, and by drinking spirits; the 
first being of course abhorred by Hindoos, the second 
abhorred by Mohammedans, and the last obnoxious 
to both. 7 | 

But, however these things may be in South Africa, 
there is no doubt that the Dutch proteges, Captains 
Ciaas and Coorpman, of the Goringhaiqua tribe, 
were highly unpopular with the great tribe of Chai- 
nouquas, and with the Cochouquas, under their 
Chiefs Gonomoa and Osrpasoa. The probability 
indeed is, that this unpopularity arose out of the cir- 
cumstance of their being friends of the Dutch; 
eockered up by them to a superiority which we know 
did not originally belong to the Goringhaiquas. 

We see, too, that the little Souquas or Bosjemans 
have been called by the tribes from their mountain 
abodes, to take a part in the war; probably for the 
first time on so extensive a scale,—and they were not, 
of course, reluctant to obey the summons, for, like 
robbers in general, and more especially by mountain 
robbers, they had little to lose, and everything to gain 
by war and plunder. 

It is curious, too, to see the relations entered into 
by the Dutch, on the 25th of the previous month, 
with the several tribes, supported by the Dutch Ser- 
geant Visser and his twelve men at arms; for Lieut. 
Cruse is not yet in the field. 

Two or three things appear worthy of comment in 
the late proceedings of the Hollanders and African- 
ders. Ist. That the war between the Dutch and the ~ 
Cochouquas, so engaged the latter, that the Nama- ; 
quas were enabled to make a descent into the terri- | 
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tories of this more powerful tribe, and to carry away The 3 
their cattle. 2d. That the Dutch were not satisfied Hortento's 


with prohibiting the natives from dealing in cattle 
with their European enemies, but engaged them in a 
defensive alliance so stringent that the natives were 
bound to try to kill any who might land. ord. The 
institution of game laws so stringent as made it, ap- 
parently, a great offence for the natives to kill sea- 
cows in their own rivers, or game in their own fields, 
since their doing so was to the great injury of the Com- 
pany and the hunters. This was indeed an endeavour 
to rivet chains on these free hunters at an early period 
of the Dutch rule at the Cape. 

A funny proclamation of this kind hardly deserves 
comment, for the Dutch government had the right to 
prohibit and to punish its subjects for violating its 
laws in bartering with the natives. But the punish- 
ment of the natives, not its subjects, for entering into 


, 
October. 
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barter transactions is a question of another kind. The . 


taking of the two guns from the Hottentot of Cuy- 
PER’s kraal, and from the Souqua belonging to that 
kraal, because they might do harm on the arrival of 
an enemy, has a queer appearance ; for it was only a 
few days before that his excellency the governor en- 
tered into an engagement with Cuyrsr to try to kill 
any enemy who might land on his shores. 


It would be curious to: ascertain whether the tribute December. 


‘which the Dutch had put on Gonomoa, and which, 

in the last month of 1677, he showed some reluct- 
ance to pay, fell exclusively on the chief of the 
Cochouquas, or whether the rude feudal form of 
their government admitted of his putting a portion of 
it upon subordinate chiefs and kraals. 

Despatch from the Governor-General and Council 
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_ remove to the Cape with their families, we were not 


aware that the first mentioned person had shot # 
Hottentoo, or that his wife had not conducted herself 
honorably. You may now, if necessary, get rid of. 
them by sending them to Holland. It is satisfactory to 
know that you have made peace with Gonomoa, the 
Cochouqua Hottentoo, and settled the war,—the 
most injurious thing to an agricultural country, which: 
we conclude the Cape to bes as you will require in 
time to feed yourselves, and send your surplus produce 
to other countries. You say that you see very little 
chance of attaining these most desirable objects for 
some time, as last year produced no more than about 
18 tons, and that even that quantity is great in com- 
parison with other years. We can easily conceive that 
agriculture has many obstacles to encounter, but the 
main obstacle is indolence, a defect which would ren- 
der the richest gold mine utterly worthless. 

No wonder that the Governor-General and Council 
of Java should hold the Cape colony in .such little 
estimation, considering the rich products of that 
island, and the utter poverty of the colony. It is 
curious, however, to find the government of that day 
considering war to be more injurious to an agricultu- 
ral than to a commercial country; but then the war 
was with the Cape tribes, and not with a maritime 
power. The Cape, it appears, only yielded 18 tons 
of agricultural produce in the 26th year of the Dutch 
rule, which was hardly sufficient for home subsist- 
ence. [am not aware that the colony has ever ex- 
ported any agricultural products of any moment; for 
sheep-wool can hardly be considered an agricultural 
product; and even of that, her staple commodity, she 
hardly in her area of 100,000 square miles, exports 
more than £100,000 or £200,000 worth at the present 
day. [ 
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This is the first occasion on which the Obiquas, The 


who it will be remembered had originally few or no: 


cattle, seek a close alliance with the Dutch govern- 
ment. They had of course little, except their uncul- 
tivated lands, to lose through such an alliance, but 
they could gain nothing by it ; and we shall inevitably 
find that this tribe, like all others, who sought such 
alliance, will become amalgamated with the Dutch, 


until the whole Hottentoo tribes are blended into one. 


indiscriminate mass. 

The frequent complaints of open violence .com- 
mitted by the Hottentoos upon several burgers in the 
country, and upon the shepherds in the day time in 
the fields, are intolerable; twelve of these yesterday 
laid hands upon a certain shepherd who was tending 
his flock on the Table Hill, they took in his presence 
a sheep out of the flock and cut its throat; he tried 
to stop them, but instead of being deterred all fell 
upon him, bound him hand and foot, and instantly cut 
the throats of 16 of the best sheep, broiled a great 
portion of the flesh upon the coal, feasted upon 
some of it, and took away the rest, except three 
slaughtered sheep, which they could not carry. Some 
expedient must be devised for the apprehension of 
these scoundrels, in order to make an example of 
them. 

You have shaken loose the bonds by which the 
native community were bound together on your first 
arrival among them; the power and control of the 
chiefs over their clans are gone. You will find it 
extremely difficult to establish your own power, or 
any power in its stead ; and this petty struggle must 
be continued until you are expelled from their country, 
which you have usurped,—until they are sacrificed, or 
seek another country, which the power of the Euro- 
pean has yet to reach, 
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Resolution of Council.—Grounded on the increasing 


complaints of free men of the increasing thefts and 


violence of the Hottentoos, through which they had 
lost, by open force, a considerable portion of cattle, 
that their herds were threatened with having their 
necks broken; the natives persisting so that they 
could not be opposed, and breaking into the free 
men’s houses. The thefts are, however, principally 
caused by. the economy now enforced in the issue of 
rice, by which the free men were forced to cease sup- 
plying the Hottentoos with that grain. Seeing that 
such hostility arising from hunger among these Afri- 
cans, lead to the ruin of the poor burgers, and unless 
provided against is likely to increase,—it was resolved 
to issue to some Hottentoos who had formerly faith- 
fully served the free men, in payment of their labour, 
biscuit in lieu of rice, and to secure the persons of the 
Hottentoo captains until some of those rogues are 
given up to us, that they may be punished according 
to their deserts. It was further resolved, that Lieut. 
Crusz shall visit all the farms in the country, to warn 
the inhabitants that every one who may apprehend 
and lodge in prison any such rogue shall receive a 
reward of 200 lbs. of rice; and as the Hottentoos are 
very nimble, and cannot be easily overtaken on foot 
or on horseback, that mounted patroles shall be kept 
up by night and by day, and endeavour thus to pre- 
vent some of these annoyances. 

Here arises a new difficulty in the administration. 
Economy forces the Dutch to stop the rice rations of 
the free. farmers; they are consequently unable to 
support their Hottentoo servants, who are thus com- 
pelled to plunder, acknowledgedly from very hunger ; 
then, to stop this course, it is resolved to issue biscuit 
rations to the starving Hottentoos; the burgers are 
armed with the power of apprehending and committing 
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to jail such as are guilty, in their estimation, and 
promised a reward of 200 Ibs. of rice for each person 
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so apprehended ; whilst mounted patroles, by night April. 


and by day, are named in the hope of stopping the 
evil; this course will probably be more expensive to 
the government than the rice-ration system, and must 
also soon be abandoned, for the Dutch government 
of that day could not, like Great Britain in the present 
day, afford to spend £200,000 per annum in a worth- 
less colony; whilst the unlimited power given to the 
free men over the aborigines is sure to increase the 
evil which it is sought to correct ; in short, a crisis is 
at hand, which can only produce further suffering and 
misery to the aborigines. 

The imprisoned Hottentoo captains sought to be 
released from their detention, under a promise of 
making compensation for the sheep stolen from the 
free men by the thievish Hottentots ; their application 
was not listened to, but entirely rejected; and they 
were told that until the robbers were given up they 
should not be set at liberty. 

Thus commenced the system of forcing these native 
tribes to surrender for trial and punishment their 
subjects accused of offences within the colony. - Had 
Gonomoa been left, as he proposed, to afford com- 
pensation for the lost property, and to punish his own 
subjects in his own way, the ends of justice would 
have been answered on both sides of the border, and 
the Hottentot chiefs and people would have been 
saved from the violence which was done to their feel- 
ings. It was not, probably, the object of the Dutch 
authorities to preserve the clans unbroken. 
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The next paper refers to the distressed condition of My 


these poor colonists, who cannot bear any further 
tax, most of them being in debt to the poor fund, for 
money which they have taken up at the annual in- 
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terest of six per cent. They earn almost all their 
money from the fleet, arranging all contracts among 
themselves, payable on the arrival or departure of the 
fleet of each year. Should a single flect fail to put in 
here, many persons would be reduced to the utmost 
distress. One-third of the colonists have no know- 
ledge of agriculture, and are of no advantage to the 
colony. When you give the handicraft anything to 
do they tell you they did not come hither to work. 
We request that, should your Honors resolve on send- 
ing any free persons hither that you will send us none 
but farmers. 

Thus it has always been at the Cape; the cry is 
still for good farmers as it was in 1678; whilst the 
soil and the climate will not admit of their doing 
anything more in agriculture than living from hand to 
mouth. It it curious, however, to find the govern- 
ment at that time declaring that if a single year’s fleet 
failed to put in and spend its money, many persons 
would be reduced to the utmost distress. Did Eng- 
land now discontinue her expenditure of £200,000 or 
£300,000 per annum, what would be the condition of 
the colonists ? 

Here is another curious scene. The chiefs had 
been called to the castle to assist the Dutch against 
the Bosjeman robbers who had broken out of jail, and 
who were, with their accomplices, commencing a 
course of fresh depredations. But the Hottentoo 
chiefs were first going on an elephant hunt, and could 
not come; they had sent the two sheep to barter for 
tobacco, to be used on the elephant hunting excur- 
sion; a new want with the Hottentoo chiefs and 
people ; for they could hardly now anywhere live 
without it, and least of all on a hunting excursion, as 
many, or most huntsmen will understand. 

Upon the petition of a burger he was permitted to 
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graze a flock of sheep behind the Steenbergen, near The 


the place entitled the Wynkelder, especially as the 
permission will not tend, in any degree, to the injury 
of the Company; upon condition, however, that 
should the Company hereafter require that pasture for 
their cattle, he must give it up and look for another 
place. 

This is the first instance of a farmer being permit- 
ted to pasture his flocks so far in advance as-behind 
the Steenbergen. The governor of course thought 
himself justified in appropriating the whole of the 
Cape and Hottentoos’ Holland districts through the 
purchase treaty and the payment of about (100 to 
the Hottentoo chiefs for the land, without foreseeing 
that the Hottentoo people were not likely to concur 
in the validity of that purchase; or that the separate 
tribes of Bosjemans were sure to oppose the pasturage 
of tame cattle on the pasture lands of their wild cat- 
tle. The separation of interests shown in this con- 
tract between the government and its subjects, and 
the continued prohibition of individual barter, as 
opposed to the interests of the Company, appear to 
belong more to the time of Commander Van Riz- 
BEECK than to that of Governor Bax. But this-sepa- 
ration of interests in a situation where the interests 
and objects of both governments and subjects should 
have been identical, is one of the vices almost peculiar 
to the Dutch colonial administration, and is necessa- 
rily one of the greatest evils which their governors 
and officers have had to deal with. 
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GONOMOA came to say, that, with our approval, he December. 


was resolved to quit the Tygerberg, and to remove 
farther inland, as the Cape Hottentoos complained 
that he lay with his cattle too near in their jurisdiction 
to their injury. 

It appears, then, that the territorial demarcation 
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which we at first traced amongst these nomadic tribes, 
was still claimed by the Goringhaiquas, and respected 
by the Cochoquas, in spite of the usurpation of the 
Dutch, and of the revolutions which their presence 
almost necessarily worked in the relative strength and 
positions of the native clans. 

Despatch to the Chamber.—Jn our last letter we 
adverted slightly to the good understanding and 
neighbourly terms now subsisting between us and the 
pative tribes. The captains and great men of the 
nearest kraals, including those of Gonomoa, have 
given frequent proofs of their good will; they even 


searched out and gave up to us last year as prisoners, 


with a view to punishment, some banditti of their 
nation who annoyed the Company and private persons 
by cattle stealing and other outrages, rendering the 


whole country insecure; they were hanged, and we 


have been for a considerable time free from such 
annoyances; and we have besides conferred such 


obligations upon the natives, that wherever they find 
any deserted slaves, they restore them to us ; indeed, 


they seek for them the moment they hear of their 
flight, always receiving some small present on giving 
them up. The desertion of slaves cannot be prevented 
by any vigilance or exertion, no less than... . having 
run away in the course of one year, who have not 
been recovered. It is a melancholy fact, that these 
poor men are sustained by a vain hope of some mode 


of escape; whilst, in fact, there is no prospect for 


them but certain death from hunger and thirst, the 
fury of beasts of prey, or the barbarous bands of the 
remote tribes of Hottentoos. 

‘¢The barbarous bands of the remote tribes of 
Hottentots,” were not, obviously, so much feared by 
the unfortunate slave as those of the European, else 
there would not have been at this time so many de- 
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sertions from the latter to the former. Had the tribes The 


in the neighbourhood of Cape Town been agricultural 
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to some extent, as even the Kaffers were, it would, April. 


of course, have been impossible for the Dutch to have 
kept any of their slaves; for foreign labour would 
then have been in demand, which, of course, it was 
not with a people mostly, if not altogether, pastoral ; 
but we have already seen that run-away slaves were 
received by, and that they found an asylum with, the 
Kaffers. 

It may have been consolatory to the Dutch autho- 
rities of this period to describe the impoverished con- 
dition of the Cochoquas, and of the Cape Hotten- 
toots “who live hereabouts,” to have arisen out of 
the wars which they waged against each other. But 
who, at the present day, will doubt that the dissen- 
sions of all people in their condition, although they 
may have been of frequent occurrence, were easily 
adjusted among themselves, and that they were not 
attended with much loss of life, or destruction of 
property; and that the impoverishment of the Cocho- 
quas, and more especially of the Goringhaiquas, 
resulted from the presence of the foreigner, and from 
his usurpation of the pasture lands of the latter tribe? 


Commentary. 


Journal continued.—There are four kraals of neigh- June. 


bouring Hottentoos, living encamped at Tygerberg, 
at the spot where the Company usually fetches the 
greater part of their hay. A sergeant was sent to 
them to say that they must remove, but they had 
removed before his arrival. 


Did then the Dutch governor stack hay? a thing Commentary, 


not now done, that I see, in any part of the Colony. 


On the observation in the Journal relating to indus- November. 


trious farmers, Mr. Moonie says, in a note—‘‘ The 
want of industry was not the only obstacle to success, 
or the real cause of the extension of the colony; this 
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will soon become more apparent. The following is @ 
specimen of the policy which, as the colonists subse- 
quently alleged, compelled them to graze their cattle 
at a distance.’ “A resolution of the 27th November, 
1679, sets forth the abuses arising from the system 
of furnishing oxen to the free farmers on credit, at the 
rate of f. 12; and the necessity, at the same time, of 
assisting poor farmers with working cattle. To avoid 
these abuses, but “still to assist” the farmers, it 
was determined “ to assist some of the poorer farmers 
with oxen no Jonger on credit, or encumbered with 
any servitude of restitution,’ but in full property, 
provided that they be bound to pay the Company 
previous to delivery 24 guilders for each head.” The 
cattle thus sold “in full property” were “not to be 
sold, killed, or exchanged, without express leave, 
under penalty of Rds. 100 against the buyer, and 
corporal punishment against the seller; they were to 
have the Company’s mark, and on pain of arbitrary 
correction” only to be used in agriculture, and not in 
carrying fire-wood, or other hard work, beyond what 
was required for the use of the owner.”? Mr. Moonpir 
refers to the remarks of Governor-General Van 
Goens for the effects of this policy. 

Such resolutions may appear puerile or funny at 
the present day. But they bear more directly on im- 
portant matters than anything I have yet met with in 
“The Record.”” No person of capital had yet come 
to South Africa from Holland in the capacity of an 
“industrious farmer,” and it was the absence of such 
characters of which the Dutch government so con- 
stantly complained. It was therefore necessary to 
give land to discharged soldiers and sailors, and no 
class of persons could have been less calculated for 
agricultural purposes. The discharged soldiers and 
sailors had, of course, no money, or means of their 
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own with which to purchase either land or cattle for The 
its cultivation: but there was never any want of land ioe 
at the Cape, for that was usurped from the natives November. 
. : Commentary. 

and given to the farmers in abundance; and as all 
parties had been accustomed to look upon land as the 
most valuable commodity in Europe, so was it natu- 
rally looked upon by all parties in Africa; they had 
neither leisure nor inclination to draw comparisons, 
and to see that this most precious of all commodities 

in Europe might be worse than useless in Africa. 
Worse than useless, certainly; for the aborigines, 
from whom it was taken, necessarily became the 
enemies of those who took, as well as those who kept 

or cultivated their lands; but more especially of the 
latter, for these, and the cattle which cultivated it, 
or pastured upon it, were daily before their eyes. 
The cultivator accordingly immediately got into colli- 
sion with the original owner of the land, but all the 
expense of defending him necessarily fell on the 
government. To escape from this responsibility the 
Dutch government placed arms in the hands of its 
subjects, and urged them to organize and arm in their 
own defence. ‘The people were, of course, not slow 
to follow out a measure so congenial to their own 
dispositions, and so necessary to their safety in the 
unprotected condition to which the government raised 
them, and in which it left them: It was, however, 
soon discovered, that with organization, and arms in 
their hands, the people very soon became too strong 
for their rulers, as well as for the unarmed chiefs and 
tribes in the neighbourhood ; and then, of course, 
international law, as well as very shame, if not the 
dictates of humanity, compelled government to arm 
against its own subjects for the protection of substan- 
tive or organized states and people. But I am run- 


ning far ahead of my record, for this is the struggle 
Ei 
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in which the British government is now engaged with 
the Dutch emigrant farmers. ‘To return therefore to 
the other branch of the question. Land, without 
cattle and servants to till it, if exceeding the quantity 
which the individual or community to which it was 
eranted could cultivate, or use as pasturage for the 
few cattle which belonged to their condition, was 
necessarily useless and burthensome to the peasonts 
themselves, as well as to the state. But even to this 
extent the discharged soldiers and sailors had not the 
means of occupying the few acres of land which were 
necessary to raise them to the condition of agricul- 
tural colonists; cattle and slaves were accordingly 
purchased, and sold to them on credit by the govern- 
ment, for the government would not permit free 
barter or purchase between its subjects and the natives, 
lest its own barter traffic should be injuriously affected 
by that system. In return for the cattle and slaves so 
sold, and for the rent and seed, the government held 
a lien on the produce of the land; so that free sale or 
barter amongst the colonists themselves or with for- 
eigners was thus interdicted, and all that vicious 
course of administration followed, which might be 
expected when the state becomes the principal credi- 
tor of the subject in this pettifogging way, or when it 
interferes with these individual dealings. 

In other instances, the booty taken from the enemy, 
Gonomoa’s cattle for instance, was given to the 


farmers; and here arose another cause of embarrass-_ 


ment to both colonists and government, for the natives 
never, of course, lost sight of their plundered cattle ; 
and, without any act of violence, had the power of 
whistling away their cattle in a manner which sur- 
prises those who have not been accustomed to see, or 
to think of, the fellowship which naturally subsists 
between man and beasts, living on the terms on which 
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the African lives with his ox, the Arab with his horse. The 

It will have been observed, that whenever cattle were eee 
whistled away from the Dutch, they were always November. 
found together in the same place,—this is, of course, ae 
only the organization which belongs to domestic ani- 

mals accustomed to migrate with their nomadic owners, 

or when they live in fear of wild animals. See the 

fine herds of white oxen in Malwa (India) assemble © 

en mass on the signal of danger from either their 
keepers or their bell-ox, and when the danger is over 

see them up tail and cross the plains to their respective 

pasture lands. J] have myself seen a herd of tame 
buffaloes form phalanx, and charge into the jungle, 

aroyal tiger which had killed one of their calves. 

These speculations are not foreign to the subject, for 

the power which the natives of South Africa had, and 

have, of whistling back their herds was, and is, one 

of the difficultics with which the colonists have had, 

and have to this day, to contend against. In further 
illustration of this subject, see how those mighty 

herds of migratory spring-buck up head and scent 

the danger from afar. I have seen on the Tarka 

plains a fiock of a thousand of them assemble en mass, 

wheel from line almost into column, advance or retire 

in this form, disperse, and scamper across the plains 

almost with the order which belongs to organized 

bodies. 

The vicious course of granting lands to the colo- 
nists, ad libitum, and permitting them to keep herds of 
cattle, too extensive for the pasturage of even these 
lands, which, therefore, they pastured on the lands 
of their aborigine neighbours, rendered the colonists 
a pastoral and nomadic, instead of an agricultural 
people, and involved them and their rulers in inter- 
minable disputes with the natives, whilst the lands 


themselves were useless to the colonists, and worse 
BR *K* 
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than useless to the government; the former having — 


the trouble of defending the property on his land, 
which altogether did not yield so much profit as a 
few acres of well-cultivated land would have yielded ; 
and the latter, having the cost of defending the whole, 
without receiving either rent or revenue. As to the 
worthlessness of land to individuals, Sir ANDRIES 
Srockenstrom, Baronet, told me that his splendid 
freehold, or quitrent estate on the Kaga Berg, and that 
is said to be the most valuable grant ever made in the 
colony to an individual, costs him a yearly outlay, 
instead of yielding profit. I saw enough of the Kaga 
Berg to satisfy me that although it is one of the most 
beautiful properties which I have seen during my eight 
months’ progress through the frontier districts, this 
tract of country must always remain utterly useless to 
the proprietor, as well owing to its remoteness from 
the sea as from the scanty population. Sir ANDRIES’ 
chief difficulty appears to arise out of his reluctance to 
part with a property so beautiful, and on which he 
has spent so much money; and this will be the 
difficulty with our own government, in respect to 
the whole of these frontier districts. But this is only 
the details of the great question on which I wrote to 
the Colonial Secretary from Graafi-Reinet, two months 
and 29 days ago. 

The House of Commons is now obviously alive to 
the danger of granting land to colonists, who have not 
the means of cultivating it. The measure adopted 
some years since of holding every colonist responsible 
for the cultivation of a certain portion of his grant, 
the alternative being, I conclude, forfeiture of the 
grant, was of this character. The late resolution of 
the Committee of the House on the New Zealand 
question, of charging a yearly rent on each acre of 
land, and levying one year’s rent in advance, is of the 
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same character; and both resolutions of course corres» The 


O Vi e Hottentots. 

p nd with that of th Cape government of Novemh ry ee ots 
rhi as j ed. November. 

167 9, W hich has just been quot d ne 


Graham’s Town, January 28th, 1845. 

Resolution of Council.—It has been observed for 1680, 
some time back, that the Company’s servants and free or 
men have paid the natives for the smallest piece of 
service with money, instead of rice or tobacco; 
whence these savage natives have become so bold and 
presumptuous that they are not now to be satisfied or 
contented without money, and that they now insist 
on being paid in money for anything we desire of 
them, by which means the natives are enabled to pro- 
cure a large quantity of tobacco, with which they 
proceed into the interior and there purchase cattle and 
sheep from other tribes. Some of these natives went 
out for this purpose some days before our bartering 
party commenced their journey, and entirely spoiled 
the Company’s trade. Every one residing under the 
Company’s jurisdiction is, therefore, prohibited from 
giving any money to any of these natives, or receiving 
any from them. A resolution provides against the 
illegal destruction of game, on the ground “ of the 
ruin of this place,” that would follow the entire 
destruction of the large game, and the indolent 
habits fostered by the practice of hunting. Burgers 
to receive a licence to shoot one sea-cow, one harte- 
beest, one rhinoceros, and one eland, for the sub- 
sistence of their families, provided that they preserve 
the horn as well as the fat of the sea-cow, and do not, 
as has been usual, leave the flesh for the beasts of 
prey. The chief injury arising from the contraband 
sale of tobacco is thus stated. Mr. Moopig says— * 
The Strandloopers buy up the private tobacco for a 
lower price, and carrying it into the interior, persuade 
the natives not only that the Company rate their 
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The tobacco too high in exchange for the cattle, but that 
Hottentots. 4 y) Q os es 3 3 
1680, the Company’s tobacco is not so good as that imported 
November. by individuals.” This proposed regulation was aimed 


against ‘such mischievous infraction of the Com- 
pany’s trade in tobacco,” “the only merchandize 
upon which the Company has been able to rely for 
annually een moye stuyver.” 
Commentary. t is rather interesting to find the Hottentots at this 
3 early period doing the European, and anticipating 
him in the cattle-trade by preceding their party. in 
its expedition for cattle barter into the interior ; and 
to find even the Strandloopers purchasing up tobacco 
at Cape Town, and carrying on with it a trade with | 
Hottentots at a distance. The Dutch government had ‘ 
before attempted to prevent barter between the severa, 
native tribes living beyond their jurisdictions ; this is, 
apparently, only a prohibition against their own native 
subjects dealing with those who are not yet their 
subjects, in which they may succeed. | 
el Despatch from the Chamber, 23d January, 1681.— 
The French, who state their intention of always 
touching at the Cape for refreshments, will be much 
disappointed when you have put into execution the 
directions as to the mode of receiving foreign vessels 
contained in our letter of 21st November, 1679, and 
20th January, 1680, as well as in former letters. 
You will take care that no refreshments are furnished 
to them by the free men. Mr. Moopiz says, ina 
Note, the despatches here referred to contain the 
strongest censure of the profusion with which supplies 
were lavished upon the foreigners who were ready to 
pay for them, while the Company’s ships were often 
in want, (I had but ae saxpince, I brak it in twa, 
and gae thee the half on’t when I went awa) unless 
the law was infringed by supplies being purchased 
from the free men; abuse of the kindness shown to 
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foreigners in some instances was another ground of The 

the harsh regulations on this head, which were per- aie 
haps a necessary part of the Company’s commercial April. 
system. An English vessel, of which nearly the 

whole crew had died at sea, was kindly brought into 

Table Bay by a Dutch ship, and repaid the kindness 
by seducing 48 of the garrison or the colonists to 
desert ; another sent a boat’s crew to shoot the Com- 
pany’s sheep on Dassen Island. But, on the other 
hand, the Company’s system left no alternative. The 
first ship must have been abandoned, or sold to the 
Company for want of hands; and in the second in- 
stance, noconcealment was used. The English said, 
‘if you will not sell we must steal.” 

In compliance with similar orders it was resolved 
(30th December, 1680,) ‘ when a small English ves- 
sel arrived from Mocha, in a very miserable condi- 
tion, to render her stay here distasteful to those very 
unwelcome guests,” by obliging the inhabitants, 
under a penalty of Rds. 25, “to charge these English- 
men 18 guilders for a sheep, and to sell their vegeta- 
bles at a price proportionably excessive.” 

& Discountenancing the visits of foreigners” was 
soon after (20th March, 1681,) laid down es one of 
the most important duties of the Cape government. 
The notices may explain why (infra p. 90) Van Ris- 
BEECK apologises for the liberality to the English 
captains, by stating that the oxen supplied to them, 

‘* though not unwholesome,”. “seemed likely to die.” 

See also the dismissal of Commander QUAELBER- 
GEN (infra p. 299), partly for letting the French, 
“doubtless on account of the advantages received 
from them,” “pluck all the ripest pears, leaving the 
refuse for our fleet?”—instead of “allowing them, as 
we have often directed, to drift upon their own fins.” 

The above examples will be painful or fanny, Commentary. 
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according as the reader may be in the humour to 


receive the one impression or the other—but in what- 


ever humour he. may be, he will not fail to be deeply 


impressed with his obligation to Mr. Moonis, for thus - 


throwing open the doors of the Dutch council chamber ; 
the examples of this kind given in ‘The Record,” 
will be of little use in the present enlightened period 
of colonial administration. But in more important 
respects the examples given of colonial administration 
at an early period of its history, under the new form 
which colonies assumed in modern times, cannot fail 
to be highly instructive—for in order to avoid such 
evil courses it is important to understand how and 
where the evil commenced—whilst understanding this 
we can more readily correct the mighty injuries which 
such evil courses have produced. The greatest mis- 
fortunes to which the aborigines of South Africa have 
been subjected undoubtedly arose in no small degree 
from the close monopoly of the Dutch, which not 
only excluded the aborigines from intercourse with 
other European nations, but shut out from them all 
knowledge of the course which the Dutch had pur- 
sued. It has occurred to me, and I have before said 
that the portions of Van. RizBeKcxK’s Journal which 
are wanting, may have been suppressed out of very 
shame. May not “The Records” of the Dutch 
government, from the 12th June, 1690, to 14th No- 
vember, 1769, and from 1781 to 1795, which the 
British government is now so eagerly seeking from its 
ally of Holland, have shared the same fate? But, 
however this may be, we are under great obligation to 


Mr. Moonie for that portion of “ The Records” which — 


he has laid before us. How that obligation has been 
requited I need not here stop to inquire. I have 
often during my progress in the dissection of ‘The 
Record” feared that I might be doing an injustice to 
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Mr. Moonie, that I was poaching on his manor, but The 
since I have discovered that so little is known of his ors suse 
valuable Work, even in the colony, I have begun to April. 
entertain the hope that my occupation may be pro- CSE 
ductive of good rather than of injury to that officer. 

Four pages and a half of “The Record” at the end April. 
of 1681 are filled with “abstract of criminal convic- 
tions before the Court of Justice, in the Castle of the. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1672—1678, (continued from 
p-p. 254, 314.) These proceedings did not appear to 
me to be much connected with aborigines, especially 
as they, although living within colonial jurisdiction, 
were not for a long time held to be subject to colonial 
law. 

For the curious and interesting proceedings of the Commentary. 
Dutch Court of Justice, “The Record” can be referred 
to by those interested in such matters. It appears 
plain enough, however, that black free burgers had, 
at this period, equal rights in the eye of the law with 
the whites. But not so, that I see, the slave ; for he 
is often defendant—never plaintiff. 

Despatch to the Chamber.—The natives have for 1683, 
some time back shown themselves very turbulent, sey 
having committed several acts of violence and inso- 
lence towards our nation; this disposition increases 
daily, and it will therefore be necessary to apply 
some correction, in order to deter them from their evil 
designs. As the free colonists have now increased at 
Stellenbosch to a considerable number, we have 
appointed four of the most respectable burgers there 
resident, under the name of Heemraden, to provide 
against irregularities among them; and as_ several 
children have been given them, and more are daily 
expected, a school is necessary to instruct the youth 
in the Christian duties, and in reading and writing. 
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It is a question whether aborigines who lived as 
free men within the colony could have been named 
Heemraden “to.provide against irregularities ;” or 
whether coloured men of other countries who are in 
the Dutch records designated burgers, were ever ap- 
pointed Heemraden. It docs not appear whether these 
dark burgers were natives of other countrics who had 
emigrated to the Cape, or whether they were brought 
here as slaves, aud afterwards emancipated. Mr. 
Moovig says, in a Note, 21st October, 1672, “ that 
the practice of emancipating coloured slaves had been 
discontinued on the 9th of April of that year, on the 
ground that several enfranchised slaves had subse- 
quently become burdensome to the Company ;” and 
“the opinion that the right of burgership was an 
exclusive privilege of the whites, seems to have had 
no foundation in law, and to have been of later origin ; 
and the same observation applies to the practice (not- 
withstanding that opinion) of retaining in slavery the 
progeny of female slaves and free fathers, who by law 
were free.” It appears therefore that England in her 
ereat measure of slave emancipation must have paid 
the Dutch or the English colonists—if English colo- 
nists had slaves—for granting freedom to many per- 
sons who, according to Dutch law, never should have 
been held in slavery at all. But it does not appear 


any where in “The Record” that I see, whether: 


burgers, of pure native or of mixed blood, were ever 
raised to the condition of heemraden or counsellors of 
the landdrosts of districts. Indeed, there does not 
appear under British, any more than under Dutch 
rule, any disposition to raise the coloured population 
to civil offices under the government. The highest 
office to which they rise, so far as I see or understand 
the working of our system of administration, is that 
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of sergeant in the Cape Mounted Regiment.* What 
then is the object of educating the coloured popula- 
tion, or where the hope of raising them either men- 
tally or morally, so long as they are denied the honors 
and advantages of civil employment? It cannot 
surely have been lost. sight of—that to raise man in 
the moral scale, it is first neecssary to raise his condi- 
tion to that of perfect equality in all civil rights and 
privileges with the higher classes of his fellow sub- 
jects; then, indeed, there may be some prospect of 
his embracing the religion, and devoting his life to 
the support of the institutions of the rulers who so 
exalt him ; and of his using his influence to persuade 
others, whether colonial subjects or foreigners, to 
follow his example. In some respects the Dutch 
seem to have retrograded in their treatment of the 
aborigines, for at this period there is abundant proof 
in the proceedings of their Court of Justice that the 
black free man was by law equal to the white. What 
hope can there be of Kaffers and other tribes desiring 
the extension of British rule in South Africa, when 
they see their compatriots within the colony neither 
possessed of land, nor holding the most insignificant 
office under British rule. Those neighbouring tribes 
must very well understand that if we ruled over them 
they would sacrifice all the advantages which they 

* | have been told since this was written, that at the Kat River Settle- 
ment none of the many respectable Hottentot landholders are ever sum- 
moned as jurors, either in civil or criminal cases ; although, by law, they 
are equal in all respects with their European brethren. I saw at the Kat 
River Settlement a commandant of mixed blood, who exercises jurisdic. 
tion over many field-cornets ; and there are doubtless many other exam- 
ples in the colony of persons of mixed blood being beth ccmmandants 
and field-cornets. But J fear that there can be but little hope of a native 
rising to high office in the colony, whilst the Colonial Office grasps at 
colonial patronage to an extent which leads to the supercession of such a 


man as Mr. Moonie in a civil commissionership, and leaves him almost 
without the hope of attaining even that inferior office again. 
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now hold as free and independent states and commu- 
nities, whilst under British rule they would be raised 
to—nothing. Ihear many people say that the colour- 
ed population are not suited for civil office ; true, that 
in the present state of their education they are not, 
and it would be unreasonable to expect that they 
should be. But let us throw office and emolument 
open to them, and then see whether they will not 
very soon qualify themselves for the highest offices 
under the colonial administration. I had the honor 
of laying a paper before the Honorable Mounrt- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE, the governor of Bombay, in 
1823—4, proposing the formation of a college for the 
education of natives for judicial and revenue admi- 
nistration. Taking an enlarged view of his subject, 
Mr. ELpHinsTONneE recorded a minute on the proceed- 
ings of his government, in which he said, among 
other things, that our system in India was to some 
extent that of South America, where the Spaniards 
held all the principal civil and military offices in their 
own hands, or that of China, where the Tartar con- 
querors and rulers did the same thing. There is 


evidently no want of intelligence among the coloured 
colonial population here, and their fidelity to our 


government has never, that I know of, been called in 
question. A new day is now evidently dawning upon 
them, and upon other colonial subjects, similarly 
circumstanced, for the Committee of the House of 
Commons on the New Zealand aborigine question 
recommend, that they shall be raised to both civil and 
military employment. My scheme of education, for 
fitting the people of India for civil employment, was 
defective to the extent that it would have raised those 
so educated to almost exclusive office, in preference 
to their brethren who were not so educated,—and 
who, without that kind of education which our 
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schools and colleges afford, are in very many respects The 
better qualified to rule over the people of India than vo a 
those so educated can, perhaps, ever be. On this May. 
° : : Commentary. 
subject I saw, about two years since, a very admira- 
ble paper from the pen of the Hon’ble Mr. Roperr- 
SON, upon resigning his Government of Agra. When 
on this subject I may as well say, that in proportion 
as we have raised the people of India to civil and 
military offices and emoluments of a higher kind, 
has been their individual fidelity to our administration, 
and the honor with which they have conducted their 
duties. So too, has the great mass of the people 
been incorporated, in sympathy and good feeling with 
our rule. It would, indeed, on other principals, have 
been impossible to have consolidated our power over 
the millions of India. In South Africa, the thousands 
of natives, subject to our rule, appear, neither at the 
capital nor in the provinces, to have a voice in our 
councils. Sir Anprizs StocKENstrRom told me that 
the abolition of the office of Heemraden, as it existed 
under the Dutch, and for which, under our rule, 
nothing was substituted, caused the wide gulf which 
has so long existed between the Dutch subjects and 
the English executive in the provinces. Had there 
been free communication and intercourse between 
these parties, who can suppose that Ordinance 50, 
which placed the Hottentots on an equality, in the 
eye of the law, with the European, could have been | 
understood by the latter to mean, that it extended to 
the incorporation of “his red red roses’; or, in other 
words to the (compulsory ?) giving of his fair daugh- 
ters in marriage to his Hottentot neighbours ; or that, 
in trekking across the border, the farmers should have 
been in a hurry to get across the Orange River by a 
particular day, since they believed that the cross was 
following them, and that if they remained in the 
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colony they would be foreed to embrace it. A minis- 
ter of the Reformed Church told me that some of the 
best and most pious boers in his district refused to 
receive compensation for their slaves, and quoted 
scripture to show that it was lawful to hold man in 
slavery, and because they believed that the British 
government, in emancipating the slaves, were violat- 
ing our Holy Religion. This is not, evidently, a 
case of the devil quoting scripture to serve a purpose, 
since many unclaimed thousand pounds of the com- 
pensation money remain in the colonial treasury. Sir 
ANDRIES SrockENstrRomM told me that at a meeting 
of the Dutch at Graaff-Reinet, when he was landdrost, 
aud at which delegates from Cape ‘Town attended, he 
was deputed to the capital to advocate the resolution 
carried at Graaff-Reinet, that all children born after a 
specified day should be free. In this manner Sir 
Anpptes believes that emancipation would have been 
carried out, had the British government exercised 
the necessary patience. The people of England would 
probably not have done so. But eyen in this great 
and glorious matter different courses might have been 
adopted with advantage in different countries, for the 
slave in the Cape colony was almost necessarily in a 
much less pitiable condition than the predial slave in 
the West Indies, and other sugar producing countries. 
There is, however, in all this abundant proof, were 
any proof wanting, that neither at the capital, nor in 
provincial capitals, are our subjects of pure, dark, or 
mixed blood sufficiently represented, or protected in 
their interests in our Councils. —Ist February, 1845. 
It was always thus with the Dutch government, 
they wished to live at peace with the native tribes, 
denounced the individuals who were guilty of injustice 
towards them, dealing with the individual grievance 
rather than with the mass; they would punish an 
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individual of the colony for robbing them of a sheep, 
whilst the government had no hesitation in depriving 
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them of whole districts, that the land might be dis- June. 


tributed on free or quitrent tenures to its own subjects, 
and then they would use all means at their command 
to punish the tribes if they presumed to oppose this 
wholesale robbery. If they adopted any course for 
improving the moral condition of the aborigines, it 
was that they might thereby benefit by reducing them 
toa yet lower pitch of moral degradation in subjec- 
tion to themselves. If they desired their officers to 
draw the aborigines more and more towards us, it was 
that they might thereby benefit more and more through 
cattle barter. If they talked of laws for the abolition 
of monopoly, it was that fines might be established 
to prevent free-dealing amongst their own subjects; 
that a monopoly of everything might fall into their 
own hands. 

Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, that on the 28th of 
September, a clergyman was stationed at a certain 
place called Stellenbosch, where there are already 
about thirty families; among the grounds for the 
measure, is its tendency towards the advancement of 
the colony; and that on the 28th of May, the stock 
of sheep is reported to have increased to 7,052, of 
which 3,496 are ewes. It is stated that, “in two 
journeys performed this year, we have procured from 
the Hessequas "B98 cattle and 1932 sheep; and if free 
from any considerable calamity or disease among the 
sheep, we hope to be able to dispense with the trad- 
ing parties next year,in which we hope the Lord will 
lend his blessing; and that in a despatch of the 29th 
November, the Directors repeat their approval of dis- 
charging persons of industrious habits, locating their 
families upon suitable lands, and assisting them in 
everything reasonable. 
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Symptons in this, I would say, of the poor Hot- 
tots and Bosjemans ceasing to. be of importance in 
the eyes of the Dutch invaders in their country; and 
of their withdrawing to the back settlements, or to 
countries yet free from the presence of the European. 

Whatever VAN DER STELL may have thought of 
his friend and partisan, Cuaas, taking their cattle 
from the Cape Hottentoos because they would not sell 
them, Mr. Moopre need not surely have been sur- 
prised at this transaction, since we have seen from 
the very commencement, that the Dutch never carried 
on their barter transactions on terms of fairness or 
equality with the Hottentot tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cape—the Goringhaiquas and the Gora- 
choquas. We have seen in their own Records, as has 
been observed in the Parliamentary Papers, their 
commander standing on his cattle wall, and lamenting 
that those tribes should have so many cattle, when 
the Dutch had few or none, and reproaching the tribes 
for not selling their cattle on the conditions which he 
himself dictated; and we have seen the same com- 
mander proposing to his government in Europe, not 
only to seize upon those cattle, by the thousand, for 
their own use, but to get their unhappy proprictors, 
who confided in his own honor? in the fair dealing of 
the European, within his castle walls, to make them 
drunk with their arrack and tobacco ; then to seize 
upon them, put them in chains, and send them, man, 
woman, and child, as slaves to Batavia, or to the 
neighbouring islands, to kill seals for his own use; 
their only food being seal flesh; yet we have seen the 
man who made these atrocious proposals permitted to 
exercise authority at the Cape for years after the pro- 
posal was made to the Chamber in Amsterdam. 

In this brief extract from VAN DER STELL’s jour- 
nal, there is room for deep reflection and for some 
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remarks. Mr. Mooprs, in his translation of it, ap- The 


pears to think that they were Cape Dutchmen who 


Hottentots. 
1685, 


killed the three men, and that they were Bosjemans, April. 


and not Namaquas, who were killed. According to 
this reading, we have sufficient reason afforded for 
the outrages committed upon the Stellenbosch party 
of boers, who went with permission from their own 
government, but not from the Bosjeman, to shoot 
Hippopotamus in Bosjeman land or in Bosjeman 
water. But whether they were Dutchmen or Hotten- 
tots who killed the three men, and whether they were 
Namaquas or Bosjemans who were killed, we have 
in the transaction sufficient grounds for a very pretty 
quarrel, as it stands on the part of some one tribe 
with the Dutchmen. It is no wonder that one of their 
number was killed, and that their two wagons and 
sixteen oxen were taker. The only wonder is, that 
the cther four Dutchmen, and all their Hottentot 
partisans, were not killed or taken, since they had to 
retreat all the way from Oliphant’s River to Stellen- 
bosch; they owed their safety, of course, to their 
fire-arms, and to the circumstance of the tribe of 
whose numbers three had been killed, and whose 
territorial rights had been violated, having only bows 
and arrows and assagais. We sce, too, in this trifling 
affair, that the Dutch are supported by the Goring- 
haiquas, that they are warned of their danger by the 
“Soeswas, and in all this a breaking up of the Cape 
tribes to an extent which will hardly admit of 
future cohesion, even were the foreigner not there to 
fan the flame; or, unless the foreigner very well 
understood the material of which the aborigine society 
is composed. I hear many people say, that amongst 
the native tribes in South Africa, it was one perpetual 
scene of contention and massacre. But, surely, this 


is not a philosophical view of the matter; for if that 
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had been the case, the native tribes would have been 
reduced to the condition of the Kilkenny cats long 
before Europeans came among them. It is natural, 
for the European and Christian to adopt this view of 
the matter, in the hope of palliating the atrocities 
which the Europeans and Christians have committed 
against the aborigines of all countries where they have 
yet come in contact. Let any one travel through 
Kafferland and see how native institutions work there, 
how that country is cultivated and peopled in compa- 
rison with our own much-cherished and over-estimated 
colouy; let him then say whether these things arise 
from rapine and massacre, or from any want of power 
on the part of aborigines to manage their own affairs 
in their own way, and so to produce great internal 
comfort and prosperity—if only left to themselves ; 
let him again reflect on the comparative repose pro- 
duced within our own border by the late proceedings 
of His Excellency the Governor of the colony, by 
merely treating the Kaffers on terms of reciprocity, by 
holding the chiefs responsible for aggressions com- 
mitted beyond the limits which he has assigned to 
each chiefship, and by showing all that we have the 
power and the right to punish those who violate the 
rules laid down for their guidance; let the inquirer 
then say whether there be any want of power on the 
part of states and communities, like those of Kaffer- 
land, to produce peace through their own institutions, 
even after those institutions have been shattered to 
pieces by collisions and collusion for a series of years 
with their European neighbours.—February 3d. 

We very often find a superior intellect like that of 
Van Gorns, the Governor-General of the Dutch pos- 
sessions in the East, appearing on the boards at Cape 
Town, or in Table Bay, to control the pottering 
operations of the local government, or to give a fresh 
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impulse and direction to its proceedings —for all the The 
Hottentots. 


commanders of Dutch fleets, and counsellors from yg; 
Java, held, apparently, commissions for this purpose April. 


from the Home Government. But unfortunately the 
views of such personages, although fitted for superior 
things, were generally turned towards benefitting their 
own country and fellow subjects, and were therefore 
almost necessarily adverse to the rights and interests 
of the aborigines; there was this disadvantage, too, that 
they were not in their cursory visitations very likely to 
render themselves conversant with the proceeding of 
the local government, or with the condition of the 
aborigines; neither were they responsible for the car- 
rying out the details of a system whose general prin- 
ciples they laid down for future guidance. In the 
case under review we accordingly find Mynheer Van 
GoeEns holding the chief of the Soeswas, now present 
in the castle, responsible for the conduct of the Bos- 
jemans who had attacked the Dutchmen and their 
Hottentot partisans on their late shooting excursion on 
the Elephant River, where, as will appear in the sequel, 
the Dutchmen and Hottentots were the aggressors. 
He is also held responsible for the future safety of 
Europeans in his country—where Van Goens must 
have very well known that the chief of the Soeswas 
(whilst he had a very limited, if any, jurisdiction over 
the Bosjemans,) had quite enough to do to govern his 
own clan in peace, at home and abroad—poor Soss- 
wa being, the while, ona friendly visit to the governor 
in his castle of the Cape. In the second affair with 
which the Governor-General deals, he calls the chiefs 
of kraals to Cape 'l'own, ‘on one or other plausible 
pretext,” to be detained in the castle, until they 
should deliver into the hands of justice the persons 
who had killed and buried a Dutch shepherd who had 


been tending a flock of sheep in the fields. Had he 
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studied “The Records” of the time he would hare 
ascertained that the colonists were quite capable of 
committing that or any other crime; and that, as the 
body was buried, they were more likely to be the 
robbers and murderers than either Hottentots or Bos- 
jemans, who would hardly have taken that trouble 
about the burial of a Dutchman. ‘This was indecd 
sowing the seed of dissension between all future native 
chiefs and Dutch governors—and since the effects of 
Dutch administration on the aborigines are already 
known, these are tedious details; but it is curious 
and interesting to trace the process through which the 
aborigines were extirpated by the Europeans.—Fedru- 
ary 3rd. 

Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, that it appears in the 
attestities of the year, that on the 5th of April, cer- 
tain burgers gave evidence upon their words as men, 
in li€u of oath, before the sworn clerk of the com- 
mander and council, to the following purport :—That 
in the beginning of February they, five free burgers, 
went in company with five others, with permission 
to shoot sea-cows. On coming to the Breede River, 
they were frequently warned by the Hessequas to be 
on their guard against the Obiquas ;—proceeding along 
the river, the road became so narrow that their six 
wagons could only advance in Indian file ; the people 
saw one of the Obiqua dogs, when the Hottentoos 
seized their weapons, and searched for the Obiquas ; 
they found 40 of them fully. armed, concealed in the 


bushes—the Hottentots came to the Dutch for assist- 


ance, and were attacked by the Obiquas, who shot 
at them without effect—the Dutch advanced to the 
rescue of their friends, and the others fled. In their 
flight, five were taken by the Dutch, who shot three 
of them, as they well knew them to be Obiquas, as 
was testified also by Tromprrer and Dixxop, (who 
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had lived two or three years in their kraal) and released The 
the two others, (because they said the one belonged eer 
to Coopman’s kraal, the other to the Hessequas). On April. 
- ; Cowmentary. 
the following day, on their return, they met two 
kraals of Captain Cuaas’ people, among whom were 
some Obiquas, being in all about 250 men, a Hot- 
teutoo was sent to them to learn what was their 
intention or what they wanted, they said they wished 
to have a fight with us. One of Captain Cuaas’ 
Hottentoos, who spoke good Dutch, was called, and 
asked whether his people, too, wished to fight the 
Dutch; he said no, and that they only came to look 
on; they were told to leave the Obiquas, when the 
said Obiquas went away, accompanied by Captain 
CiaAAs’ people. 

Here is a scene worth a volume of Dutch records, 
when those records refer only to their own proceed- 
ings as founders of the Cape colony. It is curious to 
find that two Dutchmen had lived two or three years 
in a Bosjeman kraal, and that they could so well dis- 
criminate between Bosjemans, Goringhaiquas, and 
Hessequas, as to consider themselves justified, on a 
summary inquiry in the bush, in shooting in cold 
blood three of the first tribe who had fallen into their 
hands, whilst they saved one man belonging to each of 
the other tribes, who had fallen into their hands at the 
same time. ‘Then, on their way home, on the follow- 
ing day, they fell in with two kraals of 250 Goring- 
haiquas, among whom were some Bosjemans, and 
with whom the ten Dutchmen held a palaver, touching 
the, to them, important matter of peace or war; and 
they are permitted, after all the atrocities they had 
committed on their hunting excursion, to depart in 
peace. ‘This text and comment belong, perhaps, rather 
to the Bosjeman than the Hottentot Head of the 
Memoir, but one does not sometimes sec this until the 
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thing is booked; so here let it stand.—Fedruary 371. 

Far more merciful views in all this, on the part of 
Mr. Commissioner Vay RueeEDs, towards slaves and 
aborigines (naturellen) than are to be found in any 
former part of “The Record” of the proceedings of 
the Dutch government. It is interesting to find the 
representative of the Chamber XVII.—the then ruling 
chamber apparently—considering that, by their en- 
gagement with his government, the natives had equal 
rights of pasturage with the colonists in the ceded 
lands; to find him foresecing that by narrowing their 
pasture bounds, they would necessarily be driven 


- back upon, and into war with their neighbours; to 


find him proposing that an arrangement should be 
entered into with them for a separation of bounds 
and of pasture. We find, too, in his instructions to 
VAN DER STELL, the nucleus of such a treaty as His 
Excellency the Governor has just entered into with 
the Kaffer chiefs, for assigning separate jurisdictions 
to clans, for the prevention of war between chiefships, 
and with the colony; a treaty, in short, essentially 
defensive. But this good and wise man had not been 
long enough at the Cape to discover that the govern- 
ment never had the power to prevent its subjects 
“from extending themselves farther from time to 
time ;?? nor did he perhaps know that the country 
over which they were to extend themselves was of so 
worthless a character, as not to pay the expense 
incurred by government in occupying and defending 
it; a country designed by Providenee apparently for, 
and occupied through all ages by, man in the condition 
of Hottentots, Kaffers, and Bosjemans; neither could 
Mynheer Van Rueepe have foreseen that his country 
was entering into a struggle against nature, which 
must fail_—February 4th. 

Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, that the following 
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refers to the power of political reinoval, frequently The 
exercised by the Company, and occasionally by their ne 
successors; and I will venture to say that Van July. 
: : : : -, Commentary. 
Rugepr’s paper, even in the brief form in which it 
is given by Mr. Moonrs, will be read with pleasure 
and advantage by any person. ‘Things well com- 
menced may be expected to turn out well, and the 
remark may apply to this colony; for to bring hither 
a number of people, who might afterwards be of no 
service to us, or with whom we might be at a loss 
what to do, would have been a bad beginning, and 
would have promised no good result ; and, accordingly, 
no one shall be discharged from the ships and the 
garrison, with a view to residing here as a burger, 
except subjects to the state; nor of bad character, 
but as far as is known, honest; neither subjects of 
German states, whose princes and sovereigns do not 
fit out any shipping ;” “nor need any one who has 
already become free, and who, in consequence of 
dissolute or irregular habits, is no longer capable of 
fulfilling the good objects with which the colony was 
founded, be suffered to remain here, but should rather 
be sent back to the Fatherland.” 

There is little in all this deserving of comment, October. 
except that Van Runepe appears to have been em- Cena 
ployed by the Chamber as a commissioner, for the 
correction of abuses in all their Eastern possessions, 

I thought that we had got a superior intellect on the 
scene at the Cape, but was not aware of this fact 
when I wrote the Commentary this murning, on his 
proceedings there. He did not certainly recommend 
the introduction of European colonists, as supposed 
by the Directors, but thought it best to employ, more 
extensively, the natives, enfranchised slaves, and their 
descendants, in the cultivation and improvement of 
their own country—for Van Ruexpe appears to have 
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seen from the first that South Africa was not a coun- 
try in which a prosperous European colony would be 
planted.—February 4th. 

Such information or observations as VAN DER STELL 
gives or makes in his five months’ journey into Nama- 
qualand, through four degrees of latitude, have been 
transferred to the Bosjemans’ Paper, and commented 
upon there, for, although several of the tribes through 
whose territory he passed, and with whom he held 
negotiations and discourses, are not Bosjemans; still 
it was better to preserve the thread of his narrative 
unbroken. All that relates to the proceedings of the 
Dutch themselves, among themselves, or which does 
not describe their intercourse with the natives, or the 
pursuil of wild game, has been omitted, as utterly 
uninteresting at the present day ; ncither have I placed 
in my Record his descriptions of country, seenery, 
and other things, not referring to the native tribes— 
for these have already been sufficiently described by 
pens and minds immeasurably superior to VAN DER 
Sreiy’s. I must, however, indulge in a few obser- 
vations on these subjects, for I have myself been tra- 
velling for the last eight months through the districts 
of George, Uitenhage, Albany, Cradock, part of 
Colesberg, Graaff-Reinet, and Somerset. Nature has, 
doubtless, done much for this portion of South 
Africa—and if nature has been left alone in her opera- 
tions, it would have remained, with its wild game, a 
highly interesting country to a traveller, from what- 
soever land he may have come. He will not find 
rivers of any magnitude, nor any which are navigable 
for even boats, above a few miles from the sea. The 
pretty Knysna is, on the East Coast, the only excep- 
tion to this law of nature in this country, and that 
river is navigable only for small craft, if a river can be 
called navigable because a vessel may ascend it for 
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ten or twelve miles. He will not find a lake, except The 
near the sea, in the George district, either natural ean 
or artificial, in the colony, that [ know of—for the October. 
: : Aedes ° Commentary. 
Salt Pans in the Uitenhage district and in the North 
East corner of the Cradock district, have not the least 
pretension to be called lakes; they are mere pools, 
arising solely from the flow of rain water into them at 
particular seasons. This is soon evaporated or ab- 
sorbed, and leaves an incrustation of salt, which 
Providence appears to have designed for the use of the 
few inhabitants which such a country can support— 
for their cattle and wild game. Where the European 
collects the deposit it only yields him a revenue of a 
few thousand dollars a-year—compare these and their 
revenue with the great Sambre Salt Pan of Rajpootana. 
IT have seen four of them, and neither is above five 
miles in circumference, with a very trifling deposit of 
salt. The Sambre is 25 or 30 miles in circumference, 
and has yielded for the last hundred or two hundred 
years a deposit of salt which, on an everage of years, 
gives employment to two hundred thousand oxen, 
which carry it to the markets of Northern India— 
whilst the salt itself yields a yearly revenue of £50,000 
or £60,000 to the States of Jeypour and Joudpoor, to 
which the Sambre lake belongs. There are other salt 
lakes of equal or greater magnitude in Armenia, 
Georgia, and Abyssinia—all governed, apparently, by 
the same laws of nature, and showing, to this extent, 
at least, that those were designed to be densely 
peopled countries,—whilst the salt Jakes of South 
Africa were designed for the support of her few 
migratory Hottentot, Bosjeman, and Kaffer inhabitants. 
The traveller who has not ascended the glorious 
Himalea Mountains may be surprised and gratified 
by his ascent of the Cockscomb, the Sneeuwberg, 
the Winterberg, of South Africa, but that is all. 
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He wili, however, at every turn, be delighted with 
the profusion, the beauty, and the exquisite hues of 
the bulbs and flowers which nature has spread over 
the Cape; when troops of elephants, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, wild horse, quagga, zebra, guu, eland, harte- 
beest, and other antelope (for there were never, | 
believe, any deer in Africa) were scattered amongst 
the forests, shrubs, and flowers, the country must 
have been worth visiting ; now the animals have mostly 
disappeared; for, although I have travelled with my 
eyes and ears open, I have only seen aud galloped 
after troops of gnu, quagga, and ostrich, with other 
smaller antelope and birds; these I did not find in 
any number, and the three first named not at all, 
until I reached the Tarka Plains in the North-east 
corner of the Cradock district. In the room of all 
these, the traveller will only find flocks of fine woolled 
sheep, a few horses, and white-washed and gable- 
ended houses; aud these in the more remote parts of 
the colony, at the distance of ten miles from each 
other ; whilst in a farm, comprising from 10 to 20,000 
acres of land, he will see a small garden, and perhaps 
100 acres of cultivated land near the house, with a 
population of 1§th to the square mile; and this is all 
the progress which European colonization has made 
in South Africa in the last hundred and fifty years. 
Even now it may be a question whether things are 
not retrograding rather than advancing; and of this 
there would be no question at all were England to 
withdraw her Regiment of Dragoon Guards, and her 


Regiments of Foot, with a small sprinkling of artil- 


lery, and the £300,000 per annum which go to sup- 
port all this martial array; whilst there never has 
been, and is not now certainly any enemy worthy of 
their steel, or any enemy at all except those of our 
own creation, and they only unarmed and naked 
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Kaffers. Let the traveller pass into Kafferland, only The 


a short distance, and he will sec a far more densely 
peopled country, with cultivation comparatively on an 
extensive scale; horned cattle much more numerous 
than in the colony; and if not so many horses and 
sheep, still enough for the use of the population. The 
Kaffers themselves living in their capacious bee-hive 
shaped houses, in the midst of their cattle, and fields 
of Indian corn, millet, melons, and pumpkins ; 
altogether a prosperous, and comfortable, and happy 
people, in spite of the encroachments of the Euro- 
pean, and the dissensions which he has sown among 
them; for they have not, that I see, in any respect 
benefitted by the presence of the foreigner ; except in 
so far as the missionary and the schoolmaster may 
have exercised a benign influence over taem. Even 
this the Kaffers do not yet appreciate, as is too plainly 
shown by the protests which they have made against 
such parts of the late treaty, as would force mission- 
aries and schoolmasters upon them. But that, too, 
is obviously our own fault.—February 11th. 

It appears then that one of the Portuguese ambas- 
sadors who was wrecked in the ship Nostra Senora de 
las Milagros, bound to Siam, and who had reached 
Cape Town in safety, from a place between Cape 
False and Cape Aguilas, was furnished with an escort 
of ten men, to enable him to search after the missing 
ambassador—and that the escort had orders to puy- 
chase cattle from the scattered native kraals—so that 
the native communities were then broken up, and 
their cattle were still to be sought after. Those sent 
to look after the Company’s interests, in securing the 
property of the wrecked mariners and ship, are di- 
rected to drive away the native inhabitants, lest the 
Company’s interests should suffer from their thievish 
dispositions. I think it will appear in the sequel that 
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there are many ipstances of shipwrecked marivers 
being well treated, and their property respected, by 
the tribe now called Kaffers; and of this we have at 
all events one instance under the First Head of the 
Kaffer Memoir.—February 11th. 

It does not appear who commanded at Saldanha 
Bay, or who was the governor’s correspondent from 
that post. But it is curious and interesting that he 
should have ascertained from the Hotteutots at this 
post, and he had apparently believed the fact, that 
the Namaquas and Grigriquas had combined, and that 
they were advancing towards the colony. These 
rumors, seventeen days after the report, appear to 
have got a more authentic shape, for the commandant 
at Saldanha Bay reports, that those tribes had signified 
their intention of coming for the specific purpose of 
burning down the Company’s fort- and the houses of 
the free inhabitants. What will come out of all this? 
time, as the Dutch governor so often says, will show. 
But if there be a combination among the Namaquas 
and the Grigriquas, to invade the colony—it obviously 
arises out of the unfavorable impression produced on 
the minds of the native tribes by Van per Sre.w’s 
proceedings in the country of the Namaquas—a thing 
worth watching in the progress of this movement of 
the native tribes, will be whether the tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town will join those who, 
probably were, at some time or other, their enemies, 
or whether they will join their new and more formida- 
ble enemy, the European usurper.—February 11th. 

It is impossible at present to foresee, and it may be 
impossible hereafter to ascertain, who this captain of 
the Trekoukwase Hottentots was whom the comman- 
der got hold of on his visit to the out-posts on the 4th 
February; and who, after remaining two days with 
his honor, took his departure for his own country, 
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under the guidance of the Chonouqua captain. VAN The 


DER STELL appears some time last year to have sent, 
by the hands of this person—and probably during his 
journey into Namaqualand—presents for a person 
called Gowxua, the brother of GAMnow KoucHAMaA, 
chief of a powerful people, whom his honor is pleased 
to call banditti, whose country bordered on that of 
Ineua Komsaxou, the king of Monomotopa, and by 
whom he was sent on a mission to the Dutch, with a 
promise that the king’s own brother would be sent 
hereafter. These are all new sounding names, and 
the tribe are only, I conclude, called banditti, because 
they would not do what the Dutch required of them. 
But since VAN DER STELL’s vision extended no far- 
ther than supposing that the king’s country lay above 
that of the Bosjemans, and beyond the Breede River, 
without saying how far, the probability is, that the 
whole affair will end in smoke, like the Monomotopa 
and the new St. Helena of the Dutch or Portuguese ; 
the whole thing may, however, relate to the people 
whom we now call Kaffers; although, what that 
people originally called themselves, or what they were 
called by the other tribes of South Africa, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain, or it would have heen 
described under the Kaffer Head,—yet, after what has 
already been ascertained, [ shall be almost ashamed 
hereafter to designate that people by that opprobri- 
ous term.—February 12th.* 


* May not the inhabitants of the Hast Coast of Africa be of Scythian 
origin? There can be no reason why a tribe of that nation should not 
have emigrated from the shores of the Black Sea and Caspian into Africa, 
as well as into Scandinavia, and probably about the same time. Since 
this Memoir was concluded I have read somewhere, in a No. of the 
Quarterly Review, on Captain OwEn’s Work, I think—(for I have not 
the Quarterly here to refer to)—that temples resembling those of the 
Druids are to be seen on the East Coast near the Portuguese Settlements. 
The Kaffers in Dos Sanros’ time, had neither temples nor images—but 
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It will perhaps never appear who this chief was who 
sent a Grigriqua “ambassador” to the Datch. ‘The 
circumstances of VAN DER STELL’s calling him Por- 
rueies, of course leads to the probability that he had 
held communication with the Portuguese at some of 
their settlements on the West Coast, to the North- 
ward of the Orange River; for I do not know that 
they ever had any settlements between that river and 
Cape Town. The chief was, according to VAN DER 
SpeLi’s view of the matter, afraid that he would 
bring down upon himself the vengeance of the Dutch, 
because he had moved away from his kraal contrary 
to his promise and duty, and thereby kept sore tired 
oxen which the commander had entrusted to him 
until he should return to the kraal,—and done, in 
other respects, all the disservice in. bis power; the 
other acts of offence were of course of less import- 
ance than this mighty affair, else they would have 
been first specified ; but for the specified offence, and 
the other disservices, whatever they may have been, 
the commander now requires him, through his agent, 
to deliver in person at the Company’s kraal 30 cows 
and 10 wethers; which must, of course, have appeared 
to the Grigriqua chief a bad opening of a negotiation 
for peace. Peace was, however, only thought of by 


they had their consecrated groves. Their princes, like the Scythian 
princes, assumed the honors of divinity—like the Scythians their lives 
were spent in hunting, pasturage, and predatory war. Professor TYTLER 
says of the Scythians :—Their dress, their weapons, their food, their 
respect for their women, their religious worship, were the same (with 
those of the Scandinavians.) They despised learning, and had no other 
records, for many ages, than the songs of their bards. —‘‘ Elements of. 
General History—London, 1844, section 47, page 50—of the origin, 
manners, and characters of the Gothic nations, before their establishment 
in the Roman Empire.” Lord Woodhouselee’s History of the Scythians 
might have been referred to with great advantage under the Kaffer Head, 
had I, when writing it, possessed his Elements of General History.— 
Plettenberg’s Bay, September 25th, 1849. 
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VAN DER STELL, in consideration of the service The 


which he might hereafter do to the Company ; and of 
this ** good lot,” as the Dutch doubtless called them, 
of sheep and cattle, yet to be received. That agents 
should in the month of February, 1687, have ap- 
peared at the Cape from the Trakoukwase and the 
Grigriqna tribes, is proof sufficient that the visit of 
the Dutch commander to the territories of the Nama- 
quas in the end of 1685, had awakened the anxiety 
or the curiosity of the native tribes about the Orange 
River. The agents may, of course, only have been 
sent out of curiosity, to see what sort of barbarians 
these were, with round hats and square-tailed cloth 
coats, who had come amongst them,—what they were 
doing; or they may have been the forerunner of that 
formidable combination amongst the Namaquas and 
Grigriquas, which, in May and July of the previous 
year, had occasioned some anxiety at Saldanha Bay, 
and even at Cape Town, the leaders of which had 
threatened to burn down the forts and the habitations 
of the free men in the country. The native tribes 
had of course their internal wars and dissensions,— 
else they wouid have been in a more advanced state of 
civilization than any other tribes in the world at the 
end of the 17th century. Lach tribe may have been 
anxious to enlist the services of the Dutch in its cause 
against those opposed to it; and contemptible as the 
Dutch power then, if not always, was at the Cape of 
Good Hope, they must have always been, with their 
artillery and fire-arms, formidable in the eyes of the 
native tribes of South Africa. Had the administration 
been in the hands of the Prince of Oranges, of the 
Dutch ministry, or in any other hands than those of 
the Dutch East India Company, a very different fate 
might have been reserved for the unhappy inhabitants 
of South Africa. We do not unfortunately require to 
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The search into their records, or into details, to discover 
Hottentots. ; 5 ae ; 

1687, that their course of administration from first to last 
February. was one of unmitigated tyranny and aggression over 
Commentary. 8 


the native tribes. It would have required the very 
“opposite course, and a far better understanding of 
native manners and institutions than the Dutch of 
that period could be expeeted to possess, to have pre- 
served the native clans unbroken, and in the degree 
of organization which we now know them to have 
enjoyed. The course which is under adoption by the 
British government, of forming defensive alliances 
with the several tribes will almost necessarily give 
peace to the whole, and may be carried as far into the 
centre of Africa as that government chooses, or, at 
all events, until it comes into contact or collision with 
the Portuguese settlements of the North, and then a 
course of European negotiation must issue, which 
may be the more difficult to carry out, as a death 
blow would thus be given to the Portuguese slave 
trade ; a measure of this magnitude would necessarily 
be attended with some considerable expense, and 
that the Cape colony cannot of course bear. But if 
undertaken as a national affair, there cannot be much 
difficulty, provided good agents are employed. I 
would venture, in this instance, to point to Captain 
Srrercn, the present Political Resident with the E 
Amakoses ; that officer appears to me to have the 
high merit of having entrenched himself on the fron- 
tier, behind Sir ANDRIES STOCKENSTROM’S Treaty, 
to have been governed by the spirit and letter of the 
Treaty, and to have resisted all demands upon the 
Kaffers—which the Treaty did not in his judgment 
justify—whether the demand was made on the part 
of his government or of individual colonists. He 
accordingly now carries with him the Kaffer chiefs 
and people in his negotiations or demands respecting 
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the new Treaties, and has every prospect of hereafter The 
preserving peace on both sides of the border. It is a fee 
question whether many such men as Captain Srrercn, ee 
or Mr. Fywnn, the Political Resident” with the’Tam- == 
bookies, can be found for employment here. But 
there is no question that only such men must be 
employed ; if we desire to gain the confidence of the 
_ native tribes, and to spread the blessings of civiliza- 
tion through Southern and Central Africa. The details 
of the scheme are, I think, simple enough. The first 
and great principle is to leave unbroken the native 
tribes, or to restore their organization where it has 
been broken ; the second, to leave in the first instance, 
at all events, the native institutions untouched by the 
hand of power, or to be corrected, in what they are 
atrocious, through the slow operations of the mission- 
ary and schoolmaster, who, too, must be unprotected 
and unsupported by British power. If force be re- 
quisite to carry out the scheme, then organize con- 
tingents formed of the chiefs and people of the native 
tribes, with European arms in their hands,- and com- 
manded by British officers,—acting under the author- 
ity of the several political agents accredited by the 
British government to the native chiefs with which it 
has defensive treaties.—February 13th, 1845. 

VAN DER STELL could not of course have hit upon June. 
any more effectual manner of breaking up a native Co™™entry. 
tribe than that of taking upon himself to name the 
brother’s son of the late Scuacunur, chief over the 
tribe in the room of his uncle; giving him at the 
same time one of those Dutch emblems of office—a 
copper-headed stick; this was only pursuing in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town, the same course which 
he attempted on his journey to Namaqualand.* But 
there the remoteness of their position saved the fine 


* See Bosjeman Head, 
Gq * 
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race of Namaquas, fora time at all events, from this, 
perhaps greatest evil of European infliction. Scma- 
cunr was, I think, one of the chiefs of the Goring- 
haiquas, or Caepmans, as they were called by Euro- 
peans; and that unhappy tribe was more exposed to 
the persecution of the foreigner than any of the other 
tribes of South Africa. It was the first tribe whose 
lands he coveted and appropriated, and it was consc- 


quently the first tribe which was shattered to pieces 


and broken up through his presence.—March 8th. 
We hear no more of the threatened invasion of the 
colony by the Namaquas and Grigriquas, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the fort and burning down the 
houses of the free men. It appeared at one time as 
if the journey of VAN DER Sreuu into Namaqualand, 
and his outrageous proceedings towards the native 
chiefs and people of that country, had awakened the 
chiefs and people to a sense of their danger, and as if 
they were about to arm for the expulsion of the 
European invader... The prcbability is, however, that 
the clans had not the power of uniting or adhering to 
one another, to an extent sufficient to enable them to 
make a journcy for such a purpose from the banks of 
the Orange River, where the Namaquas and Grigri- 
quas then resided to the promontory. They would, 
too, have required to pass through the territories of 
many intervening tribes before they could have reached 
the Dutch possessions; and it is probable that those 
tribes would not have granted them free passage, 
stimulated as they would be by the Dutch to advert 
the coming storm, ‘The appearance of the party of 
Grigriquas at the castle, with an offering of six young 
oxen, in the name of the whole tribe, looks more like 
peace than war,—and it is to be feared that we shall 
not now wituess the interesting spectacle of the native 
tribes arming for matual defence and protection; nor 
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have the means of ascertaining whether the tribes in The 

the neighbourhood of the Cape most feared the en- oo 

croachments of the European or of their distant com- August. _ 
‘ ees : Commentary. 

patriots. The Grigriquas are of course the same 

tribe with that which is now arming under Apam 

Kock for the expulsion of the Dutch boers from their 

country; and if they will only unite with MosHesu 

and his people, they may turn the tables upon the 

British subjects who are depriving them of their larids, 

and drive the invaders within the colonial border ; but, 

should they fail to do so, and continue to appeal to 

His Excellency the Governor, international law will 

force him to interpose, and to send troops to bring 

our subjects back by the nose, if they will not return 

except in leading-strings. Lord Sranury has read, 

as we have just seen in the Cape papers, a lesson to 

the Governor of New Zealand, on the subject of the 

territorial rights of aborigines, which will not lose its 

effect, or be very soon forgotten in any of the crown 

colonies. It is curious to see how, in this instance, 

and in the late report of the Committee of the House 

of Commons on the New Zealand question, the Cape 

government find a guide for such proceedings as it 

may find necessary to adopt in the settlement of land 

questions ; which are, after all, the great questions 

in dispute between colonists and aborigines.—March 

Sth. 

It will have been observed through the whole of the October. 
barter transactions how reluctant the natives, of al] Comment™y- 
tribes and classes, were to part with their cattle, 
whilst tribes remained entire or in their strength—and 
that the barter of the Dutch governors or commanders 
bore rather the character of requisitions, or of com- 
pulsion, than of free trade. So hopeless had it lat- 
terly become, even through these measures, to obtain 


cattle, that his honor found it necessary to employ a 
Gq # | 
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native agent, Captain CLaas, to purchase cattle from 


the more distant tribes, allowing him a very substan- 
tial per centage on the transaction. It may therefore 


fairly be questioned whether the landdrost obtained 
the 227 oxen and the 684 sheep from the surrounding 


Hottentots, by measures so little objectionable as 
those of forced requisition. That the commander 
should have been pestered with daily importunities 
from sailors ‘who wished to become farmers, obtaining 
substantial grants of land, will not surprise any one. 
But in this, as well as in the gathering together at 
the fort such herds of the cattle of the native tribes, 
we have unfortunately proof enough of the approach- 
ing downfall of the native communities.—March 8th. 

Whether the fertile and pleasant district, which Van 
DER STELL now named Drakenstein, belonged to the 
Cape and Hottentots’ Holland districts, which had 
before been purchased from the natives for trifles, I 
cannot exactly tell. But I think it will hereafter 
appear that separate contracts were entered into with 
natives, for the purchase of this district, after its 
division amongst 23 free men; and in this case the 
present transaction was of course a mere usurpation 
of native lands, like several former, and thousands of 
the later transactions during the Dutch administration 
in South Africa.—March 8th. 

The British government of 1845 might say, as the 
Chamber said in 1687, that the Cape is principally or 
solely valuable as a half-way house to the East, and 
as serving for a place of refreshment for shipping ; 
and if we were to sum up what the Cape has cost up - 
to this time, it would amount to an immense sum. 
There appears to be but little prospect of the expense 
decreasing, whilst the value of the Cape, even as a 
half-way house, is becoming daily less and less. Ifa 
rail-road is established, as England appears to wish, 
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from Suez to the Nile—or if a canal is cut, as France The 
: : : Hottentots. 

appears to wish, a portion of the commerce will very 1687, 
soon take the course which it held before the Portu- ae 
guese discovered the passage round the Cape in 1492, ~°™™™°™"""> 
Yet the promontory of the Cape can never fail to be 
of the highest importance to a maritime power. 1 
hear some people urge, as a reason why England 
should continue to spend £200,000 or £300,000 on 
the frontier districts, that if she gave them up some 
other country would take them. The people of Europe 
are, however, now generally wiser than to spend their 
money in a wilderness such as the frontier districts — 
have continued after 150 years of European coloniza- 
tion, and such as, to all appearance, they must con- 
tinue through all time. Even at this very place— 
Algoa Bay—their principal seaport, there is at present 
some appearance of decay, and if England discon- 
tinued her yearly expenditure that decay would be 
rapid indeed.—March 9th. | 

Truly, Mr. Van per Srexuz, you little cared what 1688, 
was the character of the native chief whom you took Coe 
into your closest friendship, and supported with your 
power, provided only he were base enough to betray 
his own countrymen and prove serviceable to you ; for 
this unhappy man, Cuaas as you call him, or Dorxa 
as the Hottentots called him, a chief of the Sousequa 
tribe, who had been at an early period corrupted by 
. intercourse with the European, and alienated from 
his own people, who had so long and faithfully served 
you as an agent in your barter transactions with the 
distant native tribes, is the same person who in March, 
1686, so treacherously and barbarously murdered the 
Bosjeman captain and seven of his men whilst par- 
taking of an entertainment, which he had invited 
them to and prepared for them; and for which act of 
almost unheard of treachery, your honor rewarded him 
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with copper beads, arrack, and tobacco.—See Bosje- 
man Head. It may readily be supposed that such a 
person would become obnoxious in the eyes of abo- 
rigines, although, unhappily, not so in the eyes of 
Europeans ; and there is not much difficulty in fore- 
seeing to what purpose he will apply the services of 
the sergeant and four soldiers whom you are now 
placing at his disposal to reduce to subjection his 
rebellious Chief Koopman; they and the tobacco, 
arrack, beads, and other things, which you are placing 
at his disposal for trade, will of course be employed 
in the wholesale plunder of the neighbouring Hotten- 
tots, friends and foes, and if we evet hear anything 
more of your friend CLaas, it will probably be to the 
effect that he has brought you a good lot of cattle.— 
March 10th. 

It was of course the object of VAN DER STELL and 
his Council to make favorable reports of the condition 
of their administration at the Cape to their masters in 
Holland. But it was drawing largely on their cre- 
dulity to expect them to believe that every kind of good 
office, and every species of fidelity, was to be looked 
for from the Hottentots ; and that it was owing to the 
dread which the chiefs at a distance felt for the Dutch 
East India Company, that they lived at peace with one 
another. Such traitors to the cause of their country, 
and such renegades as Cuaas, the principal friend 
and instrument of the Dutch up to the present date 
in their iniquities, doubtless stuffed the Governor in 
Council with all sorts of stories, well understanding 
that their safety depended on the support of the 
foreigner. But VAN DER STELL could not himself have 
believed that any measures of the Dutch government 
in South Africa were of a nature calculated to produce 
harmony, concord, or peace amongst the native tribes ; 
and it required no small degree of assurance in the 
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Governor and Council of that period so to report to The 


his government in Europe, adding that the population 
and cattle of the native tribes were greatly increasing, 
and that they were becoming more and more attached 
to the Dutch, whilst their aversion to the English, the 
Danes, and especially to the French, was extreme. 
This might have been believed in that day in Holland, 
but we are in the present day too well acquainted 
with the nature of Dutch colonial administration to 
render it possible that it should now be believed, or 
listened to with common patience, anywhere. No 
one would, however, grudge Mr. Van pEeR STELL 
and the Chamber the 3,000 or 4,000 muids of corn, 
and the 69 leaguers of wine which had been placed in 
store at Cape Town, were not every one certain that 
it was all produced by the European on land of which 
he had robbed the native. It turns out, as I thought 
it would, that the pleasant and fertile district of Dra- 
kenstein, which his honor the governor divided 
amongst 23 of his countrymen on the 16th of October, 
1687, was a farther encroachment on the lands of the 
natives; for he reports to the Chamber on the 26th of 
the following April, that he is in treaty with some of 
the native chiefs for the purchase of the fine and fertile 
valley named Drakenstein, on the Berg River. The 
governor was wise, however, to limit his grants to 
each individnal to 60 morgen, and had all future 
governors followed his example in this, the colony 
might have become a valuable agricultural instead of 
a costly pastoral possession to the Huropean possessor 
of it.—March 10th. 
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It was quite obvious that the governor’s fricnd 1689, 


DorKa, or Cxuaas, chief of the Sousequa Hottentots, 
accompanied by a sergeant and four soldiers, would 
bring in a good lot of cattle, and accordingly in the 
tenth month he returns with 250 cattle and 200 sheep, 
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bought from the nearest Hottentots for tobacco; or 
VAN DER STELL might, probably, have said, plun- 
dered, with the aid of his soldiers, without. He was 
truly a faithful friend to the Dutch, however, to send 
eight or ten of his people with Ensign Scuryver, 
whom he met on his journey to the Inquahese* Hot- 
tentots, telling them to be faithful, and rather to die 
with the ensign and his party than to return without 
them. This sort of trait in the character of the natives 
of South Africa—scoundrel and murderer although 
CnLaAs was, in the cause of the Dutch—leads us the 
more to regret the breaking up of such tribes, of whom 
so much might have been made through just and 
merciful treatment.—Mareh 11th. 

There is a prospect in all this as if the combination 
of the Namaquas and Grigtiquas, for the expulsion of 
the European, was still on foot—and likely to turn to 
something. The report received from Saldanha Bay 
that 52 kraals of that people had suddenly encamped 
on the left bank of the Oliphant River, was not be- 
lieved at the then advanced interior station of Stel- 
lenbosch, when suddenly they attack a kraal at 
Saldanha Bay, dependants of the Dutch, kill the chief 


and some of his people, carrying the rest, with the 


April. 
Commentary. 


women and children, and cattle, in triumph to their 
own country. Whether, or to what extent, they will 
continue their irruption, time must show !—Marck 
Here is a curious, and on the part of Ensign 
ScuRYVER, a barbarous scene, enacted on his mission 
from Cape Town to the Inqua Hottentots. He goes 

* Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, that Inqua, as designating a tribe of 
Hottentots—was written Inquase in the adjective sense, as Gonemase, 
Obiquase, &c. This trade, like the Saldanhars or Cochoquas, do not 
long retain their original name ; but like the tribe of Gonomoa, take the 
name of their chief, and are thus occasionally named as the Hecon Hot- 
tentots, 
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merrily along with his sergeant and twenty men at The 
arms, from the 4th of January until he passed through io 
the Long Kloof, and reached the banks of the Kamnasy April. 
River; on the 4th of the following month, sent out Ce 
one of his men with some of his Cape Hottentots to 
reconnoitre, as the road was no longer known to the 
people with him; a kraal was seen amongst hills to 
the left, which his Hottentots must have known to be 
the kraal of Souquas or Bosjemans, for they instantly 
returned; then five Europeans and six Hottentots 
were instantly sent to fetch some of the people of the 
kraal; the hardy little mountaineers placed themselves 

in a posture of defiance against this outrage on their 
rights, opened a brisk discharge of arrows against the 
invaders; this was returned by a fire of musquetry ; 
the little fellows fled, but quickly recovered them- 
selves, although it does not appear that they again 
discharged their arrows; they were again, in Dutch 
phraseology, saluted with another shot; they again 
fled, but soon recovering themselves, assumed their 
former posture; a third fire of musquetry drove them 

to their mountain fastnesses, but they could not carry 
their sheep and lambs with them, and these fell into 
the hands of the invaders; and the Bosjemans were 
induced by the Cape Hottentots, belonging to the 
ensign, to accompany them to the camp, doubtless in 
the hope of recovering their flock of sheep; they 
refused, however, to point out the road, or to accom- 
pany the party to the head quarters of HyKon, the 
chief of the Inquas, although the ensign endeavoured 

to corrupt them with his brandy and his tobacco; and 
they were, with their flock of lambs, carried along 
with the Dutch party; they confessed that three of 
their men were severely wounded, and dragged away 

by the hands and feet. Who will not feel that three 
Dutchmen, instead of three Bosjemans should have 
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licked the dust in an affair of this ki. d? the first that 
had been enacted against that unhappy people beyond 
the limits of the Cape district, and the country of the 
Namaquas; this is, too, the first occasion on which 
we hear that the Sougquas had flocks of sheep.-— 
March 13th. 

There is not much of importance in the proceedings 
of Ensign Scuryver and his men since we parted 
with him on the 4th of February, after the affair with 
the Bosjemans, in which, unhappily, he prevailed,— 
for he and his government were the aggressors. But 
as we have now brought him to the 18th, and as the 
ensign has received a message from Hyxon, telling 


him that he, with his kraal, would be with him on the 
following day, by noon, it is as well to make a slight 


review of what passed intermediately. Those whom 
he calls the Hykon-Souqua Hottentots, who visited 
him on the 7th, were probably the Souquas or Bosje- 
mans in the service of Hyxon, the chief of the In- 
quas, the person to whom the ensign was deputed on 
a mission by VAN per Srexu. Their pretending that 
they did not know where to find the kraal of Hykon 
was of course a little bit of Bosjeman blarney, adopted 
under instructions from the chief in whose service 
they were, in the same manner as we have already 
seen the Bosjemans in the service of the Namaquas, 
and of other Hottentot tribes; and we see that it was 
a Bosjeman who gave Hyon the first intelligence of 
the approach of the ensign, his sergeant and 20 men 
at arms, for these little mountaineers were always 
employed by the Hottentot chiefs in their intelligence 
departments—and the Dutchmen themselves used 
them as intelligencers, until they got into such dis- 
repute with these independent little fellows that no 
Bosjeman would, apparently, any longer serve a 
Dutchman. None of the native tribes would bring 
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back, or give intelligence of, the Dutch deserter from The 


the party—SicismunD STeLLeER—and he was brought 
back by the Dutch sergeant on the third day after his 
desertion. Udiganga and Kaluiga, the Hottentot 
names of a place and a river, smack very much of 
Hindoo names of places and rivers—Ganga meaning 
the great Ganges. Much of the text and of the com- 
mentaries ought to be placed under the Bosjeman 
Head, but in this case, as in VAN DER STELL’S jour- 
ney into Namaqualand, it is best to preserve the nar- 
rative entire.—March 13th. 

Ensign Scuryver having now, on the 26th, closed 
his intercourse and barter, -which commenced on the 
19th, with Hykon, chief of Inqua Hottentots, and 
begun his return journey to the Cape, it may be as 
well to take a slight review of the proceedings of the 
parties. These commenced on the part of the chief 
by sending the ensign a message, through nine of his 
people, desiring him to remain where he was until 
the chief’s arrival. In about an hour after the dis- 
missal of his messengers, with a present of tobacco 
for himself, Hyxon arrived with 150 followers, 
accompanied ty two of the Hottentot messengers 
whom the ensign had sent to him six days before. He 
must have been a fine, tall, stout fellow, since he was 
taller and stouter than any of their servants, whether 
including the Dutchmen does not appear, and his 
people were in general stouter and much bolder than 
the Hottentots about the Cape, although resembling 
them in countenance and beard—well proportioned, 
active, and strong, showing great respect for their 
chief, obeying his orders in every thing—running and 
leaping. Who in this does not see a Kaffer chief and 
his followers, except that they were at first much 
afraid and shy—even the chief shaking and 
trembling—which a Kaffer chief would not have 
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been likely to do in the presence of a Dutch — 
ensign and his few soldiers. The farce of this 
representative of the Dutch East India Company 
placing a copper crown on the head of an African chief 
is almost too ludicrous, except that unhappily the 
power -of making and unmaking rulers rested with 
them—and that they exercised the latter vocation to 
the ruin of all whom they found in South Africa. The 
copper crown appears, however, to have reassured 
Hyxon. His abstinence in the use of arrack and 
tobacco seems to have surprised the Dutchman; and 
this, with his giving good information in reply to the 
questions put to the ensign, may be received as fur- 
ther proof that Hyxon was a Kaffer chief. He came 
about 2 o’clock, and left with his people, before sun- — 
set, for his kraal, which lay in the gorge of the moun- . 
tain, about a gunshot distant beyond the Kaluiga 
River. On the top of a mountain was a rock resem- 
bling a fallen castle, and the spot is of some interest, 
as being the place of meeting between probably the 
first Kaffer chief and the representative of the Cape 
governor. ‘The river is, apparently, the present Gam- 
toos, and the mountain, that which is passed on the 
left in going from its banks to Uitenhage; who the 
Kubuquas were, who lay in an E. S. E. direction on 
the shore, four days’ journey off, and who their 
neighbours, the Damaquas, who lived in clay houses 
along the sea coast, populous and rich in cattle, 
wearing copper and iron beads—and what has become 
of these tribes of men, who can tell? Hyxon’s © 
people said there were three other tribes on the sea © 
coast, well provided with cattle, the Ganumqua, Na- — 
munqua, and Gonaqua, from whom they bartered — 
dakka, which the ensign says they used as the Indians _ 


used opium. Further to the North lay the tribes Gly, | 


Bry, and Bly, from whom they procured flat and thin — 


f4 


copper plates, in which they traded with the Kubu- The 


quas and the Namaquas. The Briqua, of whom the 


Hottentota. 


1689, 


Inquase spoke, as living still further North, and as April. 


being cannibals, are probably the same tribe whom 
the Portuguese describe as cannibals in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rio de la Goa, but of whose cannibal- 
ism Dos Santos gives no evidence as coming within 
his own knowledge. Hyxown appears to have visited 
the ensign almost every day, and his people to have 
earried on their barter transactions with him whether 
the chiefs were present or absent: Ensign Scuryver 
carried on his conferences and intercourse with the 
chief with great propriety, I think; the only bit of a 
row into which they were likely to get, originated in 
a violation of the game laws; these appear to have 
been rather stringent, for none of the people were 
allowed to kill game, or, at all events, not to eat it 
until they had presented the chief with a fat sheep. 
A Dutchman having killed a bird, violated this law; 
the chief took offence; absented himself the next 
day from the usual conference; the ensign was sur- 


Commentary, 


prised that he and his people should be held answer- — 


able for a breach of law in a foreign country; but 
very wisely made friends with HyKon on the same 
evening through a present of beads; from that time 
visits and barter went on as before; on one occasion 
the chief appears to have shown a liking for strong 
drink. It is curious to find Hyxon taking his de- 
parture suddenly about midday, on one occasion, lest 
the Bosjemans should attack his kraal during his own 
absence and the absence of his followers; and whilst 
taking leave of Ensign Scuryver on this occasion, 
recommending himself to the favor of the Company 
and their great captain at the Cape, little thinking, 
poor man, that this favor would be such as the wolf 
shows to the lamb ; finally, on the eighth day the chief 
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takes leave of the ensign, again recommending him- 
self to the favor of the same parties. Jt does not 
appear what number of cattle were obtained by barter 
from this tribe, but as 500 and some sheep were 
bartered on the last day, we may suppose that a 
“ eood Jot”? was procured.—March JAth. 

It is proper to follow Ensign Scuryver in his 
journey, and to notice in this form his proceedings 
from the period when he took leave of the Inqua 
Chief Hyxon, apparently on the banks of the river 
now called the Gamtoos, in the Uitenhage district, on 
the 26th of February, until his arrival at the Cape on 
the 10th of April. It appears that the three men 
whom he forcibly carried with him to show the road 
to Hyxon’s kraal, were Souquas or Thonuny, a tribe 
of Bosjemans; on his return, halting near the kraal 


of this party, whose sheep he had also forcibly carried 


away, the men returned to their kraals, and came 
back to him on the same day accompanied by a party 
of people called Hougliquas; they told the ensign that 
they had been fighting with the Attiquas, had taken 
some of their cattle, and that two men had been 
killed on either side. This is, perhaps, no bad speci- 
men of the loss sustained in a battle of aborigines, 
for we hnow that, until the invention of gunpowder, 
the loss sustained in battle, by people far superior to 
Bosjemans or Hottentots, was in killed comparatively 
small indeed; and we know that in affrays of the 
same kind it is but small at the present day. Who 
the Attaquas were does not appear; may they not 


have been inbabitants of, and taken their designation 


from, the neighbouring Outiniqua range of moun- 


tains, which tower so beautifully over the present: 


village of George? On the same day four Bosjeman 
women came to inform the ensign that the Hougli- 
quas wished to form a combination with their tribe 
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for the purpose of attacking the ensign and his party, The 
offering to divide the spoil; they at the same time ieee ee 
condemned that people, calling them thieves, and oe 
saying that they had not only kept the cattle taken ; 
from the Attiquas, but had taken some from their allies. 
This was deemed sufficient evidence by the ensign 
why he should look with great suspicion upon the 
Hougliquas; and that suspicion was streng:hened 
when eight of them came about LO o’clock the follow- 
ing night, to barter an ox with him. He believes 
that these eight men came t attack his party, and 
that they only went peaceably away when they found 
the Dutch on their guard; then about 1 o’clock in 
the morning, two Hottentots are supposed to have 
intended to surprise one of the sentries, but one of 
them was seized apparently unresistingly, and then 
they all fled; nothing further happened that night, 
but at the end of their next stage they found what he 
calls four kraals of Souquas or Bosjemans ; 7. e., three 

of Hougliquas and one of Thonuny. Three chiefs of 
the former tribe, with a good number of their people, 
came to him on the same day, bartered two cattle, 
and went away after they got a scpie, some tobacco, 
and pipes. Having prepared their cattle kraal, and 
housed them, as all travellers, including the Dutch, 
then did, the Hougliquas made many fires round 
their kraals; one of which was close to the Dutch 
guard ; then amidst much shooting, screaming, and 
other noises, they are supposed to have driven one or 
two cattle towards the Dutch encampment, in the hope 

of creating disorder. If the aborigines really had 
recourse to this stratagem it was very creditable to 
them. It is curious enough that a similar expedient 
was tried by, I think, the founder of the Maratta 
Empire—Sevagie ; who in the war with the Mahom- 
imcedans, let loose several thousand’ Brinjare bullocks, 
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with flambeaus tied to their horns, in the hope of 
creating disorder in his enemies’ ranks, and I think, 


the Huns or Goths had recourse to the same strata- 
gem. The circumstance of the Hougliquas having 
been busy in driving away their cattle the next morn- 
ing, with the warning which he received from the 
Bosjemans that they were planning mischief, was 
considered by the ensign sufficient to justify him in 
sending his sergeant and a party of men to seize all 
their cattle. Three chiefs of the Hougliquas accom- 
panied the sergeant onehis return to the ensign, and 
sold him some cattle. Then a party of Hottentots 
came—who, as well as those who accompanied the 
chiefs, were hardly to be kept away from the Dutch 
cattle; they went now to our tent, then through the 
cattle, and then to their kraal. The ensign looked 
with suspicion on this proceeding, and having been 
warned by the Bosjemans that they had evil designs, 
the Dutch were all resolved to give them a volley, 
which was instantly done, and with such fatal effect 
that 30 of the Hougliquas fell. Van per STELL, in 
his despatch to the Chamber, calls them Makriggas, 
and says, “fully 40 of these robbers were killed on 
the spot, and the cattle which they had taken from 
the surrounding Hottentots were taken from them.” 
It may be readily supposed, as the ensign says, that 
the rest, as well as those in the kraal, took to flight. 
The Bosjemans, it appears, followed the flying; had 
a great fight with them—and the Dutchman took their 
cattle. Not requiring the assistance of the Bosjeman 
guides any farther they were here dismissed and their 
sheep restored, receiving for their faithful services a 
present of tobacco and beads. It does not appear 
whether the Hougliquas were Hottentots or Bosje- 
mans—but the probability is that they belonged to 
the former race. They were, at all events, at enmity 
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With the Thonuny or Bosjemans, although they ap- The 
pear to have occasionally joined in their plundering 5¢ a age 
excursions and wars, as in the case of their attack on eae 
Commentary. 
the Attiquas. Had the Thonuny joined the Hougli- 
quas as the latter proposed in attacking the Dutch, 
instead of informing against them, the probability, of 
course, is that neither the ensign nor any of his men 
would have returned to VAN DER Sreuu; a fate 
which, of course, all richly deserved, if they entered 
these countries without authority for so doing from 
the tribes to whom the country belonged. It really 
appears as if the pretended night-attack on the sentry, 
and that of driving the cattle, to create disorder 
amongst the Dutch, were stories got up by the Bosje- 
mans, and that the bloodshed in this deplorable mas- 
sacre must rest on the head of ensign Scuryver and 
his men; unhappily the Hottentots in the Dutch 
service joined in the hostility, for the ensign says, 
that in the supposed night attack they were immedi- 
ately driven back by our Hottentots. It appears that 
the Attiquas were in enmity with the Hougliquas, 
for they expressed great joy when the Dutch told 
them that they had defeated that people, who were 
their enemies, and had often made hostile attacks 
upon them; or this may have been done to please 
the Dutch. The ensign appears, however, to have 
placed no confidence in either party—for when the 
Attiquas told him that they had moved with theit 
kraal over the nearest hills, the intelligence caused 
some uneasiness ; he attended closely to all their pro- 
ceedings and conversation, and kept good watch. The 
only other incident worthy of notice is when the 
party lost six cattle and ten sheep; the latter were 
readily found, but it was not until Oupen Heer sent 
his own son, three of his chiefs, and some of his 
people, that the former were found, and, with one of 
H * 
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the thieves, an old man, brought to the Dutch; the 
thieves apparently belonged to another tribe ; the trial 
of the thief who was caught, according to the cus- 
toms of their country, must have been as interesting 
asight as his being beaten to death with sticks, in 
conformity with the sentence, in presence of the 
Dutch, must have been painful, if their residence in 
South Africa and their dealings with slaves had not 
rendered them more callous and unmerciful than 
aborigines. Ensign Scuryver, like Governor Van 
DER STELL, in his journey among the Namaquas, 
was far too much concerned in securing the interests, 
or supposed interests of his employers, to admit of 
his giving any attention to native institutions or man- 
ners—and accordingly in this respect, his journal is 
a perfect blank. His dealings with the natives as 
tribes, could not fail, however, to throw. some light 


- ou these interesting subjects ; and we see them, whe- 


ther Kaffers, Hottentots, or Bosjemans, living in 
communities, under established forms of government 
—which would have led any people less hardened 
than the avaricious European, to respect their rights, 
and to endeavour to raise, rather than to depress, 
those who were already low in the scale of humanity. 
It will be asked where are now all these native tribes, 
for a single kraal is not to be met with in that part of 
the country, or in the colony—and the Dutch must 
answer, we first took their land, and then their cattle, 
when they had any, starved—so we destroyed them, 
man, woman, and child—reduced them to a condition 
of servitude, or forced them to quit the country of 
their birth and inheritance. Who will not wish that 
the whole of the native communities could have had 
wisdom and foresight to combine to destroy or expel 
their invaders?) What an expenditure of native blood 
would this have saved—and what an expenditure of 
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treasure to Holland, and to England, too—uselessly The 
scattered on the barren wastes of Africa.—March 15th. emia 

There is at all events some fun in the Cape Records April. 
of this month—Ist, the commander’s declared resolu- eer 
tion in Council to give one of the sheep bartered 
from the Inqua Hottentoos to each of the members of 
his Council; 2dly, the drunkenness of the secretary 
of the court, which prevented his preparing for signa- 
ture the sentence which had been passed on a culprit. 

His instantly saying to the governor ‘don’t beat me,” 
when his honor was belabouring him with a stick; 
and the governor then throwing at the secretary’s 
insolent head the cushion of a chair; 3rdly, the 
governor’s resolution to send to Saldanha Bay three 
or four men to oppose the threatened invasion of the 
Namaquas and Grigriquas, with instructions to tell 
those tribes to leave the Company’s Hottentoos alone, 
else that they would be forcibly repelled. Be quiet 
Don Furiosa, and don’t kick up a rew.—March 16th. 

This is the last resolution of the Dutch government December. 
on which I shall have to comment for a long time— ©o™™e“y- 
for here that great hiatus occurs in the “ Record,”’ 
which must prevent, unless it can be filled up, all 
hope of our acquiring a knowledge of the course of 
proceeding through which the Dutch government 
usurped the land of the Hottentots and Bosjemans, 
and entirely broke up, or dispersed, those classes, as 
communities living under their own forms of govern- 
ment. The hiatus extends from the middle of 1690 
to the 14th of November, 1769. I have observed that 
in various parts of “The Record” portions of the 
Journals of the Commanders and Governors, or of 
the proceedings of government, have been suppressed 
when any critical period is at hand; now at a very 
critical period 59 years’ Records are altogether want- 


ing—and the Records of the last 14 years of the 
HK 
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Dutch rule, from 1781 to 1795, are no where to be 
found. Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, p. 446, that a 
portion of those Records have been in vain advertised 
for in the Government Gazette of the 29th March, 
1839—and I hear that an attempt is being made to 
recover them from the Government of Holland, if 
they are to be found in Europe, or in Batavia, where 
it appears that duplicates of all despatches from the 
Cape government were sent. The probability is, 
however, that they are not of a character to bear the 
light, that it does not suit the purpose of the Dutch 
government to produce them; that they have been 
destroyed, or that, at a'l events, they will never be 
produced. These circumstances render, however, the 
last proceedings of the Dutch government of 1690 
more iniportant, and worthy of comment or observa- 
tion. It appears, then, that at the last meeting of 
the Council, on the 28th of December, 1689, the 
governor and five European members were present, 
also seven Hottentot captains, whether associated, or 
entitled to vote with the European members does not 
appear; four of the Hottentots attest the pro- 
ceedings in their own handwriting, and the other 
three only attest them with their mark. The 
case under consideration was an important one. 
The Hottentot Captain Guasoxaxama being the 
plaintiff—the Bosjemans’ Captain, Kees, the de- 
fendant. The latter is, I think, the same per- 
son from whom the Dutch plundered the cattle of a 
Hottentot chief some years before in the neighbour- 
hood of Saldanha Bay, with which Kees had been 
entrusted for the purpose of pasturage. It may 
therefore be supposed that the Bosjeman chief had 
not, from that period, lived on very friendly terms 
with the Dutch, whilst he had the cattle account to 
settle with the Hottentots ; yet there is no representa- 
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tive of his tribe amongst those by whom he was to The 


be tried; as, indeed, there hardly could be, for the 
Bosjeman tribes were always in an inferior organiza- 
tion to even the Hottentot tribes ; and their condition 
too, as a united people, is at this time fast drawing 
to a close. How it closed altogether we shall never 
know, unless the Dutch government will give us their 
records. The plea was, that a female Hottentot, not 
originally his subject, had, after the death of her first 
husband married a subject of his, and thus become 
a subject of the plaintiff; on the death of her second 
husband she went to the kraal of the Bosjeman chief, 
the defendant, whence she returned to the plaintiff; 
then the defendant and some of his people followed 
her for the purpose of obliging her to return; this 
she was not disposed to do; and, being protected by 
the plaintiffs son, he was shot through the body with 
an arrow by the defendant’s people. Kegs was heard 
in his defence, and voluntarily admitted that this was 
true. {ft was therefore resolved, in order to prevent 
further dispute and bloodshed between the parties, 
that the defendant and his people should pay to the 
plaintiff as compensation for the loss of his son, and 
as a fine, 10 cattle and 100 sheep; both parties are. 
said to have been fully satisfied with this decision; as 
to the satisfaction of the Bosjeman party that may 
fairly be questioned ; and we cannot believe that there 
was much decorum or temper observed on the part of 
the Dutch towards the Bosjemans ; for we have lately 
seen the commander caning the secretary in the 
Council or Justice Hall, and afterwards, when the 
secretary complained, throwing a cushion at his head. 
It is further declared, that if the defendant did not 
comply with the conditions specified, but persisted in 
irregular courses, six of the Hottentot chiefs, assisted 
by the Dutch, would attack and punish him as an 
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example to others; what followed in the next sixty 


years we know not, but when the curtain next rises, 
we find the Dutch engaged in a war of extermination 
against the Bosjemans, assisted in some instances by 
Hottentots. 

It is much the fashion, in most countries, for one 
class of people to interfere in the affairs of others, 
and one hears that course of proceeding everywhere 
advocated in this colony. Let us only pursue it 
towards our neighbours, the Kaffers,—take the man- 
agement of their affairs into our own hands, as the 
Dutch did the affairs of the Hottentots and Bosje- 
mans, and we shall very soon find that fine race of 
men melt away under our rule, if we even leave their 
lands untouched ; or forced to back far away from us 


into the centre of Africa to disturb the integrity of 


other tribes.—March 16th. 

Mr. Moopte says, in a Note, that the first instruc- 
tions issued to the first district magistracy, December 
29th, now established at Stellenbosch, authorized 
their board to settle de plano, and without formal 
process, petty disputes and questions of debt to the 
amount of 50 Rds. The object of the landdrost being 
made president of the court was, that he might watch 
over the interests of the Company. The board were 
to assess and tax the inhabitants for the repairs of 
roads and bridges ; to keep a book of titles to lands, 
which were not to be sold without the previous know- 
ledge of the landdrost and heemraden, or transferred 
except before the secretary of the council and com- 
missioners, with consent of the commander. The 


fourth article declared it to be the duty of the board 


to see that “free men, who, from their dissolute 
habits, did not fulfil the object of being settled in the 
colony, should not be suffered to remain there, but 
be sent to Fatherland by order of the Governor and 
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Council.? The object of directing an exact list RG 
the free men to be kept, was to prevent all smuggling, one pee 


evil practices, and evasions, by which criminals or December. 


spies might escape detection. The board were to take 
care that every farmer planted annually at least 100 
oaks round his corn land. 
It almost appears to me as if L had just awoke frqm 
a dream or slumber of sixty-nine years—from 1690 
to 1769—and returned, without any new light from 
Dutch Records, to discuss the nature of their adminis- 
tration. All our friends, the native tribes, of former 
days, have disappeared from the scene. 

1. The Goringhaiquas, under their chicf Gocosoa. 

2. The tribe of great and little Chinouquas, or 
Huacumquas, under their chief, or as VAN RipBeEcK 
called him, king Sousa and his son ZeBo. 

3. The Gorachoquas, Van RiBBEECK’s tobacco 
thieves, under Cuoso, with his 1,000 armed men. 

4, The Hessequas, allies of the Chinouquas; their 
kings, as Van Rresexcx said, being brothers. 

5. The Cochoquas, under old Oxnpasoa and his 
brother GoNOMOA. 

6. The Goringhaiquas, under their chief ANKEYSOA, 
the great shepherd. 

7. 'Vhe fine tribe of Namaquas, under their chief 
Axempir and his two sons, half-giants like himself. 

8. The Souqua, Ubiqua, and other tribes of Bosje- 
mans. 

All, all have disappeared ; and their place has been 
taken by the European, with his round hat and square- 
tailed coat—a far less interesting character, certainly, 
for the European to deal with. 

At the commencement of my slumber we left the 
Dutch under their commander Van DER STELL, in 
possession of only the Cape, Hottentot’s Holland, and 
Drakenstein districts, of which they had, after taking 
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possession of the districts, made fictitious purclrase 
from the native chiefs for a few hundred francs. We 
then left Ensign Scuryver with his sergeant and 20 
men at arms, just returned from the first mission to 
the Kaffers, bringing with him 1,000 oxen and 300 
sheep, bartered from that people, principally on the 
banks of the river Gamtoos. 

On awakening from it we find. his Excellency Go- 
vernor ‘T'uLBAGH, appointing a commission to inquire 
into, and settle a difference which had arisen between 
the landdrosts of the Stellenbosch and Swellendam 
colonies, as they were then called, respecting territo- 
rial limits and jurisdiction—and these were declared 
to extend to the great valley situated between the 
sources of the Oliphants and Gamtoos River, in the 
present district of Beaufort. It was of course a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference to the colonists under which 
of the jurisdictions they lived, so long as they were, 
as they said, under the same supreme government. 

The commission had two other objects of inquiry. 
}st. To ascertain whether any of the colonists pas- 
tured their cattle beyond the boundaries of their loan- 
farms, and whether any more loan-farms should be 
granted further in advance. 2d. To ascertain whether 
any of the colonists continued the forbidden cattle- 
barter trade with Hottentots or Kaffers living beyond 
the border,*—for by that time no Hottentot within 
the border possessed any cattle, or any land to pasture 
them on—the avaricious and grasping European having 
deprived them of this, in other countries, most pre- 


* The only good reason that I trace through the whole of ‘¢ The Re- 
eord’’ for prohibiting the colonists from barter-transactions with the 
aborigines, is that—if injustice were done to Kaffers by individuals, they 
were likely to take revenge, and that their vengeance might fall on the 
unoffending. Otherwise the restrictions which.cause such dissension be- 
tween the government and its people appears to have been exclusively in 
favor of government monopoly. 
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cious commodity. The commission ascertained that The 


the colonists did pasture their cattle beyond the limits 
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of their own farms, and that they even went hither February, 


and thither with their cattle to a great distance for 
pasturage ; and they declared that both these measures 
were adverse to the interests of the Company, since 
it was thus deprived of the rent which colonists would 
pay for land granted to them on loan. They were 
further of opinion that farms might be granted on 
loan as far as the most Easterly branch of the Sondags 
River, and the first branch of the Fish River, or on 
what they called De Bruyns Hoogte, which was a 
profitable tract, rich in grass; and which would still 
not carry the colonial border to a greater distance than 
the farmers already occupied on the Gamtoos River, 
the then limit of the colony. 

It was at the same time determined that no more 
loan-farms should be granted beyond the Gamtoos 
River, and that any person who had settled there 
should be recalled. The commission also found that 
in spite of all the prohibitions against cattle-barter 
with Hottentots and Kaffers, the colonists carried on 
their barter transactions—and the estimation in which 
the Cape government of that day held its landdrosts, 
may be seen by the rule which prescribed that any of 
those functionaries who were ascertained to connive 
with the colonists in that forbidden trade, should be 
held to have forfeited their offices, and be declared in- 
eapable of ever again serving the Company. 

The only objection taken by government to the 
expansion of the colonists through their own free will, 
was, that they would thus deprive the Company of 
its rent; not that they would encroach on the lands 
of the Bosjemans who, having no cattle, lived on the 
wild game of their fields. The rules against cattle- 
barter are in the true spirit of Dutch monopoly, and 
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lead one to suppose that the government had retro- 
graded to the dark days of Van RigeBesck and other 
commanders of his stamp. 

The views of the commissioners were approved of 
by the government—the grants of farms: to certain 
parties* named on the Camdcboo were confirmed by 
a resolution of council; other farms were to be given 
in the Camdeboo country and along the Bosjemans 
mountains to the East, as far as De Bruyn’s Hoogte, 
to respectable persons of good name and repute, in 
order, as far as possible, to prevent all irregularities 
on the remote farms. No more cattle-farms were to 
be granted on loan beyond the Gamtoos River, and 
any persons who were found to have settled there, 
were forthwith to be removed—whilst others were to 


be prevented from going there, or on any pretence 


proceeding from their places of residence far into ~ 
the interior, on pain of having the cattle kept in 
the prohibited manner confiscated for behoof of the 
Company. 

This is, indeed, a mighty expansion of territory in 
the short period of seventy years. It is unnecessary 
here to dwell on the frightful amount of sorrow and 
suffering which must have befallen whole tribes of 
unoffending Hottentots through this wholesale usurpa- 
tion of their lands, for we do not hear that the Dutch 
had even the slender pretext of war for taking the 
lands of even the Hottentot chiefs; and if at war 
with chiefs this would not have justified them in 
taking the lands of the people. But the process 
through which the lands of the Hottentots were taken, 
or that through which the people fell from a condition 


* Maan, De Beer, Osernouzer, Linsensperc, OPpPERMAN, 
Erasmus, Rossouw, Ds., and Wysere—whilst burger Senator Jacos 
VAN REENEN, and Heemraad Mr. Henpricx Kuoere, are named as 
amongst the Camdeboo farmers of that period. 
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of independence, living under the patriarchal rule of The 
their several chiefs, can only be known when it shall ede 
please the Dutch government to surrender their Re- February. 
cords for publication. Even after this mighty en- COR 
croachment, there was not, it will be seen, any hesi- 
tation on the part of the Dutch government in pro- 
mising to its subjects further extension, if they would 
only pay the rent of loan-farms, not to the aborigines, 
the lawful possessors of the soil, but to the colonial 
exchequer. The same system of encroachment and 
unjust usurpation has carried the European through 
the centre of the Peninsula, and along the Western 
Coast, to the banks of the Orange River; and if the 
Kaffers have remained comparatively exempt from 
this great evil, (although they too have been pushed 
back from the banks of the Gamtoos River to those 
of the Keiskama) it is because they are a fine sturdy 
race, living under a better organized form of govern- 
ment than that under which the Hottentots and Bos- 
jemans lived. The Kaffers have undoubtedly amongst 
them institutions which may not only enable the 
British Government to preserve that people unbroken, 
but which, under good management, may hereafter 
raise them to far greater importance in the scale of 
nations,—for it appears through the proceeding of the 
Missionaries, just published in England, that the 
greater portion of the people of Central and Eastern 
Africa, speak the same language with the Kaffer tribes 
on the colonial border,—and they are receiving, 
through the donations and exertions of the good and 
pious men of Europe, the blessings of education, and 
a translation of the Scripture,—things which may yet 
extend civilization to the more remote portions of 
Africa. 

It is curious to find the legislation of the Cape 
government of 1770 holding possession of men’s 
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minds in the present day; for it has been pretended 
that the rule which then prevented Dutch subjects 
from removing into the interior, now applies to 
Dutchmen living under English colonial law, nor do I 
see it anywhere defined in the discussions relating to 
the emigration towards Natal, that whilst, as British 
subjects, individuals might proceed to, and live under: 
the laws of, any country they chose, yet that British 
subjects could not, without violating the laws, nation- 
al and international, combine for the purpose of mak- 
ing conquests, or of establishing independent ad- 
ministrations. 

We are as little indebted to this commission, com- 
posed apparently of some of the most distinguished 
men under TuLBaGH’s government, for information 
relating to the manners and institutions of the abori- 
gines, as to either VAN peR Sre.tu or Ensign Scury- 
ver, for information on those interesting subjects, 
during their missions to Namaqualand and to the 
Inqua, or, as I suppose, Kaffer tribe on the banks of 
the Gamtoos River. It does not appear that the com- 
mission actually met any of the Kaffers ; neither who 
the chief, called Captain Ruirer, was, who lay close 
to the Kaffers. But on that subject Mr. Moopre 
refers to April, 1764, the records of which period are 
not of course within my reach; also to SPAARMAN, 
1775, and to Couxins’ Report, 1809. Colonel Cor- 
LINS says—Journal of a Tour to the North Eastern 
Boundary in 1809. “The Record,” page 10,— 
‘Soon after Zaxa had been promoted to the rank of 
chief, he proceeded to the neighbourhood of the Beeka 
River. The Zuurveld was then inhabited by Ghoena- 
qua and other Hottentots, under the command of a 
Hottentot named Ruiter ; this man was a native of 
Roggeveld, from whence he had been forced to fly in 
consequence of a murder which he had committed. 
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By address and superior knowledge, he acquired an 
easy ascendancy over the minds of this then untutor- 
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ed people. But he is stated to have afterwards main- February. 


tained his authority by the most sanguinary measures. 
His country being well-stocked with game of every 
description, Zaxa applied for leave to hunt in it, and 
at first paid for his permission ; but wishing to remove 
from the vicinity of his powerful neighbours, ZLAMBIE 
and Sanea, he was induced to try to establish him- 
self on the right bank of the Great Fish River; as a 
justification of his conduct he gave out that he had 
purchased the Zuurveld. Having understood that his 
successor founds his claim to that country in a great 
degree upon this transaction, I have thought the sub- 
ject worth inquiry. The grandchildren of Ruirer 
are still living; and they declared to me, in common 
with all other Hottentots whom I questioned on this 
point, that there was not the least truth in the asser- 
tion. Incapable of opposing any effectual resistance, 
Ruiter, after some skirmishes and remonstrances, 
retired by degrees to the Bosjesman River, where he 
died soon afterwards, fortelling that misfortunes 
awaited his people. At the same time that Zaka 
entered the colony from the eastward, the settlers 
advanced from the Gamtoos river, which before the 
year 1778, had been considered as the boundary of 
the colony.” Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, “upon 
this point,’ Zaxa having purchased the Zuurveld 
from Ruirer. “the evidence of the Graaff-Reinet 
papers, 1786—93, is decisive.—Vide printed list.” 
We are thus indebted to Col. Couxins, for ascer- 
taining that Ruirer was a native of the Roggeveld, 
from which he retired to the Zuurveld, and put himself 
at the head of the Ghonaquas, a race, I think, des- 
cended from Kaffers and Hottentots. Zaxa, who 
either purchased, or pretended to have purchased, 
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the Zuurveld (the country between Graham’s Town 
and the sea) from him, was of course a Kaffer chief, 
is probably the Chacka, the second in Mr. Srrevrcn’s 
list of ** Plebeian Chiefs.”? His powerful neighbours 
ZUAMBIE and SANGA were of course powerful Kaffer 
chiefs, the former of the posterity of Hanangn,* 
whilst Matouw,* Kyno, Kama, Tosr, Kaza, and 
GALERA belong to the posterity of Sanea. It does 
not appear who was the Hottentot Captain Kens, near 
whose kraal the Commissioners outspanned, near the 
fort of the Gamtoos River, and who came with some 
other Hottentots to pay their respects to the Commis- 
sioners ; nor does it appear who was the Hottentot 
Joris, who lay in the same kraal with Kegs, and who 
was so unceremoniously ordered to decamp with his 
cattle, and return to his old place, because he had . 
too many caitle, which were likely to injure the pas- 
ture of the inhabitants. This is the same pretext on 
which Van RriEBExEcK So often ordered the Hottentots 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape to quit the land of 
their birth ; and it is painful to find the same tyranny 
exercised on the banks of the Gamtoos, by some of 
the first men under TuLsacn’s administration,—for 
whoever Joris and his people may have been, or to 
whatever tribe they may have belonged, they had 
certainly more right to be there than the Dutch had. 
Poor Joris is probably the last of the Hottentots who 
had any cattle under Dutch rule—or who could be 
dealt with in this cruel and aera manner.— 
March 22nd. 

This was in all probability an affair with a party of 
Bosjemans. They are called Hottentots by the Dutch, 
who never, even at a later period than this, very well 
discriminated between Bosjemans and Hottentots. It 
is now, however, likely that at this late period any of 

* Col. Conus, p. 809. 
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the tribes of Hottentots had retained union as a tribe The 


to oppose the field-corporal and his commando; 
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party appear to have stolen 34 cattle, and to iioire July. 


slaughtered them for food—in the attack made upon 
them six of their number were killed. The remainder, 
because they were found lying near the cattle of 
another farmer, were made prisoners, all except two ; 
who, as they would not surrender, were shot. It 
was probably a sufficient reason in the opinion of the 
Dutch of that period, for making prisoners of either 
Hottentots or Bosjemans that they were found lying 
near Dutch cattle; although, as the whole country 
was in possession of the Dutch and pastured by their 
cattle, the aborigines, if they remained in the country 
at all, must have found a resting place somewhere. 
It was probably, however, the circumstance of their 
being found in a gang or in combination, which was 
deemed an offence. If we could find the Records 
from 1690 to 1770, how many histories of those 
plunderings and massacreings would be brought to 
light! Mr. Moopts says, in a Note, p. 11 of Colonel 


Couuins’ Tour— A correct knowledge of the rela- 


tions with the Kaffers, from 1786 to 1795, is only to 
be obtained from the official papers, which, under 
the plea afforded by an article of the capitulation of 
1795, Commissioner Suuysken removed to Holland, 
whence they do not appear to have been returned 
until the cession of 1803.” If these and the Records 
from 1690 to 1770 were carried to Holland, at the 
period of the capitulation, and are still there, the 
chances are that they will never now be given up, let 
the British Government plead ever so eloquently for 
them.—March 28rd. 

Here is anew complication of affairs. it appears 
that a gang of Hottentots had murdered their master, 
a Roggeveld farmer, and taken post in a cave from 
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which the field-corporal of the district and his coni= 
mando could not dislodge them, and that grenadiers 
were sent from the Cape, with their hand granades, 
to effect this. But before their arrival two Hottentot 
chiefs, named Kes and Borkenaas, with the people 
of their kraals, had joined the field-corporal, and 
after killing six of the gang, had secured the remain- 
der, 58, great and small, with the cattle they had 
stolen. It appears further, that fifteen days after the 
murder of the farmer, six of the gang had killed a 
shepherd in the service of a widow, because another - 
person in the service of the same widow, had spread 
the report that he had brought a letter from the Cape, 
and that he was ordered to murder all the Hottentots 
in the Roggeveld, on which account the other Hotten- 
tots had out of fear fled to the cave. However this | 
report may have originated, it appears that the Hot- 
tentots still living with their people in their own 
kraals in the Roggeveld, assisted the Dutch in secur- 
ing and punishing the runaway servants, who had 
murdered their master and found refuge in a cave.— 
March 23rd. 

Because nine Hottentots in the service of a farmer 
in the farther Roggeveld had deserted, carrying with 
them four guns, in the month of May; shot another 
farmer with his wife and daughter, and taken from 
his farm two guns, with powder and lead, carrying 
off 515 sheep with their herds, a slave boy, and a 
Hottentot, fifty-eight persons, including women and 
children, are in June apprehended and sent to Stel- ~ 
lenbosch. It is acknowledged by the Landdrost that 
no charge had been made agairst the women. Yet 
these unfortunates are distributed amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Stellenbosch and those in its vicinity, to work 
for their food. This is the first instance that occurs 
ef these distributions, although how many occurred 
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during the 70 years for which we have no records, The 


who can tell? It is plain enough that the field-cor- 


ss 
Vd2; 


poral had authority to send these people, against ee 


whom no charge had ever been made, all the way 
from the farther Roggeveld, in the Beaufort district, 
to Stellenbosch ; and that the Landdrost had authority 
to distribute them amongst his countrymen of that 
town and district. This only differs in degree from 
the distributions made by the Spaniards in South 
America; and in some respects the African distribu- 
. tions were of a character still more cruel and revolting, 
for in South America the people were distributed with, 
and apparently upon their lands, to grandees of Spain 
-——their wives and children were torn from husbands 
and fathers, and given into a condition more cruel 
and degraded than that of the slave—for by the 
Dutch law of 1656 the aborigine could not be sold, 
and was therefore less likely to be well cared for than 
the slave, who had a saleable value. After this single 
exhibition of the. manner in which the authorities of 
the Dutch government could play into each other’s 
hands for the supply of labourers, who will wonder 
that the natives melted away under their rule. It does 
not appear whether the nine men who committed the 
murder, and who were in the service of a Dutch 
farmer, were Hottentots or Bosjemans—but the pro- 
bability is that they belonged to the former race, and 
that they were joined in the cave by the Bosjeman 
inhabitants of the Roggeveld. When the Dutch made 
prisoners of Bosjemans, the wives and children, as is 
well known, almost necessarily followed the com- 
mando, for they had no tame cattle, and must other- 
wise have starved, since they could not catch or kill 
the wild game. This has been urged in excuse for 
the Dutch in making apprentices, or in other words, 


_ slaves, of Bosjeman women and children ; 3 but it may 
1 *# 
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on the other hand be looked upon as an aggravation 
of the iniquity of waging a war of almost extermina- 
tion against the males—and it afforded them an ob- 
ject, of more value probably in their eyes, than the 
land of which they deprived that unhappy race. The 
Kaffer sent by the landdrost, to escort the women and 
children from Cape Town to Stellenbosch, was not 
probably one of the Kaffers now known to us, but an 
emancipated slave, for these were so generally em- 
ployed as constables, that constables are called Kaf- 
fers all over the colony to this day. Whether the. 
Hottentot chiefs Kmrs and Borxenraas, who, with 
the people of their kraals, assisted the Dutch in ap- 
prehending the people thus disposed of, were Hotten- 
tots or Bosjemans, does not appear—but the proba- 
bility is that they were Bosjemans, since they were 
living in their own kraals on the Roggeveld. These 
poor people should have had foresight enough to 
understand that their time would come next, and that 
soon.— March 24th. 

These are the men, some of whom, after murder- 
ing a farmer of the Roggeveld, fled to a cave in the 
mountains. The Dutch had given them names, ap- 
parently of their own invention; such as KiLEYNE 
Booy, Kunyne JAntsz Linxs, Kunyne Dirx, Cv- 
PIDO, SPANGER, SPRINGVELD, JANTJE VAN Tuy- 
TEMAN, (JAN HENDRIK TuyrMaAn being the name 
of the murdered farmer.)—Whether if the prisoners — 
had been arraigned under their original Hottentot or 
Bosjeman names, it would have been possible to have 
ascertained to which tribe they belonged, I cannot 
tell. Of the two men apparently actually concerned 
in the murder, one was sentenced to be broken on 
the wheel, from under upwards, and the other to be 
hanged ; four of them, after being flogged with the 
Other three, were sentenced to have the sinews of the 
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feel cut asunder. The Bastard Tuys, who had pro- 
pagated the report (that the inhabitants of the Rog- 
geveld would be killed,) which induced the Hottentots 
of that district to commit such excesses, was sen- 
tenced to banishment to Robben Island, and to labour 
without wages for ten consecutive years, also to pay- 
ment of costs and dues of justice. As none of the 
Hottentots were sentenced to this payment, it is 
probable that they were not, in the service of the 
Dutch, allowed to accumulate property ; whilst it is 
‘plain enough that the Bastard had _property.— 
March 24th. 

The person calied Cuaas, Hettentot, noticed in the 
proceedings of the Court of Justice, as sentenced to 
be flogged, branded, rivetted in chains, and to labour 
on Robben Island for life, on the charge of having 
shot a poisoned arrow at a farmer with whom he had 
for some time resided, and because he is presumed to 
have set fire to the farmer’s house, is obviously a 
Bosjeman, and not a Hottentot. It does not appear 
by the proceedings of the Court of Justice what evi- 
dence there was against Ciaas, and as he had appa- 
rently been brought from the farther Roggeveld, the 
probability is, that he was, on the other charges, as 
‘well as on that of attempting to set fire to his master’s 
house, condemned on presumptive evidence.—There 
is nothing further of importance in the Record relating 

either to the Hottentots, Kaffers, or Bosjemans, that 
I see, which has not already been extracted, and 
commented upon in the First Part of the Kaffer 
Paper; so that here close my Extracts from the Re- 
cord, and Commentaries on that work.—March 24th. 
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The particulars referred to by Mr. Moonie, will be 
entered: according to date, if to be found in “The 
Record ;””—if not to be found, they are, I fear, beyond 
my reach. | 

Whatever may have been the object of the native 
tribes in seizing and ‘appropriating one another’s 


_ women, the Dutch were not slow to follow the exam-: 


ple, extending the practice to male as well as female 
children. It will have been seen, under Part the 
First of this Head, that in the expedition of 1773 and 
1774, against these Souqua or Bushmen, the Dutch, 
after killing 503 of the fathers and husbands, with 
the loss of only one man on their own part, took and 
appropriated amongst themselves 241 of their wives 
and children, many of them sucklings. 
Van RigEBEECK’s description of the horse’s head 
answers very well that of a fine young quagga stallion, 
which Mr. Porereter shot, out of a herd of forty or 
fifty, when gallopping with me across the. Tarka 
plains, in August last; he had four colt’s teeth in his 


head, appeared to be almost fourteen hands high, and ~ 


of as much girth as most horses. A good horse on 
which I was mounted easily headed the whole drove, 
but my endeavour to get a foal, to separate from its 
dam, and follow my horse, was unsuccessful. Mr. P. 
told me that the Dutch and Kaffers never eat quagga 
flesh, but that it is preferred to any other by Hotten- 
toos iia Bosjemans. 

And Mr. Moonie says, in a Note, the marginal 
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éalls it a monsitreuse vis—and adds from himself :— The 
There is a Bushman superstition that many of their ia 
race are devoured by an amphibious animal with three es pal 
legs—(with two legs?) The poor Bosjemans might ee ae 
certainly have, with much justice, muttered Lord 
CHATHAM’s curse upon the Dutch—* May God damn 

them, and man undamn them.” 

It will not fail to be, observed what good intelligence April. 
the Dutch received from the Souquas and other tribes Saks 
of the proceedings of the Namaquas, and generally 
from each tribe of the plans and position of other 
tribes. 

In this document not a word is said of the Souquas, oe ee 
probably because they had no live stock worthy of Commentat'y, 
his honor’s attention, and were, therefore, themselves 
considered unworthy of his notice ; they were proba- 
bly unknown to him, as they almost necessarily were 
to a woman in the condition of Eva. What we have 
already seen of this diminutive race, shows plainly 
enough, however, that they were not the least intel- 
ligent or enterprising of the aborigines of South 
Africa. Were any other proof of this necessary, than 
the fact of their being wild hunters and mountain 
robbers ? : 

From what is now known of the character of the 1663, 
various native tribes, it is pretty certain that the night fee 
attack, so stealthily made on the nine Dutchmen, was 
the work of the Namaquas, and not of the little 
Souquas ; yet the commander of the Dutch expedition 
would atrociously have murdered their women and 
children had not the better feeling of his men inter- 
posed to save them; and this crime would have been 
added to the subsequent mighty iniquities practised 
by the Dutch government and people against Bie 
diminutive Bosjemans. 

Whether the Souquas, or Obiquas, as they were 1676 Mareh 
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called by the Hottentots, were sufficiently dependent 
on Gonnema, and that tribe, to hold him and them 
responsible for their acts, may fairly be questioned. 
But there can be no doubt from these proceedings (see 
Hottentot Paper of this date) that it was the inten- 
tion of the Cape government to place that tribe under 
this responsibility—just as, on a former occasion, it 
was the intention of their commando leader, to mas- 
sacre Bosjeman women and children, for an attack 
made on them by the Namaquas. There is, of course, 
little doubt that the Souquas, or Obiquas, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Town, belong to the family of 
Bosjemans. 

The Souquas or Bosjemans are here far more pro- 
minently brought forward as partisans of the several 
tribes than at any former period of “ The Record,’’ 
and it may readily be supposed that these moun- — 
taineers were nothing loath to buckle on their quivers 
and take their bows and arrows, to descend into the 
plains, and enter into a contest which promised both 
plunder and employment—strife—for plunder and 
strife were things in which they, in common with all 
mountaineers, always delighted—whilst they were. 
themselves safe from harm in their hearth and families, 
in their mountain fastnesses, and had besides no 
domestic cattle, which the other tribes were likely to 
covet. 

So commences the expeditions against the Bosje- 
mans. It was, of course, impossible for the heavy 
Dutchman to catch the nimble-footed Bosjemans, even 
had he not had his steep, rocky, and to them inac- 
cessible mountains to flee to for refuge. It was a 
curious proceeding, however, to hold the Goringhaiqua 
captains responsible for producing the Bosjeman 
robbers, for the Hottentots appear always to have 
suffered from Bosjeman depredations almost as much 
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as the Dutchman; and we have already frequently The 
seen that when Bosjemans were attached to the kraals i hai 
of other tribes, it. was only as their outlying pickets, April. 
and as spies,—that they had their own kraals quite °°™™""" 
distinct from the kraals of other tribes, and in situa- 

- tions where it was almost as difficult for members of 

the other tribes as for the Dutchman to reach them,— 

even if the Bosjemans had not been armed with bows 

and poisoned arrows. ‘They had besides nothing 
tangible in the shape of cattle, sheep, or other pro- 

perty, for their enemies to operate on,—and were 

sure to leave their families in places least accessible 

to their enemies, whether Dutch or native. How 

Lieut. Cruse caught or secured the six Souquas, 

whom he brought prisoners to the fort on the 26th of 

April, unfortunately does not appear. 

It may well be questioned whether Gonnema could July. 
or would have treated a member of his own tribe in Commentary. 
the same manner as he treated the poor Bosjemans, 
of whose conduct the Dutch had just cause of com- 
plaint. Governor Bax may well consider that it was 
remarkable to find a Hottentot chief, in the seven- 
teenth century, delivering over to the chicf of another 
tribe, one of that chief’s subjects, charged with an 
offence, that the offender might be dealt with as his 
own chief thought proper. Out of this simple inci- 
dent we may, however, perceive how we should act 
under similar circumstances in the nineteenth century. 

Here are curious and interesting circumstances. We auoust, 
trace clearly, through the proceedings of the Dutch Commentary. 
government, that they were Bosjemans whom Lieut. 

CRrusE apprehended—that it was those who broke out 
of jail—and that it was the jail-breakers and their 
accomplices who tied hand and foot the son of the 
burgerraad who was out shooting. The Bosjemans, 
having no tame live stock were necessarily more in- 
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terested than the other tribes, in the preservation of 
the game which pastured on their lands, for on that 
they subsisted; and it is no wonder that they should 
have bound hand and foot an individual whom they 
found destroying their game; the wonder, indeed, is 
that they did not instantly put him to death—and, 
that they did not do so, after the Dutch had them- 
selves proclaimed game laws so stringent, as to render 
it a penal offence on the part of the aborigines to kill 
game on their own lands, may be received-in proof 
that the poor Bosjeman of the seventeenth century 
was hardly a less merciful being than the European of 
the same period. We may now be’pretty certain that 
the free hunters, who had gone into the country to 
shoots game, were killed, and had their wagons and 
oxen confiscated by the Bosjemans, and not by the 
Hottentots, although the latter were held responsible, 
by the Dutch, for that outrage. 

‘There cannot, I think, be the least doubt but that 
the men thus executed on the 17th, in conformity 
with the sentence passed upon them on the 14th, and 
explained to them on the 16th, in their’ prison-house, 
in presence of the chief whose dependants they were, 
belonged to the tribe of Bosjemans. Who will not 
admire the patient labour and dexterity with which, 
ona former occasion, they broke through a five-foot 
stone wall, and the courage and address with which 
they rushed through the castle gate, and effected their 
escape. They were a second time apprehended by — 
the Hottentot chiefs Cuypmr and Tuomas, and a 
second time almost broke through their prison wall, 
every stone, except the outer one, having been 
removed. All this is surely worthy of mountain- 
robbers, in pursuit of that liberty whichis so dear to 
them! And who will fail to appreciate the delibera- 
tion with which the Dutch authorities, even after the 


death of Governor Bax, entered on the trial of the The 


Bosjemans? ‘The apparent justice of the sentence 
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will also be recognized. Also, the consultation held September. 


with the Hottentot chief Scuacner, on the subject 
of the guilt of the criminals and of the sentence, 
before the Bosjemans were executed. The Hottentot 
chiefs and people in the neighbourhood of the Cape, 
are now fairly involved in supporting the Dutch in 
their operations against these mountain-robbers.— 
Could these unhappy clans have foreseen that the 
extirpation of one tribe at the hands of the foreigner, 
was only a sure forerunner of the extirpation of all— 


they would naturally have combined with their com- 


patriots rather than with the foreign usurper. But 
such foresight and combination were hardly éo be 
expected amongst chiefs and people in their degree of 
civilization, When I brought on record, in the First 
Part of this Head, the operations of the Dutch com- 
mando against the Bosjeman tribes on the Sneeuw- 
berg, in 1774, I did not then know, (for I was only 
dealing with their operations against the Kaffers) that 
they had declared a war of extermination against that 
race in the neighbourhood of the Cape in 1678—and 
that they were assisted in their operations by the Hot- 
tentot chiefs and people. There is, of course, little 
hope for the poor Bosjeman mountain-robber—for his 
hand, like that of the Arab, was almost necessarily 
against every man, and every man’s hand necessarily 
against him. 


ommentarys 


It appears, then, that the Captain Cars or Couca, 1682, 


to whose keeping Gonomoa entrusted his herd of 
cattle in the neighbourhood of Saldanha Bay, was a 
Bosjeman, and not a Hottentot. In discussing: the 
propriety, or otherwise, of the Dutch authorities, in 
taking the drove of cattle from a dependant of Gono- 
MOA’S, in revenge for the offences committed by him 
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or his people against the colonists, | was riot, of 
course, aware of this fact. In the Commentary on 
that proceeding, under the Hottentot Head, I drew a 
parallel between it and an analogous case, where the 
Gonomoas and the Namaquas came to blows, through 
a similar occurrence between those tribes, and in 
which, eventually, the Dutch took a part as umpires. 
The condition of the Bosjeman, in relation to the 
other tribes, begins now to be developed. We see 
in this case, that although they had no cattle of their 
own, probably as in the case of the Bheels of India, 


because they preferred the occtpation of hunters and 


robbers to that of attending to cattle, and that they 
lived in their mountain fastnesses for greater security 
—into which they were probably driven by the Kaffer 
or Hottentot conquerors of their plains—yet that one 
of their chiefs was entrusted with the charge of the 
cattle of a Hottentot chief; the probability indeed is, 
that it was a Bosjeman chief who was tending the 
cattle of the Hottentots when they were taken from 


'him by the chief of another tribe, in the instance 


discussed under the Hottentot Head. But however 
this may be, the Bosjeman tribes had a just cause of 
quarrel with the Dutch, when they took from Crus, 
Gonomoa’s cattle; and it will be observed that their 
system of making reprisals commenced after the 
Dutch had committed that outrage against them. 

VAN DER STELL appears to be surprised that the 
Gonomoa Hottentots should threaten to take their 
revenge on the Bosjemans for plundering thirty of 
their cattle, and killing three of their people; and at 
finding that these tribes do not live together, but wide 
apart. A clear proof that even at this late period of 
their rule over South Africa, they knew but little of 
the condition of the native tribes, or of their relative 
position in matters which did not immediately con- 
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tern themselves. It will have been observed through The 
the whole history of the Bosjemans, in as far as Dutch ice 
records make it known to us, that parties of them PR 
were attached to the several tribes of Hottentots, and 

that they were principally used as guards around their 
encampments, and probably as scouts or spies, or as 

light troops in their feuds with that people; that they 

were used principally as guides or intelligencers by the 

Dutch we have already seen; a service for which they 

were probably better suited than the Hottentuts, from 

the comparatively restless and predatory lives which 

these diminutive mountain-robbers were accustomed 

to lead. We, of course, find the Bheels of India 
serviceable in the same way. But the Bosjemans 
appear to be more faithful to one another than the 
Bheels, for they may be depended upon for leading 
parties of troops to point out the Hattes of their 
brethren in their hill or jungle fastnesses ; whilst we 
constantly find the Bosjemans misleading the Dutch, i 
—and on one occasion, in 1/74—75, we have aw 

two of these devoted mountaineers submit to every 
species of torture, and eventually resign themselves 

to death itself, rather than point out to a commando 

the kraal in which their chief and his followers, with 

their wives and children, were secreted. 

This occurrence at the Moort Cuyl of the Dutch, March. 
where their people had before been killed by “that Commentary: 
tribe,” when killing sea-cows, shows plainly enough, 
although in this instance accompanied by Hottentots 
of Gonomoa, in whose charge they left their wagons 
and oxen—that the Dutch were not safe from the 
sudden attack of the Bosjemans. The probability, of 
course, is, that these people armed themselves against 
the operations of the Dutch, in killing their hippopo- 
tami; whilst too, they had an eye on the two wagons 
and sixteen oxen. The probability is that their hos- 
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tility was against the Dutch, since nothing is said of 
their having attacked or killed any of the Hottentots. 
The Dutch servant whom they killed was probably at 
some distance from the four men who were skinning 
the hippopotamus, with their muskets by their side— 
and in this consisted their safety. The hippopotamus: 
seems to have been the favorite food of the Bosje- 
mans as well as of the Dutchmen. They had the 
means of killing it with their poisoned arrows, whilst 
the jungly situations in which it was likely to be 
found, would afford the Bosjemans almost as secure 
a retreat as their mountain fastnesses. In a proceed- 
ing of the Court of Justice, 1681, July 2Ist, the 
following case is recorded— The veltwachter versus 
two Company’s shepherds, to show: how they came 
into possession of a quantity of salt smoked hart’s 
flesh ; plea—the animal was killed by a_ poisoned 
arrow, and it was better that they should use it than 
leave it to the wild beasts; fined 3 Rds. each for the 
veldwachter.”” He was, I conclude, the person to 
whom the privilege of killing game was granted by 
the Dutch, and had evidently an eye to his own 
interests in this matter. Had it been open to all to 
kill game and bring it to market, the supply would 
have been abundant at the Cape—for the hart was of 
course killed for the Dutch shepherd by a Bosjeman 
sparrow—his bow and arrow. 

I thought it probable, latterly, that the Captain 
Cxiaas, like Captain Czns, would turn out to be one 
of the Bosjeman tribe; but the proceedings of the 


Dutch government, just brought on record, render it | 


necessary, for the present, to book him as belonging 
to the Soeswa tribe of Hottentots; ¢. e., the Chai- 
nouquas, alias Saldaniers, alias Huncumquas of Van 
RreBeECK’s time; who were ushered into the Cape 
colony with such solemnity, wnder their King Sousa 
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alias Cuovaur, which latter designation was then The 


considered to mean king; that I was led at that time 
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to book the whole tribe as belonging to the veritable April. 


Kaffer race. I was then, too, under the impression 
that this designation had belonged originally to that 
people. The utmost certainty now is, that it was 
given to them by the Dutch, and brought from the 
North-west Coast of Africa when they were trading 
there in Guinea slaves. And I have heard, within the 
last few days, that in the Dutch language Kaffer means 
Constable. It is not, therefore, impossible that they 
used their emancipated slaves as constables, and thus 
gave them that designation. But however this may 
be, we now find Ciaas united with the Soeswa tribe, 
aud with the Dutch ensign and his twenty men at 
arms, to force the passes and bring his 197 head of 
cattle in safety to Van per Sreiu. The little Bosje- 
mans, as was pretty certain, feared to face so formid- 
able an array, and retired before it to their hiding 
places. It is a fair matter for speculation whether the 
Bosjemans were not the guardians of these mountain 
passes, and whether they were not entitled to a dug- 
toose, as it is called in India, or a toll in passing pro- 


perty in safety through these formidable obstructions.. 


This presumption is strengthened when we consider 
that the herds of cattle which the Dutch at first 


brought from the interior under the safe conduct of : 


the native tribes, passed securely into their possession 
—for then the Bosjemans were united with the other 
tribes in securing the general safety; now the relative 
position in which the several tribes stood to one 
another has been entirely destroyed by the rude hand 
of the foreigner—all is insecurity, and this will, of 
course, continue until the Bosjeman is himself de- 
stroyed or driven out of the country with the wild 
game, — 
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In India the mountain passes were always secure 
as long as the rights or perquisites of the Bheels, or 
other guardians of the passes, were paid by merchants 
or travellers ; or as long as the States, in whose terri- 
tories those passes were situated, attended to the 
rights and interests of their guardians ; but under 
other or opposite circumssances, all became insecure, 
and the tide of commerce was often turned into other 
channels. Even the British government, as the con- 
servators of the peace of India, has, in some instances, 
thought proper to guarantee to mountain robbers the 
perquisites of this kind to which they were entitled 
under former rulers. In other cases it has given the 
mountain robbers lands along the margin of their hills, 
and turned them from a predatory into an agricultural 
people ; organizing, at the same time, portions of the | 
robbers themselves into disciplined regiments, under 
British officers, or into a police ; and in no instance, 
that I am aware of, has either of those courses failed 
to give entire security. But, unhappily, in the time 
of the Dutch such consideration for the rights and 
interests of the aborigines of South Africa was not to 
be expected ; and even under British rule this system 
is not yet fully in operation.—Sunday, February 2d. 

Here is proof enough that the Dutch had got hold 
of a very atrocious character in their friend and par- 
tisan, the Soeswa Captain Cuaas. Of this we might 
have been pretty sure before, had it been possible. to 
decide to which tribe he belonged—for amongst the 
aborigines of South Africa, as among the more en- 
lightened inhabitants of other countries, only persons 
of that character were likely to turn traitors to their 
own countrymen, and join the foreign tyrant and 
usurper. Indeed it may be fairly questioned whether 
amongst the more barbarous classes of mankind, this 
is not less likely to happen than amongst the more 


dil 


enlightened, for they are, perhaps, bound by more The 
indissoluble ties—and have, certainly, less means of ico 
escaping from the punishment which belongs to their ease: 

ommentary» 
treachery.—February 4th. 

There does not appear any thing very interesting in ae 
VAN DER STELL’s Journal, from the 25th of August Commentary. 
to the Ist of September, except the rencontre and 
personal conflict of his honor with the rhinoceros of 
** incredible size ;” also the panic created in his ranks 
by the furious charge of this huge foe, which, with his 
neighbour elephants, appear, all of a sudden, to have 
risen up against the Dutch—frightening them out of 
their propriety and saddles—for in descending from 
them through the, in horsemen, unseemly process of 
throwing themselves off, they appear to have sustained 
considerabie injury through bumps and bruises. The 
Hottentot mode, too, of killing quail and other game is 
curious. But, above all, it is interesting to find the 
little Bosjemans, inhabitants of the willowy banks of 
the Orange River, rejecting a portion of the sheep 
which was presented to them, because it was not 
usual with them to eat that portion, roasting the re- 
mainder under ashes—and, seated round their fires, 
gnawing it like beasts; their pursuit of the eland 
which they had, on the former day, wounded with 
a poisoned arrow, is a curious incident—and it is im- 
portant to find them the watchmen of the several 
kraals of Hottentots; they were the faithful guardians 
of those who employed and paid them ; and the ene- 
mies of those who did not ; being, at the same time, 
the outrunners for the discovery of approaching dan- 
ger—in all of which capacities they tread close upon 
the heels of the Bheel, Ramoose, and other aborigine 
tribes of India. We come, however, to more important 
matter, where we find the Grigiquas in rebellion 
against the captains whom the Dutch had put, with 
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their copper-headed and engraven staves, to rule over 
them, because these captains had taken their cattle, 
when they would not consent to the Dutch mode of 
barter. No wonder that the Grigriquas should have 
feared the approach of his honor the governor, with 
his formidable array of coach and horses, cars, wagons, 
and men at arms; and that-it required a long palaver, 
and all the eloquence of the Dutch, to persuade them _ 
that no harm was intended, before they would bring 
their families, huts, and cattle, to his honor’s en- 
campment.—February oth. 

There is room for some reflection on all this. There 
can be little doubt but that the dissensions among the 
Grigriquas, which the commander of the Cape applied 
himself with so much earnestness to compose, arose out 
of his own measure of endeavouring to rule that peo- 
ple by their own chiefs, of his nomination, and out 
of the circumstance of those chiefs taking their cattle 
from them, because they would not barter them on 
the conditions prescribed by the Dutch, ‘or by the 
captains of their nomination. The first measure was, 
of course, calculated to disorganize any tribe, bar- 
barian, semi-barbarian, or civilized ; and the second 
was only an extension of the practice which the Dutch 
government had carried out towards the native tribes 
in the neighbourhood of the Cape, and through which 
it appropriated to itself the property of its own colonial 
subjects. But the tribes at the distance of a month’s 
journey from the Cape, were not sufficiently subdued 
to submit to such tyranny. Where did the Grigriquas 
get the vessels in which they boiled the blood and 
skins of their slaughtered cattle ? Would wooden 
vessels answer for this purpose? But, whatever 
vessels they used, they had advanced sufficiently in 
the arts of life.to boil instead of roasting their animal 
food. The Grigriquas were not, I conclude, a branch 
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of the Bosjeman family, but in order to maintain un- 
broken the thread of the commander’s narrative, the 
notice and commentary respecting them may as well 
be allowed to stand here.—Feéruary 5th. 

Here is matter for reflection! The Bosjemans 
stayed the advance of the governor, by telling him 
that there were Amaqua kraals hereabouts. Then 
‘* four of our Hotteutots were sent with tobacco and 
pipes to present to the chiefs, on finding the kraals, 
and to invite them to come us.” Novesg, the chief 
of the Amaquas, sent his son in advance, to see 
which way the wind set, and whether the coast was 
clear ; finding all right, and no mistake, he returned 
to his father—and on the afternoon of the following 
day the chief himself came, riding on an ox, having 
his eleven milch cows, and an ox to carry his bag- 
gage, in his train; he was accompanied by a great 
many of his attendants, having with them their wives 
and children. He went immediately to the com- 
mander’s tent, carrying with him a sheep and a can 
of milk as a present. Who in this does not see the 
Asiatic chief, or some other petty authority, carrying 
with him these things to propitiate the stronger chief. 
They are suspiciously and uncourteously received, 
more sheep and more milk are offered—but all the 
sheep and all the milk in Amaqualand would not have 
satisfied the Dutch governor—barter of cattle is de- 
manded, and cattle-barter is proposed ; and the de- 
claration follows that “ he, Nouce, was a poor man, 
(a poor devil, his honor calls him) ; that he was not 
one of those who had been disposed to make war, 
although he was as much master in Amaqualand as 
the governor was in Capeland.” A threat of attack- 
ing poor Novcs is then made, and a demonstration 
of actual attack. Poor Nouce is quite abashed, and 
began to speak to his honor with more civility, saying 
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that the other captains, but not he, had said the word 
which was calculated to raise the ire of the Dutch. 
He sent his son, however, forthwith to his kraal, “ to 
desire it to remove, and come to encamp by us,’—. 
the meaning of which his honor doubtless very well 
understood. Novcs and his people were, however, 
well entertained for the night, with which they were 
well contented, and displayed great good will towards. 
us”—and here the first interview of the first governor 
of the Cape with the first Amaqua chief closes on the 
5th of October. But the scene does not obviously 
belong to the Bosjeman paper, although, to give con- 
nection to VAN DER STELL’s narrative, J shall put it 
all under one Head.—February 5th. 

It was quite apparent at the close of the last Com- 
mentary that Nouce’s son was sent by his father, or 
went on his own accord, for a very different purpose — 
to that of bringing the Amaqua kraal nearer to the 
Dutch governor’s encampment; and accordingly, we 
are not surprised to find that he now found swamps, 
or other intervening obstacles, although the road was 
described on the previous day to be clear enough for 
all the Dutch cars and wagons to advance by. The 
probability, however, is, that if they had then ad- 
vanced they would have found the road barricaded, 
and the sturdy Amaquas in array with their assagais 
to guard the passes into their country. We do not 
yet know whether they had bows and arrows ; and it is 
probable that like the Kaffers they used only javelins, 
and that they consider the bow and arrow suitable 
arms for only the diminutive Bosjemans. ‘The declar- 
ation of the son that he, and not his father, was the 
ruler, probably only meant that his father had abdi- 
cated in favor of the son; a custom which we know 
to have prevailed amongst the Kaffers at a much later 
period, if it does not still prevail, The principal 
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ringleader, Rape, was probably only the minister of 
the minor chief, and this is the more probable since 
the old father did not speak in presence of the son, 
let the Datch governor raise his voice to whatever 
pitch of violence he could or would. It. would be 
curious to discover whether in Hottentot or Amaqua 
language “Jonker” meant “ Regent,” or * Rabe,” 
minister—-and this discovery would probably be 
made, could I lay my hands on the vocabulary of the 
Hottentot language, prepared in the Greek character 
by the German student, printed in Amsterdam in 
l6—, and sent by the directors to the governor of the 
Cape colony. But, however this may be, it was 
surely a most unwarrantable proceeding on the part 
of VAN DER SreLL, to place Jonker and Rass 
under arrest, since they had come on his invitation, 
and on a friendly mission. The fate of the sergeant 
and twenty men at arms, who had gone to bring the 
whole of Novcn’s kraal to him by force, if they 
would not voluntarily come, yet remains to be seen. 
His honor’s two field-pieces and formidable array of 
fire-arms will, probably, get him well out of the 
scrape, although at present he appears to be in a fix. 
The triumph of the Dutch over all the unarmed tribes 
of South Africa, is already known, but it is interest- 
ing to follow them through the details of their atroci- 
ties.— February 6th. 

I did not, certainly, in closing the last Commentary, 
expect that the Dutch sergeant and his 20 men could 
have induced the members of the Amaqua kraal to 
accompany him to the Dutch governor. It is no 
wonder that they took flight as he approached, since 
the governor had so treacherously placed Jonker and 
Rae in arrest ; no one will suppose, after their giving 
up their arms to this contemptible party of musket- 


teers, that the Amaquas are descended from the Be- 
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j The douin Arabs, as BArrow supposes the Kaffers to be. 
| aul They did so, and accompanied the sergeant only, in 
| October. all probability, because the son of their chief and his 
I | Commentary. minister were prisoners in the Dutch camp. It is 


| 3 pretty evident that there was a combination among 
the Amaquas to destroy the Dutch party, since the 
1 , son of their chief warned his own and other kraals, to 
| make ready to go away, (as his followers said,) but 
more probably to be prepared to advance and oppose 
the intruders, whom he knew to have no good designs 
| . towards his countrymen; and, since he wished to 
mislead, and most likely to overpower the Dutch in 
their advance into Amaqualand. All this may, in the 
opinion of the Dutch governor, have been sufficient 
reason for detaining the son of Noucs, with severe 
threats of punishment; many may think otherwise, 
and some may be led to wish that the Amaquas should 
triumph over the Dutch, in the approaching struggle 
for freedom against aggression.—February Oth. 

Here is a scene for all those concerned in the wel- 
fare of aborigines in South Africa and in other parts 
of the world to study, and be governed by in their 
decisions as to the fitness or otherwise of man, in a 
_ state of semi-barbarism, for self-government, if only 
7 left to himself. The poor chief Noucs brought sheep 
and milk a third time, to propitiate the governor— 
and seeing that his honor hungered after cattle, they 
also were this time brought. He sent messengers to 
tell the chiefs of the other kraals that no harm was 
intended to them, and that they might come without 
fear. He then went home himself, and the next 
morning returned with more cattle and more milk, in 
the hope of so far propitiating the governor as to 
obtain the release of his son. Then towards evening 
the Hottentot messengers of the Dutch returned with 
the chiefs of other five kraals, who welcomed the 
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governor on his arrival in the country, after their The 
fashion, expressing great joy at his arrival, but whose Posemans 
principal object was doubtless to assist Nouce in October. 
securing the release of his son Jonxer, It is interest- C°™™"'!: 
ing to find their leader, Ozpasoa, constantly stroking 
the commander’s person, instead of his beard, for his 
honor prebably had no beard, patting him on the 
shoulder, and pointing to his own breast at the same 
time, thereby meaning to show “the good heart 
which he had towards us.” He turned a deaf ear to 
the knaveries of Jonker and Rape; let the Dutch 
“governor debate on those knaveries with all the elo- 
quence which belonged to his own language, or in the 
language of the Hottentots or Amaquas, (for it does 
not yet, that I see, appear whether these tribes spoke 
the same language, any further than that the Hotten- 
tots were the interpreters in the conference) when the 
assembled chiefs were asked by his honor what punish- 
ment they deemed Jonker and Razz to deserve, they 
do not appear to have taken any notice of the latter 
personage, but they requested that the son of their 
chief might, for this time, be pardoned; they pro- 
ceeded in the presence of the commander to lay down 
rules for his future guidance, having first obtained the 
commander’s sanction for their doing so. The rules 
are, that he should no longer have the name of cap- 
tain; that he should be contented to be a common 
soldier, which was probably one of the most honor- 
able occupations amongst the Amaquas; that he must 
never again undertake anything against the Company, 
but acknowledge his father as captain, and pay him 
due respect ; should he transgress in any of these par- 
ticulars, they were to combine to punish him with 
death, and without mercy. With all these conditions 
JONKER promised to comply, and he was then dis- 
charged, This was surely a good scene to get up 
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before the governor! When the chiefs left the tent— 
rejoicing in the release of the young chief—OxrDASOA 
most certainly patted him on the shoulder, pointed to 
his heart, and implored him to be for the future, as 
he had been heretofore, a brave defender of their 
mutual country. It does not appear whether the 
young Hotspur’s sire was present at the conference of 
the other chiefs with his honor the Dutch governor.— 
February 6th. 

The fact of Rasn’s having been sentenced to fla- 
gellation, by the assembled Amaqua chiefs, on the 
charges which the governor exhibited against him, is 
pretty good proof that he was a person of no great 
rank or importance among them, for there was no 
symptom of harshness, or of degrading punishment 
during the trial of JonxEerR, on the previous day. 


The probability is, that Rass was some upstart in-— 


strument in the hands of the young chief. It does 
not appear at whose intercession Rass was spared the 
infliction of this degrading punishment, or to whom 
he presented the fine milch cow as a token of his 
gratitude; neither does it appear whether Noucr and 
his son were present at the trial of Rass, for the 
Dutch of that period were little likely to notice, in 
their intercourse with the native tribes, anything that 
did not immediately concern their own interests, or to 
enlighten us on the subject of the manners and insti- 
tutions of the aboriginal tribes ; things in the present 
day, of far deeper interest than these negotiations or 
proceedings of the Europeans, although those negoti- 
ations and proceedings produced, so rapidly, the 
breaking up, and the final extirpation of the clans.— 
February 7th. 

It appears from all this that three kraals of the 
Amaquas followed the Dutch from the 10th to the 
13th October, after the settlement of the questions 
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relating to Jonker and Rase—and that they then The 


encamped on the opposite side of a river to barter 
cattle and milk with the Dutch. The negotiations of 
the Dutch with the Amaquas of the following day, 
are considered by his honor the governor to have 
terminated well—that is, that the parties should live 
with the Dutch in a good and profitable peace—the 
meaning of which, of course, is—that the Amaquas 
should furnish the Dutch with plenty of long-horned 
cattle—for that is the only commodity which the 
greedy European had yet discovered to excite his 
cupidity in their country. The next stipulation is 
that they should no longer make war upon each other 
—and this after the European had appointed—first, 
chiefs of the tribe to rule over them, and, secondly, 
after he had disturbed the internal arrangement which 
he found subsisting among them, in the abdication of 
Novcs, in favor of his son Jonker, with Rasr, as 
the minister, or guardian of the minor chief. Then 
follows the assumption that the Dutch, who ruled 
over a small tract of territory on the very southern- 
most point of Africa, had the right to prevent the 
Amagakabi, the Hassequas, and the Grigriquas, who 
are all assumed to live under the dominion of the 
Company, from making war on the Amaquas, who 
lived in the latitude of 29: 32—and all this in order 
that the last named tribe might come, free and unmo- 
Tested, to the Cape, to trade with the Company, pass- 
ing through the territories of the intervening tribes, 
neither with their leave, nor by their leave. But it 
has always been thus, and is thus still. The European 
has the presumption to suppose that he only under- 
stands how to rule. He would smash to pieces all 
the institutions and usages of the aborigines, and give 
them those of his own country, from Cape Town to 
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the Nile, without considering that if those institutions 
or usages were applicable to, or could be adopted by 
men in a state of semi-barbarism, he has not now, 
and never can have, the instruments through which 
to force them on the aborigines, or by which to govern 
them in any thing like the degree of prosperity and 
happiness in which they were governed under their 
own institutions and usages.—fvbruary 7th. 

VAN DER STELL in search of the copper mountain, 
of silver or gold, or other things, is certainly more in 
his own proper province than when he was dealing in 
politics. Whether Ozpasoa, in whose territory the 
mountain was, or is, will be simple enough to show 
it to the Dutch, yet remains to be seen. To the 
search after the mountain, and the circumstance of 
the 14th of October, being the commander’s birth- 
day, we are, however, indebted for the account of 
the Amaqua chiefs having come with their band of 
music to compliment his honor. Who would not 
rather have seen the twenty Amaquas, standing up in 
a circle with their long hollow reeds, each blowing a 
different note, producing a loud and deep harmony, 
like the sound of an organ, the leader of the band, 
with his long thin stick, standing in the centre, sing- 
ing and beating time, according to which all played 
with accuracy, than have witnessed all the prior and 
posterior discord produced by the Dutchmen in South 
Africa? To complete the scene, the men and women 
dancing around the musicians, swelling the music by 
clapping of hands. This would be almost too much to 
believe, Mynheer Van DER STELL, did we not know 
that the natives of Africa were famed for their musical 
talents,—until the European tyranny and oppression 
almost drove all harmony out of the land. The merry 
scene appears to have led the poor Amaquas to barter 
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plenty cattle that day; and another kraal of Amaquas 
to close up and encamp near them to see whether it 
was merriment or war that was meant.—Fedruary 7th. 

This is indeed a rich scene. The Dutchman sets 
out to follow the road which his sergeant had found 
out the day before, and which was to lead him to the 
seashore. The Chief Hany must have had some reason 
for supposing that all would not end well, for here he 
“ narted with us;?? meanwhile the two chiefs, whom 
the Dutchman had made prisoners a few days before, 
on account, I think, of some road question, “ began 
to show their knavery,” saying that they would show 
the Dutch the way to the sea,—for that the sergeant’s 
way was a good-for-nothing way. They used ‘such 
plausible arguments” to prove that their way was 
better than the sergeant’s way, that the Dutchman 
was induced to take their way. The Amaqua way 
led him toa high mountain where some Hottentots 
came to him, which led him to suppose that some 
kraals must lie hereabouts; proceeding 8.8. E. he 
was obliged to halt on a small stream, as he perceived 
that he was within a quarter of an hour’s walk of 
where he encamped on the 10th of the previous month ; 
and that the kraals which he left there were there 
still. Towards eveuing all the chiefs joined the Dutch- 
man, and he began to vociferate touching the heinous 
conduct of two of their brethren; they held a mock 
trial: reproached the one for behaving with such in- 
gratitude towards a being of so superior a kind, who 
had made them drunk with brandy and stupid with 
tobacco in his castle at the Cape of Good Hope ; they 
then asked whether the criminal at their bar was one 
of those who would involve them in all the sweets 
and sours of a war with the Dutchmen ?—adding that 
it was better that he, the prisoner at their bar, should 
at once be put to death, and protesting that they would 
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The at once give him up to be killed and eaten; adding, 
i B fe s. , ° ° e 

| lee if the commander would not serve him in this manner, 
i 


November. that they would do so themselves. The Dutchman 
Commentary: jad no relish for'this proceeding. The Netherlander 
was melted into tenderness by such filial proceedings 
i on the part of his adopted children of Amaqualand, 
| begged that this—the most beloved among them— 
might not be killed and eaten this time. So instead 
of killing and eating their brother Ozrpasoa, they 
lectured him well in the very presence of their new 
lord and master, who had condescended to leave his 
castle of the Cape of Good Hope, and from the 
latitude of 34°, to pay his new country of the Ama- 
quas a visitation in latitude 30°—so ended this scene. 
Then they called brother Nouce before them; and 
recollecting that the Dutchman had a bit of a quarrel 
with poor Nouce before, very near the same spot, 
because he, Notcr, would abdicate in favor of his 
dearly-beloved and well-trusted son Jonxkur; they 
made poor Novce at once drop his sheepskin, and 
captain Atrva, without even hearing what) Noucs: 
had to say in his defence, pitched into his bare back 
with a big stick, asking the Dutchman at the same 
time if that pleased him. He sweetly smiled assent,- 
and primed the assembled chiefs with his brandy and 
tobacco—great omens to kraals—and the curtain drops 
in the Dutchman’s face, but without removing the 
film from his eyes.—February 8th. 

Although Mynheer Van per Strix appears almost 
purposely, throughout his long and tedious diary, to 
take almost especial care to afford us as little informa- 
tion as possible regarding the native tribes, their 
institutions, and customs, except in such matters as 
related to his own pottering affairs, his search after 
copper, and long-horned cattle,—still even out of this 
search arise so many interesting incidents that my 
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commentaries are, I fear, getting as thick as black- The 


berries. The Hottentot who came running into their 
kraal, saying that he would take all their cattle, was, 
of course, an enemy of the Datch, and probably a 
friend of the Amaquas, whose cattle, with the cattle 
of his kraal, had been taken in one of the wholesale 
robberies of the Dutch themselves—or they may have 
been more insidiously taken for the benefit of the 
Dutch through tobacco or bead-barter, by one of those 
chiefs or partisans of the Dutchman, whom he had 
latterly, for his own interested and avaricious pur- 
poses appointed to rule over, and to disorganize the 
kraals. No wonder then that on hearing what others 
could say from their own experience, and on seeing 
the approach of the Dutch governor, his field-pieces 
and his men at arms, Nouce’s kraal should have 
flown to arms, especially as Nouce himself, at the 
intercession and through the decision of the other 
chiefs, had only just been released from the protracted 
confinement in which his honor so unjustifiably held 
him. The Amaquas, he says, sat down in whole 
troops in front of his two field-pieces, which he had 
drawn up behind his wagendurg, ov barricade of 
wagons, and other things. The chiefs, however, 
became alarmed, as the crisis approached, at our 
levelling the guns; and to this fortunate or unfor- 
tunate incident the governor and his whole party 
doubtless owed their safety—else each would have 
been, before he could have said Jack Robinson, trans- 
fixed with an assagal, as each deserved to be, or as 
the governor, at all events, deserved to be—for this 
unprincipled aggression into the country of the Na- 
maquas. It was fortunate for the Dutch that no 
leader like Makanna, among the Kaffers, presented 
himself to lead the Amaquas to the charge of the 
artillery—else they too would have, doubtless, broken 
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off the wooden part of the assagai and charged up to 
the muzzle of the field-pieces—for the Dutch governor’s 
array was not one thousandth part so formidable in 
Amaqualand, as Sir THomas WI.Lusurire’s array at 
Graham’s Town, in 1820, or as General Van ps 
Leur’s array, near Algoa Bay, in 1797. But we do 
not know sufficient of the Amaquas of that day to 
determine whether they were as fine a race of men as 
those whom it has pleased Europeans to call Kaffers, 
were in those days, and as we know them still to be. 
Such a check as I have been contemplating, would 
have, for a time at all events, stayed the atrocious 
proceedings of the Dutch in South Africa—would 
have saved their national honor from much of the 
odium which must be considered by other European 
nations to attach to it, in connection with that ccun- 
try and its unhappy natives. We have just seen at 
Graham’s Town, the Proclamation which Mosursu 
has issued, warning the Dutch Emigrant farmers to 
quit his country—and that when they collected 400 
musketeers, for the defence of their farms and pro- 
perty, Mosursu was able to turn out an equal num- 
ber of men with the same arms. The Dutch then 
appear to have taken alarm, to have retired into ADAM 
Kor’s country, and the Griquas have commenced 
furbishing up their old muskets, to sharpen their 


flints, and to keep their powder dry. If this system 


be followed up by the native tribes there can be no 
doubt but that the intruders will very soon be forced 
to repass the colonial border—or that they will be 
sacrificed—and it matters little what befals the men, 
if the women and children are only as safe amongst 
the tribes to the North and East, as they would be 
amongst our friends and allies, the Kaffers. We shall, 
probably, very soon hear of a combination amongst 
the native tribes—the Zoolas, Mashalikats, and Mo- 
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shesh, with the Griquas—to expel the Dutch farmers The 

who have gone into their country to occupy their lands Fe emL 
against their will, and to create anarchy where every- November. 
thing was peace and order before they went there ; or, anes 
if there were wars and troubles, the British govern- 

ment was not responsible for what might happen, 

and those wars and troubles would very soon have 

ceased, as they must have ceased through all time, by 

internal negotiation and arrangement. But if, con- 

trary to what at present promises so well, the native 

tribes should fail, either individually, or through com- 
bination, to expel the British subjects; then the 

British government, which has already been appealed 

to, must either through peaceable means or by force 

expel its subjects from their country; as France must 
presently withdraw her people from Tahiti, unless she 

means, in the teeth of the other European powers, 

to hurl Queen Pomare from her throne, and to esta- 

blish her own dominion over the island. 

Graham's Town, February 9th. 

It is curious to find the Hottentots, who returned to 
the Amaqua kraal in search of the four cattle that had 
run back during the night, well received by that peo- 
ple, although they must have considered the Hotten- 
tots the allies or partisans of the Dutch, and seen 
that through their instrumentality the foreigner was 
enabled to reach their country. It is probable that 
four Dutchmen were the number which the governor 
usually sent on his foraging expeditions, and it is 
fully certain that had four men accompanied the Hot- 
tentots, on that occasion, they would have had their 
necks broken—since Ozpasoa appears disappointed 
that they were not there to be served in that fashion. 

It does not appear who the Captain Arrva of the 
Dutch was, but the probability is that he was either 
one of their Hottentot allies or a renegade Amaqua— 
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since he espouses the cause of the. Dutch so warmly 
as to come to blows with Ospasoa for speaking dis- 
respectfully of his friends, and since he was the man 
who only seven days before belaboured poor Nouce 
with a stick for his offence against the Dutchmen. 
Had the Dutch been in India instead of South Africa 
they would certainly have had poured out against 
them, by the party which went out in search of their 
four stray cattle—every opprobrious epithet which the 
language afforded—and had they been Hindoos or 
Mahommedans, instead of Amaquas who went to the 
Dutch camp to deliver over the cattle, this would have 
extended to their mothers, daughters, and wives—but 
their swords would have been drawn, and the Dutch 
governor’s head would have been rolled under his car- 
riage and horses. The Dutch governor, however> 
very well knew that he was dealing with neither Ma- | 
hommedans nor Hindoos, and bullied and blustered 
accordingly.—Sunday, February 9th. 

What atrocities you report in your proceedings in 
these few days, Mynheer Van per Srevu! You 
find among the Amaquas several of the people whom 
you call Kamisons, who reside on the river which you 
call Vigiti Magna, interrogate them regarding the 
river, but they would, very wisely, give you no in- 
formation whatever respecting it or their country, a 
high offence and misdemeanour apparently in your 
estimation, and you would doubtless have carried 
with you to the Cape some of these Kamisons, had 
you not feared that their friends, the Amaquas, would 
have punished your offence, and avenged the cause 
of their brethren. Then one of your exploring parties 
of Dutchmen and Hottentots saw five unoffending 
Souquas, whom they hunted down like wild beasts, 
caught one of them, and him you resolve to carry to 
the Cape, that he might be of some use to you on 
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some future occasion. Then two Souquas came to The 
: * ° Bosjemans. 
your own camp, apparently with the intention, for 1685, 
this they admitted, of doing you mischief, you send December. 
‘ : : ; Commentary. 

out people with orders to catch them quietly, if they 
would be quietly caught, but if they would not, to 
treat them as enemies are usually treated. In their 
search after these two unfortunate men, your people 
saw eight other Souquas, of whom five were nimble 
enough, like Bosjemans in general, to evade the 
search after them—two out of the other three finding 
themselves surrounded, voluntarily surrendered, the 
third resisted, was shot in the leg, and brought to 
you. It is interesting to find these Bosjemans con- 
fessing that they and all their brethren belonging to 
Amaquas were sent after you to do you all the injury 
they possibly could—then on the evening of the same 
day on which you have wounded one Souqua and 
made prisoners of two others of that unhappy race of 
men—happy until you and your countrymen came 
among them,—your exploring party returns, bringing 
two wives of the Souquas, and they were kept pri- 
soners, with the Kamison and the three Bosjemans. 
It is a fortunate circumstance that water was so scarce 
in lat. 30. on the West Coast of Africa, and that there 
was nothing in the land or in the water to tempt your 
cupidity, else there is no saying what further mischief 
you might have done before your return to the Cape. 
But then the probability is that your atrocious pro- 
ceedings would have raised up so hostile a spirit 
amongst the native tribes, that neither yourself, nor 
any of your party, would have seen the Cape of Good 
Hope any more.—February 10th. 

If any one should ever honor my little book, when 1686, 
it is printed, with a reading, I am quite sure that he Coe 
will rejoice in finding the journey of Mynheer Van 
DER STELL, which commenced under such happy 
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auspices on the 2oth of April, terminate on the 25th 
of January, 1686, in his Castle of the Cape of Good 
Hope. He may suspect that [have not done his honor 
the governor justice in the quotations which I have 
made from it. But in that case I beg to refer—my 
frieud, Lhope I may call him or her, to “ The Record,” 
from page 396 to 412—where [ am sure he or she 
will feel, if not venture to express, sympathy with 
Mr. Moonie in the task which was assigned to him in 
the translation of such puerile matter as it has pleased 
Mr. VAn DER Sreut to place on record in the Dutch 
language. But at all events every one will grieve that 
Mr. Moopin’s labours, whether assigned as a duty, or 
voluntarily undertaken, should, to this day, be so 
badly requited. Professor Rospsrrson has said that 
we cannot expect man, in the pride and pomp of Ins 
assumed superiority over his fellow man, whom he 
assumes to be a less enlightened or civilized being 
than himself, to condescend and to furnish us with 
the minute details of his manners and institutions. 
But no one would think it possible that a Dutch 
governor of the Cape could have travelled for five 
months, and through four degrees of latitude amongst 
the tribes of South Africa, and have furnished so few 
materials for even speculation as to the actual condi- 
tion of those tribes, or which might enable us to de- 
termine what were really their manners and institu- 
tions. It is true that the Dutch in Africa had not the 
same things to tempt their cupidity and avarice as the 
Spaniard in America, and that neither PizarRos nor 
Cortez’ could arise amongst them —for they met with 
neither Mexicos nor Perues—but if men of that stamp 
could have arisen in the burning deserts of South 
Africa, others of the same stamp would not, certainly, 
have followed them from Europe into such a region. 
VAN DER STELL was in search of only copper mines 
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and cattle-barter—but even in those pursuits he would The 
not fail to lay before his readers particulars regarding oe 
the condition of the aboriginal tribes, which show them January. 
to have been living as a united people, under a patri- Commentary. 
archal form of government, and in a far more advanced 
state of civilization than most of his readers could 
before have thought of, or speculated upon.—Febru- 
ary 10th. 

it appears, then, that the information furnished to March. 
the Dutch governor on the 16th of December, by the 
Soeswas, of the massacre of the Obiquas by their 
friend and partizan Cuaas, was quite correct; for, 
before the very first council which the governor holds 
on his return from Amaqualand, or on the 4th of 
March, Cuaas himself appears, and not only freely 
confesses, but, knowing the character of the Euro- 
peans, boasts, that, because the Obiquas had killed \ 
some Dutchmen, who had gone on a shooting excur- 
sion into their country, he had, of his own accord, 
marched with his people to attack the Obiquas, all 
out of the good will he bore the Company,—that, on 
approaching the Obiqua kraal, they sent their women 
to him, requesting that the old friendship between 
the tribe to which Cuaas belonged, and the Obiquas, 
might be renewed and confirmed. He then sent them 
by his own men a present of tobacco, with an invita- 
tion to the Captain of the Obiquas to visit him in his 
kraal. The Captain came on the following day, ac- 
companied by ten of his people. Cxuaas killed the 
fatted sheep, received and entertained them kindly, 
—the kindness and entertainment appear to have 
continued through that night and the following day ; 
—but, whilst making merry in their way, with dan- 
cing and beating the drum, Cuaas watched his oppor- 
tunity ; and, speaking in the Dutch language, ordered 


_ his people to seize the Obiqua captain and his fol- 
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lowers, and because they would not consent to say 
that they would forego their hostility to the Dutch, the 
Obiqua captain and some of his men were murdered 
on the spot,—the surviving three saving themselves 
by flight. It is scarcely possible that so atrocious a 
scene as this could have been achieved by any tribe in 
South Africa, until native manners are corrupted by 
the brandy and tobacco of the European. What 
follows is more painful still, if anything more painful 
be possible to the mind of the European and christian. 
The readers of VAN DER STELL’s Journal into Ama- 
qualand will not part on very good terms with that 
personage; yet few will suppose him capable of 
rewarding such atrocity with copper, beads, arrack, 
and tobacco, and other things. We have it, however, 
under VAN DER STELL’s own hand, and in the reso- 
lution of his government, that he did so.—February 
llth. 

One is surprised to find the government of the 
Cape, in the short period of forty days after the 
scene before commented upon was enacted, thanking 
Providence for the desirable condition of affairs, and © 
for the fruitful returns of the year. The ascending 
angel, &c., for if such was the condition of the 
Dutch in their little affairs, what was the condition of 
the unhappy aborigines ?—February 11th. 

It may readily be supposed that the numerous 
slaves, whom the Dutch government had imported 
from such different quarters and countries would, 
sooner or later, render themselves obnoxious to the 
aborigines. We find in this a Bosjeman chief volun- 
teering to bring back runaway slaves, receiving, of 
course, for the service so performed, the usual reward ; 
and we find ten of this unfortunate race of men 
escaping, in the hope of reaching Madagascar, some 
of them with fire-arms, for they shot a Hottentot, 
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near Saldanha Bay, who, with others, was either The 
; nae , ) es . Bosjemans. 
persuading or forcing them to return to their task- y 66° 
masters, one of the slaves was killed with an assagai, October. 
over : Commentary. 
and of the remaining nine, four were brought back 
by other Hottentots, into whose hands they fell. 
There is sufficient proof in all this that the European 
had enlisted the native, in about the thirtieth year of 
his rule over the colony, to his will in the measure 
of his oppression of the slave population.—february 
lth. 

This appears to be the same tribe of whom eight 1771, 
were killed, as reported by the landdrost of Stellen- Gonuieitaty 
bosch in 1770. {See Hottentot Paper.) There can 
be no doubt now that they were Bosjemans, since 
they stuck the outside of the farmer’s house full of 
arrows. The field-corporal does not say what number 
of the tribe was opposed to him. He had a com- 
mando of 30 men, and killed 92 Bosjemans, without, 
apparently, sustaining any loss in killed, or having 
any men wounded, on his own side ;—so that an affair 
of this kind can be considered only in the light of a 
massacre. All that appears to me important in “The 
Record,” regarding the Bosjemans, and the great 
commando against them, from 1769 to the end of the 
Work, has already been extracted and commented 
upon under the Ist Head of the Kaffer Paper—so 
that I shall here close “The Record” extract.— 
March 24th, 

Since the first portion of Col. Coutts’ travels was 
through a country inhabited by Bosjemans, or which 
had belonged entirely to that people before they were 
dispossessed by the European and the Kaffer, I have 
thought it right, although reluctant to break the 
thread of his admirable reports, to transfer from the 
Kaffer paper to this, those portions of his memoirs 
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which relate to the Bosjemans.—See Kaffer Head, 
p. 356, Vol. I. 

On the 10th they perceived smoke at the distance 
of not more than a mile, and concluded that there 
must be Bosjemans there—some of the party thought 
that the smoke was a signal to other kraals that 
strangers were near—they were extremely anxious to 
speak to these people, but it was evident that the 
Bosjemans did not wish to speak with them ; because, 
as was imagined, the Bosjemans had horses in their 
possession, the traces of which were continually ob- 
served, and no colonist had before been in that part 
of the country. The occurrence of a thunder-storm, 
the fatigue of their horses, and the state of their com- 
missariat, put an end to all hope of communicating 
with the Bosjemans. On the llth small parties were 
sent out to search after these people, but in vain, . 
They conceived, no doubt, that we had come as ene- 
mies, and we had no mode of convincing them to the 
contrary. The Bosjemans who had accompanied Col, 
Couuins from the Great River (the Orange River), 
said they were all their enemies, and could not be pre- 
vailed on to go in search of the others. It was sup-. 
posed, however, that their refusal might proceed from 
indolence ; a kraal had decamped from the spot where 
Col. Couns joined his wagons, but before his arrival 
there, and had retreated with so much precipitation 
as to abandon a horse alive. 

On the 13th the party turned towards the boundary, 
and the Bosjemans separated from them to feast on 
the flesh of the elands they had shot, which was in 
such quantity that the Bosjemans sent for their fami- 
lies to assist in the consumption. A party of farmers 
had been waiting for them under the Bamboos Berg ; 
they came from the Aghter Sneeuwberg and the Tarka ; 
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and, on joining on the 14th, one of them claimed the The 

horse which the Bosjemans had abandoned—and say- Cea 
ing he had seen the horse, with several others, stolen 

in the preceding December. ’ 

On the 17th, at Schaap Kraal, about 70 Bosjemans; 
belonging to three kraals, were introduced to Colonel 
Cotuins. Two of the kraals had been some months 
in that neighbourhood, but the third had come there 
only a few days before. A few trifles were given to 
the Bosjemans, and as their numbers were considered 
_ to be too great for one place, an endeavour was made 
to induce them to serve the inhabitants further in the 
Colony—although averse to divide into small parties 
or to reside at places with which they were unac- 
quainted, yet some of the Bosjemans promised to do 
as they were requested. A few were also prevailed on 
to proceed in search of a kraal in the neighbouring 
mountains, the people of which had done consider- 
able injury to the inhabitants, and with whom it was 
desirable to effect a reconciliation. 

The party, on their journey from Schaap Kraal 
towards Zwagers Hoek and Agter Bruintjes Hoogte, 
found two Bosjeman chiefs, named SEpon and T’Ro- 
Lic, at a farm on the road. They had established 
themselves there a short time before, and had about 
200 of their people at this and a neighbouring farm, 
SePON had been one of the most noted depredators, 
and he and his people now relate with exultation to 
the farmers their former exploits against them. We 
gave them a few trifles, and prevailed on Sevon and 
a few more to live with a farmer more inwards. 

We hoped, on our return to Schaap Kraal, (after 
apparently an absence of a fortnight,) to find an in- 
crease made to our Bosjeman friends there, but were 
disappointed. The messengers who were despatched 
to the mountains, had returned without finding the 
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kraal they had gone in search of; but the farmers 


promised that their exertions should be unremitting 


to prevail on these people to reside among them. 

In travelling through Tarka, the party was equally 
surprised by the good description of inhabitants that 
had lately ventured on a residence on this twice de- 
serted district; although only a few months there, 
they were already comfortably settled, and provided 


- with good gardens. ‘The soil here is well adapted for 


fattening sheep and cattle. The former increase very 
rapidly, though subject to a fatal disorder. The 
proximity of the country to Kafferland, which has 
subjected this and the neighbouring distriets to so 
many misfortunes, prevents the building of good 
houses; but some of the inhabitants, particularly 
those situated on the Little Fish River, are provided ~ 
with gardens, well stocked with fruit and vegetables 
After remaining with the field-cornet of Zwagers 
Hoek for two days, the party made a tour round 
Boschberg to Baviaan’s River. These mountains 
abound with excellent timber, which supplies most of 
the materials used in building by the inhabitants of 
the vicinity and of the northern parts of Graaff- 
Reinet. The rich and beautiful places of Agter Bur- 
gers Hoogte, planted with numerous trees in their 
golden bloom, did not fail to arrest our attention. 
The want of inhabitants between Doorn Hoek and 
Schaap Kraal, is occasioned by the deficiency of water 
at most seasons. In other respects it is a desirable 
spot for settlements, and the neighbouring farmers 
often take their cattle to browse upon the rich pas- 
turage it affords. It abounds with almost every species 
of game. 

Colonel Coniins, whose Journal is dated from 
Stellenbosch, July 1809, says in the Supplement to it, 
(p. 6) that his sketches were drawn merely for the 
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use of government, and that he did not touch on any The 
subject that had been satisfactorily treated either in Ee ae 
publications or reports which had come to his know- 

ledge, and which were equally open to all. 

Had Mr. Mooptn’s Work, “ The Record,” or the 
Proceedings of the Dutch Government, in connexion 
with the Aborigines, been published when Col. Cot- 
LINS wrote,—it is quite obvious, I think, that that 
distinguished man weuld not have been the instru- 
ment of even his own government, in prevailing upon 
the three Bosjeman kraals to serve the Dutch inhabit- 
ants further in the colony, or in any part of the 
colony ; or that he would have considered their num- 
bers too great for one place—that place being their 
own—by all the most sacred rights which can give 
man possession of ‘the soil. [t is no wonder that the 
poor Bosjemans should have been reluctant to divide 
into small parties, or to reside in places with which 
they were unacquainted—and the promise which was 
made to do as requested, they of course never meant 
to keep—for the Aborigines could not, at that time, 
have had sufficient experience of either the disposition 
or the power of the British Government to protect 
them from such atrocities as were practised against 
them by the Dutch in 1774—75 on this very field, to 
give them confidence in living in their neighbourhood, 
if indeed people with the habits of the wild Bosje- 
mans ever could live in the neighbourhood of other 
tribes of men, except on the footing on which we 
have seen them living with the Hottentots in the 
neighbourhood of the Cape, and in the country of the 
Namaquas, when the Dutch first invaded those coun- 
tries, and destroyed the whole frame of aboriginal 
society and manners. Although Col. Conurns suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on a tew of the Bosjemans to 
proceed from Schaap Kraal in search of the kraal in 
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the neighbouring mountains, the people of which had 
done considerable injury to the inhabitants, and with 
whom it was desirable to effect a reconciliation—it 
must be quite obvious to any one who had studied the 
character of Aborigines, that the report of those who 
agreed to enter on the pursuit would be zon est in- 
ventors; accordingly we are not surprised to find 
Colonel Couuins saying that on his return, in a fort- 
night, to Schaap Kraal, the messengers had returned 
without finding the kraal they had gone in search of. 

Colonel Couuins’ progress was mostly through a 
portion of country inhabited by Bosjemans, and his 
Journal treats mostly of that people, I have therefore 
thought it right to transfer that portion of his Narra- 
tive which relates to the Bosjemans to the Bosjeman 
Paper, although sorry to divide in this manner papers 
of such interest. 

It is painful to find the Bosjeman Rosin Hoop, 
whom the Dutch had named Lynx, prevailed upon 
by Colonel Couuins to go with a few others to live 
with a farmer residing more inwards—an eagle in a 
vulture’s nest! But, although Lynx may have agreed, 
at Colonel Conuins’ bidding, to serve a Dutch colo- 
nist, there was little chance that either he or his party 
would continue long in a condition of servitude; and 
it is not improbable that either he or his descendants, 
having backed out of the service, and away from the 
presence of the Europeans, may now be found with 
their little bows and arrows, or even with fire-arms 
in their hands, assisting the Griquas under Apam 
Kok, to repel the farmer-invaders of their country, 
The Cape papers say, that two Bosjeman children, 


-who were tending the cattle of the Griquas, which the 


Dutch coveted, have just been shot by the farmers ! 
Can these children have opposed themselves, with 
their bows and arrows, to the fire-arms of the Dutch; 
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and, if so, did men ever use their arms against The 
ehildren? and have the Dutch, under British rule and CSE ia 
law, ventured to practise those atrocities which were 
practised in the Cape colony, with impunity, under 
the Belgium Republic, and in the days of terror? 
Under any circumstances it is not surprising to find 
the aborigines on the banks of the Orange River, 
combining to expel the European, or to resist his fur- 
ther encroachments; and with the superior tribe, the 
Bosjemans are likely to coalesce, for we have seen the 
Strandloopers, as the Dutch called them, in collusion, 
more than one hundred years ago, with the Hottentot 
tribes in the neighbourhood of the Cape, for the pro- 
fessed purpose of assailing VAN RIEBEECK in his 
castle ; and we have seen the Namaquas and the Gri- 
quas advance to the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
with the declared intention of rooting the Europeans 
out of the colony!!! There was, too, an apprehen- «TheRecord,” 
sion on the part of the Dutch authorities, that the N° 178% 
Kaffers would have united with the Bushmen, after 
the great commando of 1773—4, on the very field 
visited by Colonel Couuins in 1€09, for the purpose 
of expelling the invader; and who is there who will 
not wish that they had done so, and that their united 
efforts might have been successful ? : | 

If Colonel Cotuins were now to go over the same 
ground, he would find Schaap Kraal, or Sheep Farm, 
where La Boscasni then lived, the property of Mr. 
Wrieut, of Graham’s Town, but rented by Mr. De 
Bese, of Cradock. He would now find the Tarka 
Plain, as uninhabited, as desolate, and as useless, 
except in affording pasturage to game, quagga, spring 
buck, and food to ostriches, bustard, and floreken, 
with other beasts and birds, as they were in 1809. 
He would find the family of the Porgierers there, 
but most of the others, having sold their farms for 
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wagons, powder, shot, and other things suited to 
their purposes, have emigrated to Natal and other 
places, in the hope of bettering themselves, and living 
away from the restraint of British law, free to com- 


mit all those atrocities, of which, in the last few 
years, and up to the present time, we hear so much. 


The Bosch Bergen are as beautiful as ever, and the . 


plains around are covered in some places with flocks 
of fine woolled sheep, which in many instances have 
replaced the large-tailed sheep of the Kaffers, Hotten- 
tots, and Bosjemans,—although the Dutch formally 
stick to the large tails. The Baviaan River district of 
those days has now assumed the name of Glen Lin- 
den, and through the industry and enterprize of Mr. 


Prineur and the Scotch emigrants of 1820, has put } 


on as much the appearance of prosperity as any coun- 
try in South Africa can be expected todo. But that 
is little enough, God knows! for it is a country, take 
it all in all, in which Europeans, although they may 
make a respectable and comfortable livelihood, through 
industry and frugality, can never expect to amass 
fortunes by agriculture; or if they do set out with 
such expectations, they are almost sure to be disap- 


pointed. 
The Tarka plains and the country in that neigh- 


bourhood have doubtless, as in the days of Colonel 
Couns, suffered in the last few years from the 
cattle and horse lifting propensities of the Kaffers. 
But that evil is already almost corrected, and a few 
years more of the same or of an improved process, 
will render the Kaffer Chiefs and people our faithful 


allies. Mr. De Brrr told me that he had, a short ~ 


time before my visit to him, lost six horses, which 
were not stabled at night. He suspected that they 
had been stolen by Amakose Kaffers, and carried by 
then into their own country, through the tract lying 
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‘yetween the Kat River Settlement and Fort Peddie. 
A neighbouring Tambookie Chief with whom Mr. De 
Beer lived on friendly terms, and with whom he 
occasionally exchanged visits, promised to recover the 
horses, and I afterwards ascertained that they were 
recovered. How many of the colonists live on the 
same terms with the Kaffers, chiefs and people, as 
Mr. De Baer does with his Tambookie friend? and 
if they did live on the same terms with the Kaffers 
generally, what would be the consequence to them- 
selves and the colony ?>—May the 25th. 

Colonel Conuins’ Supplement to the relations of a 
journey into the country of the Bosjemans and Kaffer 
people, is also dated Stellenbosch, July, 1809. 

He thinks that the manners and customs of the 
Bosjemans and Kaffers had been so much dwelt upon 
by other writers, that he could have said little on 
these points which was not already known, and 
these things did not appear to him to be of equal 
consequence with others which seem to have been 
disregarded or superficially treated. It appeared to 
Colonel Couuins, that travellers had been, very 
properly, more solicitous to ascertain the origin of the 
people, than to relate events of a more recent date. 
He made neo pretensions to literary attainments, and 
was totally unambitious to appear before the public 
as an author. His promise he considered, was to 
ful the desire of his superiors, in considering the 
particular subjects referred to his investigations. — 

He thought that a great portion of the miseries 
which had befallen both the aborigines and the colo- 
nists since they had relations with one another, arose 
from the ignorance of government respecting the 
events which had occurred in the remote districts, and 
the then state of those districts. Government was 
under the necessity of applying to those who might 
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think themselves qualified to give an opinion, because 
born at the Cape, although they may never have been 
within many hundred miles of the spot where local 
knowledge could only be attained, or to those who 
held situations which afforded them opportunities of 
making personal observations, but who might give 
erroneous accounts from that bias, which self-interest, 
connections or countries will so frequently produce, 
or from circumstances connected with the measures 
they had adopted when in office, and the development 
of which might place their own conduct in no very 
favorable point of view. 
Colonel Couxins considered that the person who 
had no personal interest in the matters which he 
described, and no fear that the success of another 
would tarnish his reputation, was best calculated to 
give a candid and impartial view of such subjects; 
and on these grounds he thought that, without arro- 
gance, he might offer the statement which he sub- 
mitted to government. There was not the slightest 
cause to suppose that he should ever entertain any 
feelings with regard to the Cape of Good Hope, 
except such as he ought to cherish for every posses- 
sion of His Majesty, and as far as he was connected 
with its concerns, the road which he had to follow 
was easy, for he had only to obey the orders which 
he had received, and they were not of a nature diffi- 
cult to execute. It might be supposed that there were 
other requisites necessary to perform this difficult 
task, such as the talents requisite to draw just infer- 
ences from the knowledge acquired, and not only to 
trace the cause of misfortune, but to point out the 
means of success. If such reason be admitted, Col. 
Coins says, I write to no purpose. He could not, 
however, help thinking, if he were fortunate enough 
to convey truth to those whom it was most necessary 
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to know it, that he could have done enough—and that The 
his endeavours will have done much good, without ovens. 
the possibility of causing any mischief. His opinions, 

as given, will not be warped by personal considera- 
tions. If he errs it will be from incapacity, and there 
can be no danger of misleading those whose abilities 
and judgment qualify them for the highest offices of 
the state. When a subordinate officer submits a plan, 
the only thing of consequence is the accuracy of the 
ground, the General can correct every error in the 
disposition of the troops, and in the choice of the 
defences. | 

Colonel Couuins says, that in the report which he 
‘made from the Frontier he mentioned all that he had 
learned of the communications which had taken place 
between the Bosjemans in that quarter and the 
Farmers who had first advanced towards them. 

“The imprudence of an individual, more than any 
dislike arising from original impressions, seems’ to 
have occasioned the animosity that had unfortunately 
arose between them. 

“For the actual commencement of hostility between 
the Aborigines and the Colonists of the North-eastern 
Frontier, there does not appear to have been any 
distinct cause. It is certain that the Bosjemans were 
in possession of that part of the country some time 
_after the war had commenced between their brethren, 
near Zak River, and the neighbouring farmers. The 
knowledge of these transactions must naturally have 
created opinions amongst them unfavorable to ’stran- 
gers; and perhaps this mistrust which they are said 
to have maintained towards them from the moment 
of their approach. 

“It is to be feared that the persons who were first 
obliged to seek a refuge in such a country as the 
Camdeboo, were destitute of the qualifications neces- 
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sary to remove those unfortunate impressions. Had 
Government been enabled at that period to acquire 
the information necessary to decide upon the best 
measures to be adopted, the horrors which have since 


disgraced the name of Christian in those parts might. 


have been prevented. But persons of the probable 


description of the then inhabitants could not be 


expected to give any other accounts of their new 
acquaintances than such as might be dictated by their 
prejudices or supposed interests. An attempt to 
draw them into their service having proved unsuc- 
cessful, and some losses having been occasioned by 
their disposition to theft, a people not inferior in 
natural endowments to any upon the face of the 
globe, were represented to the Colonial Government 
as unfit to live. A journey from the Cape was sup- 
posed at that time to be too great an undertaking for - 
the purpose of ascertaining any point which concerned 
only so distant a quarter. The reports received were 
implicity believed, and orders were given for unlimited 
commandos. 

«The original population of the North-eastern 
Frontier must have been very considerable, if any 
credit can be attached to the accounts given by the 
old inhabitants of the exploits of their younger days. 
I have heard one man who is represented as an estim- 
able character in other respects, declare, that, within 
a period of six years, the parties under his orders had 
either killed or taken 3,200 of those unfortunate crea- 
tures ;—another has stated to me, that the actions in 
which he had been engaged had caused the destruc- 
tion of 2,700. They had acted thus in compliance 
with the instructions of a Government, which not 
only violated all the principles of justice and humani-~ 
ty in this indiscriminate massacre, but even acted in 
direct opposition to the plainest rules of policy and of 
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common sense, by depriving the colony of the benefit The 
which might have been derived from so useful a people. Coes es 

‘The total extinction of the Bosjeman race 1s 
actually stated to have been at one time confidently 
hoped for; but fortunately, even such zealous instru- 
ments were not able to effect this bloody purpose. 

‘Tt is but justice to observe, that the first attempt 
to conciliate this injured people was made under the 
benign influence of Great Britain. The journey 
undertaken by Mr. Barrow, at the desire of Lord 
Macartney, seems to have opened the eyes of this 
district (Graaff-Reinet) to the criminality of their 
conduct. They had never before harboured a thought 
that any Government would condemn their proceed- 
ings, but on the contrary, they conceived that their 
exertions in this unjust cause were the most certain 
means of recommending them to favor. 

«Since the year 1797 several inhabitants of the 
North-eastern districts appear to have exerted them- 
selves with as much zeal to acquire the friendship of 
the Bosjemans, as they had before done to blot them 
from the creation. They have experienced the most 
happy results from this line of conduct. Whilst 
unceasing and indiscriminate warfare existed, no 
farmer durst venture unarmed from his door ; robbe- 
ries were committed at his very threshold; and children - 
and servants were murdered in his presence. But 
since the adoption of different measures, they have 
experienced a degree of tranquillity which they could 
never before hope for in the neighbourhood of that 
people.” 


Colonel Cotuins to Lord CALEDON. 
Dated Cape Town, 6th August, 1809. 
In adverting to our northern neighbours, I feel the 
sincerest pleasure in being enabled to recommend a 
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more liberal line of policy than that which I think 
necessary to be observed, for a considerable time at 
least, towards those of the east. Different from the 
Kaffers and the Tambookies, the Bosjemans are 
mostly scattered over an immense tract of country, in 
small parties unconnected with each other. They 
may therefore be more safely introduced into the 
Colony, collected and instructed in institutions, and 
dispersed among the inhabitants. 

It was very satisfactory to me to observe the anxiety 
of the farmers in the north-eastern districts to pre- 
serve peace with that people, rather by conciliation 
than terror. If the object of terminating their depre- 
dations has not yet been fully attained, the number 
and extent of their thefts has at least been consider- 
ably lessened in that quarter; and murder, which ~ 
ased to be the constant attendant of robbery, with the 
Bosjeman, is now seldom heard of in this part of the 
country. These beneficial effects have probably been 
produced, not more by the friendly intercourse that 
the farmers have endeavoured to establish, than by 
the restrictions that have been attached to com- 
mandos. 

Those parties were formerly, sent out, perhaps 
months after the robberies were complained of, and 
were often directed against the body of that people, 
instead of the individuals who were guilty; but the 
manner in which they are now used seems to me to 
be just and necessary, and I think must appear so 
even to the Bosjemans. When a theft is committed 
a few individuals are hastily collected by the Field 
Cornet, who pursues the thieves by their traces. If 
they try to escape they seldom fall by the arms of 
their pursuers; but if they are obstinate in defending 
their booty, the farmers use force to recover their 
property. 
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The moderation of the latter has, however, been The - 
Bosjemans, 

strongly shown on many such occasions, notwith- co Conse. 
standing the irritation naturally produced by the theft, 
aggravated perhaps by many of their cattle being 
mortally wounded in their sight; to prevent their 
being recovered, at least alive, the farmers have often 
used these opportunities to bring about a peace, and 
to induce these people to reside among them. 

It must, however, be confessed, that the prohihi- 
tion to their carrying off women and children has 
greatly served to damp the ardour for commandos, 
and has actuated the farmers as much as humanity in 
their tenderness to the Bosjeman, a feeling that their 
great want of servants has also tended to promote. 

The report which I formerly had the honor to make, 
founded on the information that I had received upon 
the state of those people living beyond the northern 
boundary, will, I believe, apply equally to. those 
residing near the north-eastern limits—although differ- 
ing in some degree in language and appearance, their 
habits and manners are, in few points, dissimilar. 
They subsist on the same food, use the same arms, 
and are equally attached to a wandering life ; they are 
alike bound by no authority, and so unconnected by 
all ties, except those of relationship, and such as 
tend to secure their individual safety. 

My sentiments have already been so fully declared 
on the subject of Missionary Institutions, that con- 
vinced as much as ever of their utility, under proper 
regulations, it remains for me only to point out the 
situations that seem most eligible for their establish- 
ment. 

After enumerating various places where missionary 
Establishments are necessary among the Bosjemans, 
Col. Coutins says, the middle of the northern boun- 


_ dary is not less worthy of notice than its extremities— 
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the inhabitants of the Nieuwveld and the Coup are on 
friendly terms with a few kraals in their neighbour- 
hood, one of which, consisting of near 20 families, 
under the command of a chief named Szssine, | 
visited with only my companion, Mr. Cowpmry, and 
two more persons. This good understanding protects 
the farmers from the depredations of these people, 
and from those of others more distant; but it does 
not secure the inhabitants of Zwarteberg and the 
neighbouring districts from their attacks. There are 
several spots adapted for missions in this quarter; the 
most cligible, perhaps, would be an abandoned place 
called Slange Fontein, one of the sources of the Zak 
River, and formerly the residence of a farmer named 
CorNELIUS JANSEN. 

Should it be deemed expedient to multiply these 
useful establishments, the Groot Fontein, situated on - 
that part of the boundary nearest the Orange River, 
and the vicinity of the Groot Tafel. Berg, west of the 
Sea Cow River, are favorable points, both from the 
excellent pasturage and water they afford, and from 
the neighbourhood of several kraals of Bosjemans. 
This part of the country, although the most distant 
from the capital, is in a more improving state than 
any that I visited. The parts stated in Mr. Barrow’s 
chart to have been deserted on account of the attacks 
of the Bosjeman Hottentots, are now entirely filled 
up, and the country is inhabited as far as the limits, 

Until the establishment of missions, the most effec- 
tual mode of preventing the depredations of the Bos- 
jemans seems to be the encouragement of the good ~ 
will now generally prevailing towards them among 
the inhabitants of the borders. 

After noting the want of gunpowder by the farmers, 
Col. Conuins says—the kraals within and close to the 
Colony, which are those only on whose peaceable 
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conduct any reliance can be placed, are subsisted 
principally by game, killed for them by the farmers ; 
and when their ammunition is expended, by sheep. 
They are also continually obliged to provide them 
with tobacco and dacha, and occasionally with knives 
and tinder-boxes. 

The Bosjemans often suffer extreme misery, sel- 
dom robbing to satisfy their wants, and afford the 
fairest hope of becoming in time useful to themselves 
and the Colony. Humanity and policy therefore com- 
bine to prompt the adoption of every measure that 
can lead to alleviate their unhappy lot, and attach 
them to the settlers.* The measures of Lord 
Macartney for supplying the Bosjemans with sheep, 
which I formerly noticed, seemed to have nothing in 
view but to keep them quiet. The expense of these 
gifts fell entirely on the inhabitants of the borders, 
and the manner of distributing them must have created 
an opinion that they proceeded rather from fear than 
beneficence. 

I think, however, that if the Missionary Institutions 
be not established, and in those parts of. the Frontier 
where it may not be considered convenient to place 
them, some measure should be had recourse to for 
supplying the wants of the Bosjemans, without letting 


* No. 1.—Colonel Coxniins could then better have known the relative - 


condition in which Bosjemans could only be attached to Dutch settlers, 
We have more information on this subject now—for since the publication 
of ‘‘ The Record,’’ we can trace them from their dealings with the Sou_ 
quas in the neighbourhood of Cape Town and in Namaqua Land, through 
a current of blood and massacre to the borders of the Orange River, 
They could only ‘‘ be attached-to the settlers’’ in the relation of master 
and slave. ‘‘ Their unhappy lot’? doubtless required alleviation in the 
days in which Col. Coxuins travelled among them—and it has been 
alleviated in the present day, little thanks to the Dutch colonists, whose 
track is lately traced in characters of blood on the banks of the Great 
River—all honor, however, to Great Britain, both through her Mission. 
aries! and her Government ! 
M ** 
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the burthen fall, as it now does, on a few individuals 
only. 

It seems to me to be extremely unjust, that the in- 
habitants of the Cape and its neighbouring districts 
should not only be freed from the dangers and incon- 
veniences to which those residing near the border are 
subjected, but that they also should be exempted 
from sharing in their expenses. 

I think that the people of Cape Town, the Cape 
and Stellenbosch districts, and such parts of the dis- 
tricts of Tulbagh, as are not exposed to the incursions 
of Bosjemans, and do not contribute to the defence 
of the Colony against any of its enemies, should pay 
the expense incurred in endeavouring to conciliate 
and civilize that unoffending race, and that a tax 
should be laid upon them for the supply of tinder- 
boxes, knives, beads, tobacco, &¢., the distribution of 
which should be entrusted to such persons on the 
borders as enjoy the confidence of the Landdrost. 

These marks of kindness should be given to the 
Bosjemans less with the appearance of proceeding 
from apprehension for the evils which they might 
themselves occasion, than as a reward for services 
rendered, either by discovering the intentions of the 
ill-disposed, or by occasionally assisting in the labors 

of the farmers.* 
I feel it to be my duty strongly to point out the 


‘ necessity of some such step being immediately taken on 


* No. 2.—There seems to be little doubt that the Dutch inhabitants of 
the Cape, and generally throughout the colony, assisted both with money 
and advice, in forwarding the atrocious proceedings of their brethren 
against the aborigines of Natal and those on the Orange River—but it 
may fairly be a question, whether they could have responded to the call of 
Col. Conirns, and have submitted to taxation, to alleviate the sufferings 
of the Bosjemans on the North-eastern Frontier, although some of them 
may now occupy the lands from which the Souquas or Bosjemans were 
driven by their progenitors ! 
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this subject, as, if the missions are not soon establish- 
ed, or some other means found of subsisting those 
Bosjemans who have kraals within or near the boun- 
dary, and do not work for the inhabitants, the latter 
may at length become tired of their importunities, and 
by refusing to satisfy their demands, may be exposed 
to the unexpected effects of their resentment. The 
least evil that can be looked for, is their returning to 
the mountains, and recommencing their former pre- 
datory mode of life, which, indeed, I understand 
has lately happened with some of them. 

Notwithstanding the benefits that may be expected 
from the adoption of the proposed measures, I feel 
that it will be a considerable time before the plan of 
engaging the Bosjemans to serve the inhabitants 
during registered periods can be conveniently adopted ; 
until long accustomed to the way of living of the 
Colonists, they leave them for some months every 
year to enjoy a ramble, and to eat locusts, wild roots, 
and the larva of ants. 

It would be impolitic, and indeed impossible, to 
compel them at once to relinquish their habits ; and 
it can only be hoped that the exertions of the farmers 
on the borders, and the benevolence and justice of a 
watchful Government, may at length vanquish these 
early propensities, and guide to useful purposes the 
exercise of those talents with which they have been 
so liberally gifted by nature.* 

Colonel Conuins goes on to say, that having con- 


* No. 3.—-Col. Cotzins might have added to the locust food of the 
Bosjemans, wild honey. His benevolent scheme of removing the Dutch 
from the Bosjeman country, and settling them as small proprietors in 
parts of the Colony moré suited for the habitation of the European, would 
have conferred almost as great a benefit on the farmers themselves as on 
the Bosjeman communities—for their proceedings at Natal, and all the 
way from that to Philippolis, show that they are now.a more savage race 
than the Besjemans ever were. It is hardly to be desired, and certainly 
not to be hoped, even at the present day, that the few Bosjemans should 
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cluded his observations upon those points to which 
His Excellency had particularly directed his attention, 
he would next endeavour to give his opinions as re- 
quired upon whatever might tend to the advantage of 
the Colony. He was convinced that the slow pro- 
gress made in the interior towards an improved state 
of society was principally occasioned by the impossi- 
bility of establishing a proper superintendence and 
control on the part of government. 

Whilst the remotest part of the colony is in a flou- 
rishing state, and the limits are (not?) too confined 
to afford places for the rapid increase of population, 
a vast tract of country has been suffered to lie waste, 
exposed to the incursion of savages from every quar- 
ter, and facilitating their inroads upon the cultivated 
districts. It may be worth while making an inquiry 
into the cause of their extraordinary neglect, and to 


- discover whether there are any means of removing so 


great an evil.* 


become the menial servants of the farmers—although eventually they may 
be turned into useful agriculturists. The Bheels of India never have en- 
tered into private service, although some members of their communities 
have always been the watchmen (bukwalies) of villages in the vicinity of 
their fastnesses. They are a wilder and far more savage people than the 
Bosjemans of Africa—and the endeavours of the British Government to 
reclaim the Bheels, by giving them lands near their mountain fastnesses, 
cattle, and implements of husbandry—to turn them from a predatory to 
an agricultural people—have in many places been attended with only 
partial success. It has been founda more easy task to enroll them as 
soldiers, and discipline them under British officers, according to the 
European fashion. Col. Connins’ benevolent views have been responded 
to not only by the people of England, but those of Europe gene- 
rally. All honor to those devoted Missionaries who have been so long 
and so benevolently employed amongst the Bosjemans in the wilds of 
Africa!! It would be curious and interesting to ascertain to what extent 
Holland has contributed—for it was her sons who worked all this mighty 
evil !—May 17th. ‘ ; 

* Had Col. Coxzxtns lived in the present day he would not have had 
any difficulty in discovering why the frontier of the colony bore a more 
cultivated appearance than the interior. He would have found that it has 
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Col. Cotuins compares the great Karoo to the The 


desert of Zara—and says that the people best qualified 
to give the best description of the country, errone- 
ously conceive themselves interested in leaving it un- 
known ;—those are the farmers of the neighbouring 
districts, persons from more remote ‘parts, and those 
employed to bring cattle from the interior,—who all 
contrive to find excellent pasture for their cattle in 
many parts of these uninhabited plains. It appears 
that about twenty years ago, the Coup was tolerably 
inhabited, but as Col. Conurns stated on a former 
occasion, a troop of several hundred Bosjemans 
having fixed their kraals in the midst of the farmers, 
they removed from the neighbourhood of those trou- 
blesome visitors ; inconvenience arose from the inter- 
ruption of the usual supply of cattle at the Cape, 
which were intercepted by those people, and the Rog- 
geveld and Sneeuwberg farmers were directed to 
expel them, which they effected after a considerable 
slaughter. 

Col. Couuins goes on to describe the capabilities 
of the country, and, amongst other things, observes, 
that an obstacle to settlement arises from the great 
sickness which, in the summer season, prevails among 
horses, which is more felt in the Karoo than in most 
other parts, a circumstance that used to be taken 


always been the habit of the Dutch farmers to push from the centre to the 
extremities, as wellin the hope of getting land on cheaper terms, at the 
cost of the native tribes, than the land which they held from the 
British government, although to that government they pay but a trifle. 
He would, too, very soon have discovered a remedy for the evil he saw—~ 
in the organization of the native tribes after a manner which should enable 
them to resist the encroachment of the farmers—or to expel those whose 
presence was not acceptable to them, or, when they might fail to accom- 
plish these desirable objects themselves, to give them the assistance of 
British troops—and then the principle of holding their own would be 
simple enough, 
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advantage of by the Bosjemans, who were, in conse- 
quence of it, enabled to carry off their spoil without 
danger. 

The people of the Zwartberg are of the worst 
description of any in the whole colony, and conse- 
quently require more watching. They are not, how- 
ever, under any control, except such as arises from 
written orders, which, at the distance from which 
they emanate, prodtce little effect. I am far from 
wishing to produce neglect to a man, under whose 


‘firm, though mild administration, the principal part 


of the district of Graaff-Reinet, so long the scene of 
anarchy, has been restored to order. No person 
regrets more than Mr. Stocxenstrom the irregular 
state of this part of the country; and its not having 
altered under his government is the best proof of the 
necessity of adopting measures for its improvement, 
unconnected with his present situation. 

Col. Couuins says that he had already stated that 
the inhabitants of the Graaff-Reinet district lived on 
friendly terms with the neighbouring Bosjemans. It 
was insinuated by the people of Zwartberg, whom the 
Bosjemans did not spare, that the tranquillity was 
secured by the others not noticing the passage of 
those plunderers to.the districts in their rear.—Col. 
Coutuins was, however, disposed to attribute their 
safety to their vicinity to the Bosjemans, and the 
facility it had afforded them, on a long acquaintance, 
of taking the necessary measures to conciliate them. 
It cannot from this be expected, that the rest of the 
eolony should be free from the attacks of people who, 
unconnected and disunited among themselves, cannot 
be brought to think that, because they are at peace 
with one district, they should not rob another. The 
inhabitants of these kraals are as far removed from 
the Drostdy as those of the Zwartberg, and would 
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probably see the introduction of new settlers, and The 
the establishment of vigorous authority with equal oe 
jealousy. 

Col. Couuins says that the opinions he had formed. 
of the people of that part of the country, were fully 
corroborated by Mr. Srockenstrom, who answered 
his inquiries on the subject of placing some of them 
in authority, in order to secure the tranquillity of the 
district in the following terms—which might also 
explain the cause of the disorders that prevailed in 
that quarter— 

Vous m’ avez fait trop d’honneur en envoyant & ma 
lecture en considération les instructions et la lettre 
projetées. Je ne m’étonne pas que vous pensiez trop 
risquer en donnant un pouvoir de cette nature a quel- 
que fermier du voisinage ou vous vous trouvez. Ils 
sont la de la plus basse classe, et j’espére que ceux- 
ci ne vous donnent pas un préjugé contre les paysans 
en général. Le Zwartberg, aussi bien que la Coup 
et le Nieuwveld, sont tout-a-fait séparés des autres 
districts de Graaff-Reinet par les grands déserts appelés 
les Karoo, le plus grand nombre sont des batards ; 
néanmoins je ne crois pas que ces gens abuseront 
de ces pouvoirs, parcequ’ils ne sont pas, trop. bel- 
ligérants, au moins au Zwartberg; et ils prendront | 
plutdt leur secours chez leurs voisins et le landdrost 
que de prendre les armes pour leur propre sireté. 

If judicious steps were taken, and sufficient en- 
couragement were held out, I am persuaded that this 
country would soon wear a very different appearance. 
Col. Couuins proceeds to describe the nature of the 
country, the divisions which he proposed as the seats 
for magistrates and military posts.—** Soon after we 
had passed the Dole River, we found the former re- 
sidence of a Maroon slave, a native of Malabar, who 
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had been brought from it to his master, only a few 
weeks before, in the hope of a reward, by the Kaffers 
whom we were in search of. The poor fellow had 
been six years in this unfrequented tract. A companion, 
whose grave we perceived at a distance of several 
miles beyond his habitation—had, for the first few 
months, cheered his retreat, but he had passed the 
remainder of his time without the company of a 
human being. The first hut he had constructed was 
concealed in the wood. The second showed that he 
had built it with more confidence, for it was placed 
outside, and an undisturbed residence of several years 
having given him reason to suppose that he might end 
his days in this peaceful abode, he had begun to build 
on a large scale, but had only completed half his new 
mansion, when he was deprived of all his possessions. 
Whether he supposed the land under large wood 
better than that naturally without any I cannot say, 
but he had cleared about two acres, which he had 
converted into an excellent garden, containing vege- 
tables, tobacco, and fruit trees, well watered by a 
fountain which his labour had appropriated to his 
particular use. The dung of elephants and buffaloes, 
which are both exceedingly numerous in this quarter, 
had served him for manure, and a heap of their bones, 
and of those of elands, boschboks, and other ante- 
lopes—of whose skin he had manufactured good 
clothing, cut according to the European fashion, ma- 
nifested his success in the chase, or rather ingenuity 
in contriving pits and snares to catch these animals. 
His industry had even extended to the making of 
earthenware; and this new Rosinson Crusoe had 
contrived by his own exertions to unite in his solitude 
almost all the comforts that are enjoyed in civilized 
and social life. Indolence had certainly had no share 
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in prompting this flight; nor had the fear of punish- The 
ment been the cause of it; for he had never commit- ten 
ted any crime. 

Desirous to acquire some information respecting 
the country which I was about to enter, I sent for 
this extraordinary man. The fear of his escape, and 
the weight of his fetters, had made it necessary to 
bring him in a wagon. Thus chained it was his mas- 
ter’s intention to avail himself of his future services ; 
but observing to him that it was possible he might 
frustrate his vigilance and draw other Maroons to the 
difficult country he had lately inhabited, I desired 
that he should be immediately taken to the Cape, and 
there changed, or otherwise disposed of. We called 
this spot Damon’s* Fontein, from the name of its late 
unfortunate possessor. 


* Tf others feel an interest equal to that which I feel in such a history 
as this, they will be grateful to Col. Cotzins’ eloquent pen for rescu- 
ing the name of Damon, and the circumstances connected with him, from 
oblivion. He was probably a native of the Dutch settlement of Cochin, 
an agriculturist, who had been brought as a slave to the Cape; and in the 
forests, on the banks of the Kaeman River, surrounded by the elephants 
and buffaloes of the Outiniqua range of mountains, he found a country not 
very dissimilar to his own Malabar. The Kaffers could have hardly ever, 
although bound to do so by engagements, been guilty of a more barba- 
rous act than that of restoring, for reward, poor DAmon (may he not 
have been brought from Duman, which with Dieman, now the only 
Dutch possessions in India? But this would be an abandonment of 
Coiiins’ sylvan designation) to his taskmaster and chains. Had he 
lived to the present day his chains would have been struck off by Eng- 
land. ‘There is now every probability that the emancipated slaves, the 
Malays, and others, and the Hottentots, will, through their superior 
industry, frugality, and permanent residence, become, in process of time, 
the principal proprietors of houses, lands, and other things in the colony 
—witness their comfortable habitations springing up in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Town, on the Kat River settlement, and elsewhere! The 
Parsees are already the proprietors of almost the whole Island of Bombay. 
Damon must have found his way back to his old habitation, for Mr. 
Moopis, in our morning ride, showed me, close to George, a house, 
which either he or hig offspring were building. I was then unacquainted 
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Most of the remainder of Col. Coins’ letter is 
devoted to the subjects of forming Algoa Bay into an 
emporium for-commercial purposes—a description of 
the Zitzekamma and Kromme River districts—of Con- 
tent Bay, as a station for the exportation of the fine 
timber growing on the Eerste River. The establish- 
ment of a Drostdy on the banks of the Ghamga, in 
the eastern parts of Swellendam—a description of the 
Lange Kloof, and of the country about the Keurboom 
River, the salt, and shipwood, and Krans Rivers. 
The construction of a wharf at Plettenberg’s Bay, and 
the export of timber from that quarter to England— 
and the taking of the whole timber concern into the 
hands of government. The hopes that were enter- 
tained of rendering the Knysna navigable, Col. CoL- 
Lins believed to have been entirely abandoned in. 
consequence of an inspection by some officers of the 
navy, and thought that it required no professional 
knowledge to perceive that its entrance could not be 
attempted without the most imminent danger.* The 
tract reserved by government in Outiniqualand, ap- 
peared to Col. Conzins the most appropriate situation 


_ for the establishment of a drostdy—the present village 


of George is now on that land. “ Between Potesh 
Bosch and Caaymans River is Pampoene Kraal, so 
much celebrated in the travels of Monsieur La Vait- 
LANT.” Capt. Auuan’s farm? This charming spot 
is separated from Potesh Bosch by a stream called 
Klein Zwarte River, which falls into Caaymans River. 


with his history. Who can doubt that Col. Counins would have struck 
off his chains, or purchased his freedom in 1809, had he not then been 
considered a dangerous character, or had purchase been possible? It 
would give me great pleasure to contribute towards the purchase of 
Damon Fontein for them. ; 

* It is said that the late Mr. Rex regretted the entry of the first vessel 
into the Knysna, because it was calculated to disturb his repose at Melk 
Houtkraal. 
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«Tf the road between Plettenberg’s Bay and Outini- The 
qualand were in good order, the distance would not (ovens 
be greater than one day’s journey on_ horseback. 
Mossel Bay, which is known to be the best landing 
place to the eastward, is only twenty miles from it. 
St. Sebastian’s Bay is said to afford good anchorage, 
but the landing there is very difficult. 

Schoonberg Bay, at Cape Aiguillas, is supposed to 
have good anchorage, but Coxuins feared that ships 
would be much exposed there from the little elevation 
of the neighbouring country, and from the reef that 
has given a name to this point. If it should not be 
judged adviseable to make it a commercial station, it 
appears to me that it would at least be highly expe- 
dient that a lighthouse should be erected there; that 
measure would probably prevent any more of the 
unfortunate accidents of which this dangerous point 
has already been productive, and the protecting hand 
of Britain would be extended to the utmost extremity 
of Africa, to all nations employed in the navigation 
of the Indian Ocean. A list is given of six vessels 
lately lost, probably by accident during the night. 

The Hooker de Mermin was stranded from a diffe- 
rent cause. The vessel belonged to the Dutch East 
India Company, and was commanded by a man named 
Mutuer. She sailed about 40 years ago from the 
Cape, for the Island of Madagascar, to exchange 
copper and merchandize for slaves. Having arrived 
at her destination, a chief and party of natives were 
invited on board, and having been lulled into security, 
were bound and carried off. . 

The ship having made Cape point, on her return,. 
the captain supposed all danger past, and released his 
prisoners; they instantly seized the ship and put all 
their kidnappers to death, except the captain and a 
few persons whom they spared for the purpose of 
navigating the vessel back to Madagascar. 
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The savages knew that they had come from the 
point where the sun rises, and could not be much 
deceived during the day respecting the proper course 
to be taken; but in the night the ship was steered — 
in a contrary direction. At length they arrived off 
point Aiguillas, and the vessel was anchored at 
Schoonberg; the mate, who was the only person who 
had any influence over the minds of the late captives, 
having persuaded them that this country was part of 
their own, and that they should proceed on their voyage _ 
as Soon as some repairs were performed to the vessel. 

Col. Couurns describes how letters, descriptive of 
their situation, were enclosed in bottles by the cap- 
tain, thrown into the sea, and picked up by some 
inhabitants who were fishing near the spot. The re- 
port having reached the landdrost, he assembled and 
placed in ambush, at a short distance, a party of men, 
directing some slaves and Hottentots to light a fire, 
which was the signal of friendship and aid requested 
by the captain, who run the ship on shore as soon as 
he observed it. The savages: supposing the people 
they perceived were unconnected with any people 


like their base betrayers, swam in a body to the 


beach, where they testified their joy by dancing and 
acclamations. Their festivity was not of long dura- 
tion. Those who did not fall by a discharge of mus- 
quetry, or prefer a watery grave to slavery, were 
again secured. | 

The author of this awful transaction, fearing that 
his conduct in liberating the prisoners, which was 
done against the advice of his officers, might subject 
him to punishment when known in Holland,* or else 


* Col. Corzins could not, then, have thought, that this scoundrel 
MuLuer, who commanded one of the Dutch E. I. Company’s ships, had 
any thing to fear in Holland, for his treachery towards the chief and party 
of Madagascar, but only for putting it in their power to escape the con- 
sequences of hig treachery. 
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unable to bear the stings of conscience, put a period The 
soon afterwards to his criminal existence. ris ane 

Col. CoLuins goes on to describe the character of 
the sea coast and country through which he passed 
between Cape Aiguillas and Cape Town. Proposes 
the establishment of a regular and expeditious post 
for the despatch of orders from the Cape to the inte- 
rior, as tending to establish the authority of govern- 
ment, and to secure tranquillity. He also too refers 
to an annexed document for a detail of his ideas on 
that point, and the steps which he had himself taken 
to facilitate its execution.* He found that the main- 
tenance of order—the improvement of the colony— 
the multiplying the drostdys—and the facilitating and 
expediting the communications between the districts 
and the seat of government, could not be perfectly 
secured until the Veldcornets were placed on a differ- 
ent footing. These situations were not then other- 
wise desirable than in affording opportunities of favor- 
ing their friends, or oppressing their enemies—an 
active, firm, and impartial man was, in the more dis- 
tant quarters, remunerated for his trouble and ex- 
pense only by the remission of the opgaaf fees, and 
of the rent of one farm. He can now have no other 
reward for his exertions, except in the esteem of his . 
neighbours, and in the consciousness of having done 
his duty; sentiments of little weight in a country 
almost totally destitute of public spirit. 

The cultivation of the colony would be much im- 
proved by establishing an agricultural school at one of 
the drostdys, where the most opulent farmers of the 
remote districts should be obliged to send a propor- 
tion} of their children for instruction. Col. Couuins 


* Between Cape Town and Graham’s Town there is only a weekly post 
to and fro in the present times. 

+ As the farmers thought that the Ordinance L., which placed the 
Hottentots on an equality with them in the eyes of the law—meant to 
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thought that the directors of public schools in Eng- 
land might be requested to send out a certain number 
of persons, duly qualified, from each institution, for 
the improvement of the inhabitants of the interior. 
The teachers would be enabled to earn a comfortable 
subsistence by instructing the children of the farmers, 
and the rising generation would all be Englishmen. 

Col. Couuins thinks that he may be permitted to 
offer some reflections on the subject of the preserva- 
tion of game amongst the important points which 
formed the subject of his report. From the want of 
some regulations on that head, the powerful buffaloe, 
the majestic elephant, the wonderful hippopotamus, 
all harmless animals, if unmolested, and the herds 
of beautiful antelopes, that formerly adorned the dis- 
tricts nearest to the seat of government, had been 
almost entirely destroyed by a few poachers. He: 
thought it would only be necessary to enjoin the land- 
drost to issue orders to the field-cornets to prevent the 
extinction of any species then remaining, and which 
might tend to the introduction of the others. 

A noted traveller had destroyed five out of the ten 
buffaloes which remained a year before, between the 
Gouritz and Kaffer Kuil Rivers—and he only waited 
for the return of the rains, which would enable him 
to discover the traces of the others. In passing 
through that district he gave orders against the killing 
any of them, or of a few hundred hartebeest that 
were also there, under a penalty of fifty rix-dollars, 
until permission should be obtained from the land- 
drost. He also gave similar directions for the preser- 


give their red red roses, or daughters, in marriage to Hottentots; and as 
they were in a hurry to pass the border lest they should be forced to em- 
brace the cross, which they believed to be following them—might they 
not have supposed that this was ascheme for making slaves of their 
children ? 
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vation of the few bonte bucks remaining near Soeten- 
daals lake, when one person had destroyed more than 
all the other inhabitants. 

Although Col. Couuins’? Memoir had swollen to so 
great a mass, he was induced to advert to one more 
topic, which appeared to him to be of infinite im- 
portance. 

He thought that until the colony was completely 
inhabited as far as the present limits, no extension of 
boundary should be made except for political motives. 
When the Kaffers should find it impossible to make 
any impression on the population proposed for the 
country near the Konaba and Great Fish Rivers, they 
may turn their attention to the thinly inhabited dis- 
trict of Tarka. It may therefore be advisable to 
cover that point by a similar barrier, giving out the 
small lots lying between the Kaffer and Storm Moun- 
tains, called by Dr. Van per Kemp the country of 
the Abbatonna Bosjemans. The measure would also 
be necessary for the protection of the missionary 
institutions to be established in that quarter. The 
habitations should not, however, I conceive, be car- 
ried beyond the Zwart T’Kye Poort.* 

An extension is anxiously looked for by the inhabit- 
ants of the north eastern frontier; and Mr. Sroc- 
KENSTROM thinks that it might with propriety be 
made as far as Orange River. I feel the sincerest 
respect for the opinions of that gentleman; but on 

* However admirably the scheme for a frontier defence may have 
answered by putting down a dense population of Hottentots on the Konap 
and Kat Rivers—any person has only to travel acrogs the Tarka Plains, 
_and between them and the Storm Mountains, to satisfy himself that there 
never can be a dense population there; indeed, the few miserable farmers 
now inhabiting that tract have become thoroughly nomadic, and are obliged 
to go elsewhere with their cattle for water and pasturage for the greater 
part of the year, The sooner Europeans back out of that quarter the 
better—and this appears to have been the opinion of Col. Couzins with 


respect to many parts of the colony. 
% 
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this point I must beg to differ from him. The inhabit- 
ants of Graaff=Reinet can now procure the wood 
afforded by the willows growing on that river by ap- 
plying for the necessary permission, and I cannot sce 
what benefit they should derive from its possession, 
otherwise, except by the occupancy of the land, which 
they can find by turning to another direction. The 
country on the left bank of the Sea Cow River, to the 
distance of 20 or 30 miles, is of a superior quality.* 

As soon as the tract within the colony is tolerably 
occupied, I think that no time should be lost in gain- 
ing ground towards the Karee Mountain. I beg to 
repeat my opinion that the most successful mode of 
conciliating and civilizing the Bosjemans, is to get 
near them. The Koenberg should be embraced as 
soon as possible, and the colony should be extended 
to a direct line drawn from the junction of the Fish 
and Zak Rivers, to the hills commencing about the 
Elands Berg, which continue in a sweep, between the 
present boundary and Orange River to Zuurberg. 
This measure would also render the colonial posses- 
sions more compact, and the communications more 
easy. The next extension of boundary which, how- 
ever, cannot be necessary until a very remote period, 
will naturally bring the colony to Orange River. 

* Col, CoLLins’ meaning in this passage is, for him, unusually obscure. 
Tt is plain enough that the inhabitants then, as now, desired an exten- 
sion of the colonial boundary to the Orange River. That Mr. STocKEN- 
strom, the then landdrost, seconded them, and that Colonel CoLLins 
opposed them in this desire. But it is not so plain whether this desire 
was only that the inhabitants of Graaff-Reinet might get more wood. I 
had the honor of reading to Sir ANDRIES SrockENsTRoM, the son of the 
landdrost, my scheme for abandoning the low frontier districts; and I 
think I am justified in saying that he considered them useless and expen- 
sive to England. His only difficulty seemed to be how to get the Dutch 
Boers out of them. 


_-+ It will be observed that in all this Col. Coniins only advocated an 
extension of the boundary where the tract within the limits was totally 
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i cannot conclude these observations without ex- The 
pressing my apprehension, that in the numerous des- opus 
patches which | have had the honor to address to your 
Excellency, and perhaps in this report I may have 
touched on some points that I ought not to have 
noticed, and dwelt more upon others than was either 
necessary or proper. If I should unfortunately have 
_thus transgressed, I hope your Excellency will attribute 
my errors to the true causes, a wish to be instrumental 
as far as possible in doing good, and a degree of 
warmth inseparable from every subject in which I 
take a real interest; a soldier from the age of fifteen, 
one-half of my existence has not afforded me leisure 
to learn even the elements of a profession to which I 
am ardently attached. It would therefore be extreme 
presumption to suppose myself capable of directing 
affairs of a nature foreign to my studies and pursuits. 
I am far from entertaining such a feeling; but, I con- 
fess that Iam happy in the consciousness of having 
exerted myself to the utmost to acquire such informa- 
tion as might facilitate the execution of your excel- 
lency’s plans for the benefit of the colony over which 
you preside. If it should appear that my humble 
endeavours have, in any degree, been successful, the 
reflection will ever be one of the most pleasing of my 
life ; convinced that my feeble powers could not have 
been more usefully directed to the service of my Sover- 
eign and my Country. 

Ihave, &c. 
(Signed, R. COLLINS. 


occupied—and for that purpose, most people will allow that a thousand 
and more years will be necessary—if the people are turned from pastoral 
to agricultural pursuits. No one will dispute the proposition that the 
way to conciliate and civilize the Bosjemans is to get near them—pro. 
vided only missionaries settle there, or such colonists as do not desire to 
break up Bosjeman communities, to take their pasture lands, and extir- 
pate their game.— May 17th. 
N RK 
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Coxutns’ Reports on the Bosjemans. 
(Omitted in the Parliamentary Papers.) 

My Lord,—Col. Couuins’ report that he conceived 
that the Governor’s Instruction smight be best fulfilled 
by his communicating personally with some part of 
the Bosjeman nation, and that on arriving at the 
Hantam, he engaged a Bastard Hottentot as his inter- 
preter, who spoke one of the dialects of their language, 
and who had been visited only a few days previously 
by one of their chiefs named RouMAn. He left the 
most remote house on that side of the Colony on the 
27th April, 1808, and the next day arrived ata ford 
on the Zak River, about 12 miles above its junction 
with the Fish River, and 30 from Rouman’s Kraal. 
He was prevented from visiting the kraal by the arid- 
ness of the country, but sent the interpreter to invite 
the people to come to him, an invitation which they Bk 
had frequently accepted from such farmers as used to 
avail themselves of their assistance in shooting parties. 
The interpreter returned next day, saying that he 
had not found any person at the kraal, and supposed 
that all had gone further into the interior in search of 
game and water. Two Bosjeman families were said 
to reside separately at the distance of a day’s journey, 
but is was thought that they also had moved in 

search of game and water—the other kraals in that 
part of the country were said to be hostile, and ata 
considerable distance. As the country was excessively 
dry, and the horses and cattle were much out of con- 
dition, it was thought advisable to return to the 
Hantam. Col. Couns gave the interpreter, JAN 
Tires, a few presents for the two Bosjeman kraals, 
and for his friend Rouman, desiring him to endeavour 
to persuade Rouman to come to Cape ‘Town, pro- 
mising that both would be well treated there. 

Col, Counins hoped from Roggeveld to find access 
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to some of the Bosjeman nation, but learnt that the The 
only kraal near that district was commanded by an @ovqans: 
old man named Puarse, and that it had removed 
about a month before, probably until rain should fall, 
toa place better supplied with water. This put an 
end to all Col. Couutns’ expectations. But as he 
understood that the field-cornet, Mr. Jacopus Ne.u, 
kept up a friendly communication with such of. the 
Bosjemans as lived peaceably, a few presents were 
left with him for delivery to them—and he was desired 

to encourage any of their chiefs who might wish to 
proceed to Cape Town to go there--assuring them 
that they would he well received and presented to the 
governor—for that H. E. was desirous of giving them 
marks of favor and protection.* 

Having failed to obtain an opportunity of judging 
of the state and disposition of the Bosjeman people 
from personal observation, Col. Couuins could only 
convey to H. EK. the most satisfactory accounts he had 
received respecting them, from the most intelligent 
and respectable men he had met with who had visited 
their country. In communicating this information, as 
well as his own ideas on the other points to which 
his attention had been directed, he would adhere to 
the mode adopted by his Excellency, viz :—The extent 
of the misunderstanding which prevailed between the 
-Farmers and the Bosjemans ; the probable cause, or 
causes, which had occasioned it ; and the line of con- 
duct best suited to remedy the evil.t 


* It will be readily understood in what manner a field-cornet in the 
Roggeveld would receive a proposal to place the Bosjeman chief in com- 
munication with, and under the protection of, the governor of the colony 
in 1808. 

+ Few, in the present day, will doubt that obstructions would be 
thrown in the way of Col. Coxuins by the frontier authorities, to pre- 
vent his communicating personally with the Bosjeman chiefs and people, 
and to obtain the information which he sought. 
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On comparing the complaints of the injuries sus- 
tained by the farmers with the accounts of the num- 
bers, hostility, enterprize, and activity of the Bosje- 
mans, it seems astonishing that they should have 
suffered so little from their attacks ; yet it is said that 
the depredations committed by them last year, which 
appear to have been accurately stated in the several 
reports transmitted to government, considerably ex- 
ceed those of former years, which is attributed, in 
some degree, to their knowledge of the great mortality 
then prevailing among the farmers’ horses, in con- 
sequence of the extraordinary dryness of the sea- 
son. 

They usually make their incursions in autumn, at 
which time the horses are sickly, or at least in 
bad condition, and unable, on that account, as_ well 
as from the want of water, to pursue them with 
vigour. They generally conceal themselves behind 
rocks and bushes, as near as possible to the cattle ; 
and if the Hottentot guard should fall asleep, they 
approach them slowly and murder them ; or they 
lay in wait to the close of day for the return of the 
herds to the farm houses, and having despatched the 
herdsman drive away their prey, favored by the 
night. To enable them to do this the more speedily, 
they are said to carry with them the skins of lions, by 
the scent of which the cattle imagine those animals 
to bein pursuit of them. Col. Counins describes 
how the farmers follow the robbers by the trace, or 
spoor, which even by moonlight they can distinguish 
after a lapse of several days. If the Bosjemans_per- 
ceive themselves to be in danger of being overtaken, 
they wound with spears or poisoned arrows, as many 
of the cattle as time will admit of, and endeavour to 
effect their escape. If they succeed in bringing their 
plunder to their kraal, they feast and riot until it is 
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consumed, which is effected in a very short time, as The 


they waste the greatest part of it; frequently aban- 
doning numbers of sheep and cattle to birds of prey 
(which constantly attend them on such occasions) 
after having made them serve as targets for their 
children. Their dread of horses is so great that a 
few horsemen will defeat almost any number in a 
plain ; but when posted on heights, they defend them- 
selves with great. obstinacy, and have never been 
known to demand quarter in any situation. ‘They 
never drive away horses, but frequently kill them on 
mountains, where they are sent to avoid the sickness 
that afflicts them periodically on the plains. This is 
said to have occurred some weeks since, in the dis- 
tricts of the Coup, where there is reported to be at 
this moment a hostile kraal, three men of which were 
lately killed by the farmers in the act of plundering. 
That quarter had been free from the invasions of this 
people since about 18 years, when two hordes, 
amounting to more than a thousand persons, entered 
it, and committed such devastations as would have 
obliged the settlers to abandon it if the government 
had not authorized a general commando against them, 
which, after killing a great number, drove the re- 
mainder into their own country.* 

The supposition that the enmity of the Bosjemans 
was originally occasioned by their resentment by being 
driven by the colonists to quit the territory of their 
ancestors, seems unfounded, as it appears that they 
have always resided in the country they now inhabit 
since the Cape has been possessed by Europeans. 
Col. Couuins met in the course of his journey several 
persons who. remembered the events of more than 
half a century; they said that the colonists began to 


* Col. Cotiins of course knew that not very long before this general 
commando the whole was Bosjeman country. 
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enter that part of the country sixty years ago; they 
found it inhabited by Bosjemans, who readily entered 
their service. The Bosjemans resided at that time 
beyond the Zak River, with the exception of a few 
kraals, who lived on this side of it, for the commerce 
of exchanging skins for the tobacco of the Hottentots, 
who procured that article from the colonists in the 
Bokkeveld, south of the Karoo. They were then in 
the habit of plundering the Namaquas, a timid people, 
possessing cattle and residing about the Kamiesberg ; 
but, with the exception of one kraal, which, however, 
did but little injury, they were on the most friendly 
terms with the farmers, who might send their cattle 
to any distance without danger from that people, by 
whom any that occasionally straggled among them 
were brought back to their owners ;—that tranquillity, 
after having continued many years, was unfortunately — 
interrupted by an event similar to that which gave 
rise to the Trojan war. 

Col. Couuins says that a servant of Mr. Van REE- 
NEN, of Hantam, carried off a Bosjeman’s wife, and 
was murdered by the Bosjeman. The farmers de- 
manded his surrender at the kraal, were refused, 
attacked the kraal, and put several persons to death. 
The Hottentots in the service of the farmers joined 
the Bosjemans, and both parties continued their rob- 
beries and murders against the farmers up to the time 
when Col. Couuins visited the country. 

The Bosjemans plundered because they thereby ob- 
tained such articles of subsistence as their own 
country did not afford. ‘They had acquired the habit 
of making incursions, and continued them when game 
became scarce. Individuals obtained distinction in 
their exploits, and the applause of their little society, 
which might ultimately raise them to the head of it— 
the bravest generally obtaining the command of a 
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kraal on the death of its chief. Little authority was The : 
however conferred through this honor, except on Qodemans. 
their expeditions, which the leader is therefore na- 
turally inclined to multiply. There was little animo- 
sity towards the colonists in these incursions ; plunder 
was the object, and murder was seldom committed, 
except when necessary to promote plunders.— 
The farmers often abandon parts of the country for 
months together, carrying with them their families 
and flocks, in search of water and a milder climate. 
When the Bosjemans visit their habitations in their 
absence, they do no further mischief than burning 
the chairs and tables, to warm themselves, which, in 
a country almost destitute of fuel, cannot be regarded 
as a very wanton or malicious act. 
The Bosjemans continued to plunder the Nama- 
~quas, with little intermission, as long as the cattle 
lasted, experiencing but a feeble resistance from that 
people. In their attempts to plunder the Kaffers and 
Boshuanas, they experienced such determined oppo- 
sition that they have since given these people but little 
trouble. They thus appear to attack the several dis- 
tricts indiscriminately, consulting only their own con- 
venience, or knowledge of the means of defence, 
which latter they easily obtain in their friendly visits. 
Col. Couuins observed nothing in the colonists which 
indicated that hatred which they are so generally sup- 
posed to feel towards the Bosjemans. They visit 
their kraals, and the Bosjemans frequently come to 
their habitations, receiving presents of sheep and 
tobacco. Many of them have Bosjemans in their 
service, whom they treat humanely, and who serve 
them faithfully. When any of the Bosjemans kill 
their shepherds and steal their cattle, they naturally 
follow them to recover their property and revenge the 
murder of their servants. It would not be surprising 
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if instances of cruelty were found on these occasions, 
for it is often the attendant of wars in which the in- 
dividuals engaged are uninfluenced by any personal 
consideration. It is to be feared that women are 
sometimes put to death in these expeditions, and it 
cannot be doubted that the farmers bring away a num- 
ber of children. 

Col. Coxuuins thinks that the extension of the 
boundary from the Riet to the Zak River will not, per- 
haps, be considered a cause of the hostility of the 
Bosjemans, if it be true that the majority of that 
people always resided in the country north the 
latter river, which is stated to be much better than 
that south of it. There are likewise some strong 
objections to the former boundary. It runs near 
mountains in which the Bosjemans can act with great 
advantage, but before they can arrive with their plun- 
der at the new one, they must pass through a plain of 
considerable extent, in which the chances are in 
favor of their being overtaken, and attacked with 
almost certainty of success. It is also to be feared 
that by withdrawing from the Zak to the Riet River, 
the farmers would be deprived of the advantage they 
derive from the water and pasturage they procure at 
the former, in seasons where they cannot find them 
elsewhere, without rendering the Bosjemans any ser- 
vice, except that of facilitating their attacks, or pro- 
ducing any other effect on their minds than a supposi- 
tion that the act must be the consequence of fear ; 
conscious of their having broken the last treaty when 
the new boundary was agreed to by them.* 


* It will be observed that in all this, Col. Conzins took things as he 
found them. We may be fully certain that he would not have advocated 
the extension of the colonial border from the Riet River to the Zak River 
He found that aggression already made, and the only question with him 
necessarily was how the colonists were best to be preserved in safety 
within the limits which they had usurped. The circumstance of the 
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Couuins saw, that before any reliance could be The 
placed on the Bosjemans in their then relative position es 
with the colonists, a change must be effected in their 
habits and manners, which would be the work of 
time, aided by the zealous and indefatigable exertions 
of intelligent individuals, supported and encouraged 
by the bounty and guardian care of a beneficent 
government. 

It would surely be worthy of the greatness of the 
British empire to rescue this unfortunate race from 
the deplorable state of barbarism to which they have 
been so long condemned. Ccl. Couurns could not 
help thinkiug that Lord Macarrney’s plan for the 
civilization and pacification of the Bosjeman nation, 
must have been formed on a total misconception of 
the character of that people. It was not to be ex- 
pected that such multitudes of savages of the fiercest 
description, dispersed through such a vast tract of 
country, in no part of which had they a settled habi- 
tation, and from which they plunder their neighbours 
in every direction, without the idea of any law, divine 
or human, withoul any connection among themselves, 
except such as arise from the laws of parental and 
conjugal affection, and even without the least know- 


colonists being reduced to the nomadic pastoral condition by inhabiting - 
the tract of country of which they had deprived the Bosjeman, will 
certainly be considered a reason why they should have been compelled to 
withdraw from it and leave it to the aborigines—or at all events a reason 
why England should not have gone to the expense of supporting them in 
their usurpation. Because it was of little value to the colonists, it does 
not of course follow that it was not of the greatest value to the abori- 
gines, especially as it is a mountainous country—and we may be quite 
certain that by depriving them of this tract of country, and of similar 
tracts elsewhere, we drove the Bosjemans to commit those excesses on the 
colonists, on the Namaquas, on the Kaflfirs and Bosjemans, which Col. 
Couuins describes. Restore them their land, as I have so often said to 
Van Rieseex ! and they will be faithful allies and a prosperous people! 
It is unfit for the residence of Europeans. ; 
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ledge of the manner of cultivating corn, or rear- 
ing cattle, should at once become tractable, abandon 
their roving and predatory mode of life, allow them- 
selves to be confined between the Zak River and the 
Karoo mountains, acquire a knowledge of the art of 
agriculture, or the precautions of preserving and. in- 
creasing herds and flocks, feel all the advantage of 
permanent establishments and social intercourse, and 
consider themselves under the protection and autho- 
rity of the British government. 

“‘ Of the numerous missionaries who have exercised 
their divine calling in South Africa, few have gained 
the reward which their devotion to so sacred a cause 
entitled them to expect. For this failure many rea- 
sons have been assigned ; but itis more to my pur- 
pose as well as more pleasing, to direct my inquiries 
to those whose labours have been crowned with suc- 
cess.” It must be unnecessary here to enter into a 
long dissertation of the history of missionary labours 
in South Africa. Col. Couuins rested his hopes on the 
amelioration of the condition of the Bosjemans prin- 
cipally, it will be seen, through the extension of Mis- 
sionary Institutions, both within and beyond the 


colonial border. Those important institutions have 
already achieved great things, but much yet, of 
course, remains to be done. 


Norsz.—I endeavoured, in vain, on the Frontier, to pro- 
cure a copy of Dr. Parrr’s “ Researches in S. Africa, illus- 
trating the civil, moral, and religious condition of the Native 
Tribes,” for that appears to be almost a proscribed book 
there ; and although I have procured and perused the Work 
since my return to Cape Town, it is too late to enter on any 
consideration of its important contents —and the Work is in 


the hands of the public. 
: J. SUTHERLAND, 


May 22nd, 1845. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The want of system in arranging the materials used 
in this compilation will not fail to strike the reader, 
who may be interested in the discussions on which [| 
have ventured to enter. This want of arrangement 
must necessarily happen to any person who has not 
arranged and digested his materials before entering 
on his task. My excuse must be that I commenced 
my task during an excursion on the North Eastern 
Districts, collecting such Works as came within my 
reach, and commenting upon them—and consequent- 
ly very often getting hold of a Work of later, before 
one of prior date had been extracted and commented 
upon. I trust, however, that a body of evidence has, 
through this process, been collected in a form and 
shape, which may be of use to any person who may 
hereafter become the Historian of the condition of the 
Aborigines of South Africa, when Europeans first 
entered their country—and, which is not less interest- 
ing or important, the steps by which the Aborigines 
were expelled from their country, until they lost their 
original organization, and either perished, fell into a 
condition of servitude, or became mixed up with the 
European. If I am fortunate enough to be the pio- 
neer towards such an undertaking, and if the materi- 
als fall into the hands of a person qualified to do 
justice to such a Work, my object will be more than 
fulfilled. 

I have thought it proper to add “ these few words” 
by way of apology for venturing to intrude on the 
public an imperfect Work of this kind; and, with 
these few words, wish the reader,—my friend I hope 
| may say—FAREWELL. 


Cape Town, May 27th, 1845. 
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From Lieut.-Colonel SUTHERLAND, 


. To the Honorable Joun Monraau, 


Colonial Secretary. 


SIR, 


1 do not know whether it occurred to His Excellency 
the Governor, during his late journey through the 
Frontier Districts, that it would be an immense ad- 
vantage to England to relinquish them all; for if I 
am rightly informed, it has already cost our country 
about three millions sterling to conquer and defend 
them. That they can never, or at all events not fora 
long period, perhaps 100 or 200 years, be turned to 
advantage, is quite apparent; the nature of the soil, 
and of the climate, from the scarcity of rain, reducing 
the inhabitants to a pastoral, and in many instances 
to the nomadic pastoral condition ; or, when they are 
agricultural, every family producing little more than 
is necessary for its own subsistence. The population 
does not, accordingly, amount to two, if so much, to 
the square mile; and the emigrants from the mother 
country to the colony hardly exceed, apparently, a 
few hundred per annum. In this condition of things 
there can be no doubt that most of the districts must 
continue a burthen to England; which, as I under- 
stand, at present expends £200,000 a year upon them. 
The latitude and longitude alone render it, I fear, 
almost certain that neither wine, sugar, cotton, spices, 
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nor any of the great staples of commerce can ever be 
produced in any of the districts of the colony, did 
even the scanty population render it possible that they 
could compete with other countries of the world in 
its great markets. 

2. It really appears, therefore, as if we might with- 
draw, with advantage to our subjects of pure or of 
mixed blood, and to ourselves, from ten of the dis- 
tricts, reserving only the Cape, Stellenbosch, and 
Swellendam districts! with any other ports or places 
' valuable, or likely to become valuable to England. 
The advantage of our subjects would be, that they 
would be rescued from the danger of falling into the. 
same condition as the aborigines; for that must, un- 
doubtedly, become the condition of all who live, 
scattered and forlorn, in other places than the small 
provincial villages ; assembled en mass in those three 
districts, they woild, in process of time, become a 
prosperous agricultural or manufacturing, and, conse- 
quently, an exporting and importing community ; 
and that is the only condition in which a people can 
be valuable subjects, or prosperous. The manner in 
which the Cape of Good Hope drags her heavy and 
unwieldy length along, when compared with younger 
crown colonies, shows plainly enough that there ‘is 
little chance of these things happening in the present 
state of affairs. The advantages to England, in the 
proposed scheme, are almost too obvious to require 
notice in detail.. 

3. Amongst the greatest of these, however, would 
be the justice which she could then do to the abori- 
gines, or their descendants, on a large scale. In the 
country thus vacated, she could form five or six re- 
spectable chiefships; selecting her own chiefs, and 
superintending, through her agents, their affairs until 
their administrations should become organized, and 
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permanently fixed. If there can be gratitude amongst 
masses of men to be found in the world, these chiefs 
and people would surely be grateful to England, and 
continue her faithful allies and friends through after 
ages. 

4. To this country it would be a measure of justice, 
hardly inferior to the great slave emancipation in the 
crown colonies; and to the other nations of Europe 
it would set a glorious example of just and generous 
dealing with aborigines. 

5. The expense of the measure would not, probably, 
exceed four or five millions sterling, for the value of 
all the lands and houses of the Cape and Stellenbosch 
districts, and they are, perhaps, of equal value with 
those of all the other districts, is said to be only three 
millions. But this could, of course, only be ascer- 
tained after an appraisement shall have been made of 
all real property in the ten districts.” It would also be 
but common justice to the servants of government to 
remunerate them for their loss of office. 

6. That the colony will not be assisted in its on- 
ward progress by government is quite obvious, from 
the neglect of this small provincial village or capital, 
for there is, in the immediate vicinity, a place where 
an embankment could be constructed across the Sun- 
day River, at the cost of £20,000 or £30,000, which 
would give a lake fifteen or twenty miles in circum- 
ference with an average depth of fifteen or twenty feet, 
(but this can only be ascertained atter the levels shall 
have been scientifically taken) and that body of water 
would, according to our India experience, serve to 
irrigate, through wells, a circumference of land ex- 
tending fifteen or twenty miles from the water’s edge ; 
yet government has no interest in the work beyond 
that of increasing the prosperity of the country gene- 
rally ; for it has little land of its own, and the great 
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bulk of the land is assigned away to individuals on 
fixed quitrents, which could not, of course, be raised 
to repay government for the outlay. The whole dis- 
trict of Graaff Reinet only yields government, I under- 
stand, £2,000 per annum from all sources of taxation, 
although it extends over 8,000 square miles of land— 
five shillings per square mile ! 

7. I trust His Excellency will pardon ‘is intrusion, 
in addition to that which I have been lately inflicting 
upon you on the subject of our foreign relations. On 
questions of this kind we have also much experience 
in India; for instance, after the conquest of Mysore, 
we set up a Hindoo principality, with territory, which 
yields about £600,000 per annum. After the conquest 
of the Peisha’s dominions, we set up Maratta chief- 
ships, which yields more than half that sum; and 
after the late war with Gwalior, which was 
upon us, though not by its infant meawiln ae 
when the state lay prostrate at our feet, we restored 
it to His Highness with its revenue of a million 
sterling. 
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Graaff-Reinet, October 31st, 1844. 


The Honorable J. Montagu, 
Colonial Secretary, 
Cape of Good Hope. 
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NOTE ON COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


Gee od 


suas a sequel to these discussions it may not be irre- 
levant to offer a few observations on the subject of the 
colonial administration of England, however unfitted 
the person who ventures on that delicate and im- 
portant discussion, may be considered to do it justice. 

The first thing that occurs to one in the considera- 
tion of the question, is the unsuitableness of the 
home administration to govern the extensive colonial 
possessions of England in a manner conducive either 


to the advantage of the mother country or of the . 


colonies. | 

There is nothing of a permanent character, either 
in the home administration or in the administration 
of the colonies, and without permanency in such 
matters either in possession or prospect, it will gene- 
rally be allowed that nothing can prosper. 

‘The Right Honorable the Secretary for the Colonies 
changes with every change of the ministry ; and the 
appointment of Governors, and most of the subor- 
‘dinate authorities in the colonies, rest with him. 
Nothing lasts long, for everything is Tory or Whig, 
Conservative or Reform, by turn. How then can 
there be anything permanent in the administration of 
the crown colonies? or without permanency how can 
they prosper? 

Would it not be possible, without any very promi- 
nent injury to the ministry, to frame for the colonies, 
on perfectly constitutional principles, a system corres- 
ponding, in some degree, with that which has worked 
such important benefits to England and India; and 
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which, in the process of time, promises so fair to 
work increased benefits to both ? | 

We need hardly go further than the Court of Pro- 
prietors, the Court of Directors, and the permanent 
services, civil and military, of India, for an example 
and a model. 

Whether there should be a rena Secretary, 
changeable with every change of ministry ? a Court 
of Proprietors, for each colony, with their Directors ? 
and a Civiland Military Service ? or whether the 
whole of the crown colonies could be managed by one 


great Chartered Stock Company, with a capital of 


twenty or a hundred millions sterling, and their subor- 
dinate machinery ? belongs to the details of this great 
national question. No one will, in the present day, 
think of conferring any separate commercial privilege, 
or privileges of any other kind, on such a Company. 
Its profits would arise, as in India, from improved 
colonial administration. The patronage might of 
course belong, as in the case of India, to the Charter- 
ed Company ; they would appoint their own Directors, 
and with the sanction of the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, appoint their Governors. The original patron- 
age, or the nomination to all offices, would rest with 
the Directors ; but the after patronage, or the nomina- 
tion of local offices, from those originally appointed 
by the Directors, would rest with the Governor of 
each colony ; and all would go merry as a marriage 
bell. 

Some of the crown colonies are valuable from their 
position, and more in a political or national point of 
view, than from any commercial importance which 
belongs tothem. ‘Those which at first occur to one, 
as belonging to this class, are Gibraltar, Malta, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and perhaps the Ionian Islands. 
Those of commercial importance are—Canada, Jamai- 
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ca, and other West India Islands, Ceylon, the Mauri- 
tins, and the Australian colonies. The loss.on the 
former would, of course require, if. the whole were 
managed by a chartered Company, to’ be counter- 
balanced by the profits on the latter; and in addi- 
tion to making good that loss, the latter must 
necessarily produce a surplus, from which the interest 
of the stock would be paid! or the Political Colonies — 
could be ruled, as at present, by the ministers ! 

An tamense influence in-the House of Commons 
would arise from this scheme, either in support of the 
existing ministry, or of the opposition, according as 
the measures of the ministry might be in conformity 
with, or opposed to the views of those interested in 
colonial administration ; that influence would proba- 
bly be far greater than that which the Hast India Com-. 
pany can command in Parliament. But, at all events, 
it would be greater than that which the colonial minis- 
ter would lose through his colonial patronage, as at 
present dispensed; and there would probably be the 
danger, as. in the case of Fox’s India Bill, of its 
giving the ministry too much influence, and render- 
ing their possession of power too permanent. But 
since influence would only support the ministry as 
long as their colonial administration was good, the 
colonists would thus prosper. ’ 


Carr Town, April 25th, 1845. 


Pike & Puitir, Printers. 
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